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INTRODUCTION. 



The title of the present work indicates its object and 
its uses, comprehending, as it does, instructions for every 
operation required in a garden establishment at all periods of 
the year. 

The Author's object was to produce a book which might 
be consulted for the best advice on all matters at all seasons, 
and in every department of Gardening, giving all the details 
necessary for the culture of those subjects which are suffi- 
ciently popular to require separate consideration, and gene- 
ralizing where great numbers thrive \mder the same treat- 
ment. 

^he Calendar form is adopted because it is the most useful, 
and gives the required directions most readily. It is only 
necessary for those who live north and eastward of the 
London metropolis to remember that they are later, and 
those who reside south and westward, earlier; and, with these 
allowances, the book will be a safe guide for all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

The gardener must also consider that extreme frost or wet 
will stop all the out-of-door work for a season, and that when 
the weather breaks, or permits him to resume, he must take 
especial care to bring up the arrears, independently of what- 
ever work may belong to the advanced period in the ordinary 



course of Gardening. 



B 



NOTICE. 

Part II. of The Gardener's Every Day Book will be 
published on the 1st of February, price Sixpence. 
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GAEDENEE'S EVEEY DAY BOOK. 



JANUARY. 



PLEASURE GROUND AND SHRUBBERY. 



Tttk main features of all pleasure 
grounds are grass lawns or parks, 
gravel walks and roads, and orna- 
mental plaating. In many splendid 
establisnments there is a ereatwant 
of variety, and a sad lack of taste. 
But we shall suppose that plea- 
sure grounds are what they ought 
to be — ^well laid out, and plauted 
with a mixture of evergreens and 
deciduous trees and snrubs, in- 
cluding all the sorts of blooming 
subjects, various clumps of Aine- 
rican plants, with only the width 
of an even verge between them 
and the path or drive ; groups of 
well-selected ornamental timber, 
a belt of miscellaneous wood and 
varied folia^, harmonizing well 
with a pleasmg landscape-like bit 
of scenery. 

This month the lawn, if growing 
aneven, must be mown, bush- 
harrowed, and roUed previously. 
The borders and clumps should be 
forked and cleaned, it is getting 
late for planting; but, wherever 
you can see an improvement to be 
made, by turning out a common or 
an iU-grown tree or shrub, lose no 
time in doing so. Endeavour to 
hide anv naked, straggling, deci- 
duous shrub or tree with a sood 
showy evergreen in the m)nt 



rank, which should be chiefly 
composed of evergreens. 

American plants which show 
their bloom buds may be judi- 
ciously stripped of all their weak 
shoots, and of some strong ones; 
but better put up with an ugly 
limb until it has flowered than 
take off any with bloom buds. 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Arbutus, 
Andromedas, Ealmias, Laurusti- 
nus, Heaths, Daphnes, and Pyrus 
Japonica, make beautiful clumps, 
each to its own family, or mixed ; 
but in going over these, knife in 
hand, manv shoots that are use- 
less or u^Iy on the plant will be 
found, wmch cut off or shorten^ 
as the case may be, so that no 
bloom is removea. All the larger 
trees, whether timber or flowering, 
should, while there is no leaf, be 
pruned into a fair but not a formal 
shape, before they attain too large 
a size. Inward-growing branches 
that crowd the liead may be re- 
moved altogether, and long ill- 
shaped limbs may be shortened 
if th^ have escaped notice tiU 
now. Laburnums, Lilacs, Almonds, 
Gnelder Roses, Mountain Ash, 
Robinias, Acacias, Thorns, Horse- 
chestnuts, andother flowering trees, 
are best pruned in a young state, 
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and once fairly started of a good 
form, little need be done afterwards; 
but tliey will shoot an ngly branch 
now ana then, and it is best detected 
when the leaves are gone ; let the 
pruning now, thererore, be con- 
nned to the cutting away of use-* 
less and ugly branches, or so far 
shortening them as to remove the 
blemish. 

Planting may still go on ; and 
by going round the plantations 
you will see some perhaps too 
large for the place they occupy ; 
others too small ; change the 
places of these, and fill up and 
complete where there is a defi- 
ciency with the subject that you 
remove from the places they are 
not adapted for, and leave holes 
for new ones that you must pro- 
cure; because, when you have done 
all you can do by removing, you 
will easily see what new shrubs 
you require, by opening the holes, 
making memorandums of the sort, 
height, and bulk of every one; 
you may then go to the nursery 
and procure them without having 
one more than you want, ormaking 
any kind of shift. Planting is simple 
enough; save all the fibre you can 
in taking up, cut off any (mmaged 
bit of root, and if in the removal 
a root is much damaged, reduce 
the shrub or tree above ground in 
proportion; put into the hole dug 
for the new plant some of the 
well-bruised ejui;h that came out, 
until when theplant stands in it the 
collar of the root is rather higher 
than the surface, and while you 
hold it steady, let your assistant 
throw in the fine earth all round 
the fine roots, and when the hole 
is nearly fall, pnt in a potful of 
water, and then the rest of the 
soil, not too hastily, for the water 



should soak it all. If the wind 
be troublesome, drive three stakes 
in beyond the roots, and pointing 
to the tree, and tie the ends to- 
gether to the stem of the tree, to 
prevent its shifting before the earth 
dries at all; tread in all the soil, 
which will drive the wet soil among 
all the fibres, and fix the tree nearly 
as firmly into the ground as if it 
had grown there for years : all the 
plantmg should by rights be 
nnishea this month if the weather 
permits. 

Laying down Laicns. — This is 
one of the most simple, but most 
effective operations in out-door 
gardening. The soil is dug or 
trenched, then trodden down all 
over, then levelled. The turfs 
shoidd be cut perfectly even, a 
foot wide, two mches thick, and 
a yard long, and these have merely 
to be laid close side by side, join- 
ing as close as they can join all 
over the space to be covered; it is 
then to be beaten hard with a flat 
turf-beater, and left until there is 
a good shower of rain to soften it, 
when a heavy roller may be run 
over it as often as the proper state 
of the turf will admit of it. Estab- 
lished lawns require mowing once 
a fortnight at the least m the 
growing season, and sometimes 
once a week. 

Conifera form an exception to 
the use of the knife ; they make 
noble specimens, and the varieties 
are endless. 

A Pinetum may be formed 
upon a small or large scale, and it 
may consist of a row of the Pinus 
family in single specimens at equi- 
distances on each side of a well- 
formed road; or a wide space may 
be studded with the specimens 
growing in small round beds on 
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green turf, the choice of subjects 
may be regulated by their beauty, 
their size, and their price. These, 
once planted, want no more than 
their beds kept clear of weeds. 

Jn Arboreium comprises a given 
number of hardy ornamental trees 
and shrubs, evergreen and deci- 
duous. Upon a large scale the 
whole of tne known species and 
varieties might be pls^ted; but 
most people who attempt an ar- 
boretum exercise their taste in 
selecting only the most beautiful. 
The planting is done according to 
the fancy of the owner or the 
planter, in rows or groups of each 
lamily, or singly at certain dis- 
tances, all over the space to be 
occupied. 

If there be any ornamental 
water, keep the banks clear of 
noxious weeds, and endeavour to 
encourage Lilies and other water- 
plants, which will in time occupy 
exclusively the whole of tne 
shallow portions. If the water 
be covered with duck-weed, keep a 
brace of swans on it, they will 
keep the surface clean. 

Rockwork is adapted for Eems 
and many Alpine plants, the com- 
mon Daisy, Periwinkle, London 
Pride, Arabus albus, the small 
Campanulas, Jasmine, Ivy, the 
Saxifrages, Lily of the Valley. 
All the hardy bulbs will thrive if 
the work is built with proper 
receptacles. This month the de- 
cayed leaves, except the fern- 
leaves, should be removed, weeds 
taken away, stone-crop and moss 
placed on all the ledges that will 
nold them; seed also may be sown 
of Antirrhinum, Violets, Digitalis, 
Wallflowers, and those other hardy 
plants and flowers that wiU grow 



in crevices of brick and stone; the 
seed should be all mixed together 
with half a barrow fall of loam, so 
that by laying as much of the soil 
upon the tops and ledges, and 
anywhere else that it is wanted to 
thrive, the seed is in it, and has a 
far better chance than it could 
have any other way; the same 
applies to imitations of ruins, now 
a favourite mode of covering an 
icehouse, or hiding a blemish, or 
stopping out a disagreeable scene, 
and often adopted purely for its 
ornament. 

Qravel Walks must be kept 
dean, free from litter of anj kind, 
and weeds especially. If these 
are too thick to pull out, hoe or 
rather pick up the gravel an inch 
or two deep; and by raking it 
carefully, the walk may be made 
to look like new after rolling. 

Edgifiga of Turf must be cut 
dean; edgings of Box must be 
clipped square at top, and tolerably 
close down; edgings of Alyssum or 
Arabis may be planted ; and for a 
broad, effective, close, handsome 
edging, there is nothing better ; it 
blooms white as snow nearly as 
soon as the Snowdrop, and never 
fails to flower abundantly. 

It is the fashion now to grow 
Portugal Laurel, Rhododendrons, 
and Arbutus as standards, and any 
or all of these a few feet from the 
main walks. Let a circle of three 
or four feet diameter be cut in 
the grass, and the tree be planted 
in the centre. Standard Eoses 
are also favourites. 

Trees and Shrubs in Flower. — 
Laurustinus, Pvracantha, Arbutus, 
Alatumus, Glastonbury Thorn, 
Pyrus Japonica, Mezereon Spurge 
Laurel. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



^//?e»tf*, whether planted inrock- 
work or a dry raised border, should 
be kept very clean, and free from 
the intrxLsion of other plants to 
crowd them. These are for the 
most part dwarf plants, easily dis- 
turbed by frost and thaw; and 
like all other subjects whose roots 
are near the surrace, they must be 
examined after a thaw, and the 
roots pressed firmly into the 
ground where they have been re- 
moved by the change. 

Azaleas — of course we speak of 
the hardy kinds only — should be 
trimmed^dniixig theater months, 
so that if not done before, it should 
be done now ; that is, all the small 
spindly branches which grow in- 
wards, and have no bk>om on 
them, should be removed altoge- 
ther close at the base ; all shoots 
that ^ow out in a straggling 
form, if they have no bloom Duds; 
but it would not be wise to cut 
ofip any shoot that has flower 
buds on it until after the flowers 
have decayed, which is the proper 
time for pruning, before the new 
growth IS maae. The winter 
trimming must be confined to the 
removal of useless shoots without 
promise of bloom, the buds of 
which show very distinctly. 

AnemonesTQQ^Q covering against 
frost, if autumn planted; but the 
beds destined for planting next 
month must have all the top spit 
taken out to be turned over and 
sweetened, and, if necessary, mixed 
with sufficient dressing to make it 
light and rich. Ordinary garden 
mould that will grow cabbages 
will only require about one-fourth 



in quantity of rotten cow-dung, 
or decomposed dung from a melon 
or cucumber bed. 

Annuals, Hardy. — These may 
be sown towards the end of the 
month, if the ground be in good 
worldng order, and the weather 
open, in borders it is usual to 
sow patches, and a good deal 
of seed is wasted, because there 
is scarcely any that should have 
more than five or six plants, 
whereas, in nine cases of every 
ten, it is sown as thick as small 
salad. The smallest imaginable 
pinch of half-a-dozen grains would 
DC sufficient; but as even with 
careful sowing a score small seeds 
will drop, it must be so, and when 
up strong enough all but half-a- 
dozen should be removed. Larger 
subjects may be sown in pots, or 
pans, or boxes, thick, and when 

frown sufficiently, planted out, 
alf-a-dozen in a patch. Li beds 
designed for annuals, they are 
scattered thinly but evenly over 
the surface, and thinned if neces- 
sary afterwards. Zinneas, China 
Asters, Stocks, and such Hke, that 
will bear planting out, may be 
sown on a warm border, where 
they can be covered against frosts, 
for they are not har(fy enough to 
stand much ; but Sweet reas. 
Lupins of various kinds, and other 
hardy subjects, may be sown any- 
where. 

Auriculas in the open air need 
only be kept as dry as possible ; 
but as they must take their chance 
in the open ground, no one at- 
tempts to CTOW the show varieties 
so ; and wnen in pots, they wiU 
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not thrive in the open air, for the 
frost would get through the sides 
of the pots to the tender fibres, 
and check them for a long period, 
if not kill them altogether. 

Berberries, — The ornamental 
kinds, many of which are also 
called Maho^nia, belong more espe- 
cially to the shmbbenr; but as 
many have the dwarf kinds in 
the garden for the sake of their 
flowers, we need merely observe 
that the dead leaves should be 
removed. 

Borders. — ^The earth in the beds 
aad borders cannot be too fre- 
quently stirred, if it be done 
without damaging the roots of 
the various plants : it greatly 
checks the mischief done by frost, 
it admits air to the roots, it keeps 
the surface clear of weeds, and 
always makes the place neat ; but 
it must be done with care, and 
a knowled^ of bulbs and her- 
baceous pknts that are imder- 
ground, otherwise the growing 
tops just beneath the surface 
might be cut off or bruised, and 
the bloom for the next season 
altogether destroyed. To prevent 
this, labels should always mark 
the spots under which everything 
sleeps, and this can only be done 
when they are growkg. 

CampanelleSy a sort of small 
Narcissus, are early visitors, but 
do not show yet, if planted in 
November. If any have been left 
out of ground till now, they must 
be planted immediately as the only 
chance of saving them. 

Carnations in oeds in the open 
ground would be safer with litter 
over them at night than without 
it; but if the ground be well 
drained, and the bed a few inches 
above the paths, they may go 



through our ordinary winters with- 
out protection. Many hoop the 
beds over, and cover with garden 
mats, which secures the plants from 
damage, but they must be exposed 
to all weathers except excess of 
wet and frost. 

Chrysanthemums, — These have 
lon^ done their duty, and ought 
to DC now in the open ground, 
cut down; but as there may be 
stiU some in pots scarcely done 
blooming, or.re6ently brought from 
the houi^es or conservatory, cut 
them down, and turn them out 
with their balls of earth about 
them into the open ground, being 
however prepared with good labefe 
not likely to perish, so that their 
names may be preserved. If in. 
crease is desired, take off the 
yoxmg shoots at the bottom and 
plant them under a handglass, in 
a dry warm border, where they 
can be covered against extreme 
frost, but it is quite as well to 
leave all this for spring. 

Clematis, — ^The common scented 
one wiU grow wild and stroi^ put 
it where we may, and it is dmcult 
to kill it : but G. Azurea Grandi- 
flora and its varieties, and G. Sib- 
baldii are more helpless ; they 
must be carefully naded against 
the wall or tied to trellis-work; 
(but as they are both very delicate 
on their stems, the iformer is 
the better.) They should now be 
looked to, because every joint 
should be secured, that the wind 
may not disturb them. A^ain, 
the closer they are to the wall the 
less they are affected by frost. 

Crocuses are makio^ their ap- 
pearance if they have been undis- 
turbed two seasons, and, like all 
other bulbs, are the better for stir- 
ring the surface of the ground and 
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gently pressing it close to their 
stems. 

Cyclamens. — ^The hardy kinds are 
apt to suffer from excess of wet 
in the open ground. Where they 
are grown in beds, by aU means 
protect them by hoops and cover- 
ing of some kind; above all things, 
keep the earth stirred between 
them, and allow no weeds to 
grow. 

Dahlias, — ^Examine all the tubers. 
If any of them indicate decay by 
shrivelling, or rottenness by mois- 
ture, remove every vestige of 
mischief with a shan) knire, and 
pot them immediately. Larger 
tubers may lose a good deal of 
their bulk for potting, for a tuber 
that if whole would require a ten- 
inch pot, may be cut so much 
closer, that it may be got into 
a six-inch one without injury to 
the crown, whence all the best 
shoots emanate. Any very scarce 
sorts that we may be desirous of 
propagating mucn, may also be 
potted and set to work, but with- 
out too much heat at first starting. 
The very constitution of first-rate 
varieties has been changed by pro- 
pagating in too much heat; and 
when tney have been let out in 
dry roots, they were rarely good 
for much the nrst season, 'mere 
is a mistake in attributing it to 
excessive propagation ; fir the 
last cuttings taken off affcer the 
tuber has been turned out of the 
stove or hot-bed into the green- 
house, will make better plants than 
tbe slron^ cuttings that have been 
shooting m a temperature of eighty 
or ninety. It is the forced rapid 
growth of the shoots that does 
the mischief, and not the quantity 
taken from the tuber. 

DelphiniumSy now forming a 



very interesting family of hardy 
perennials, and a splendid orna- 
ment in the wider borders, should 
have the earth forked up round 
them : and this caution applies to 
all the hardy spreading herbaceous 
perennials. 

Fuchsias in the open ground 
must be covered with litter, and 
if standards, a hay-band round 
their steins the whole length is 
desirable, although they would 
stand without it in warm situa- 
tions ; where they are very choice, 
the heads may be pruned in like 
that of a rose, and thus reduced 
in size, they might be matted with 
advantage, because these are de- 
stroyed if they die down to the 
ground, whereas the shrubby ones, 
if they perish to the surface, will 
break up again as strongly as ever. 

Oladiolus. — ^These have of late 
years become highly popular ; and 
although they should have been 
planted in November, may stiU be 
procured in good order, and, if 
not provided in the proper season, 
and properly disposed of, should 
be now planted. They are most 
effective in groups of the same 
colour and kmd ; for they flower 
at different seasons, are of all 
colours, and half-a-dozen in a 
group in flower together make 
a fine appearance in a border. If 
they are already in the ground 
they require nothing till above 
groimd, when the earth may be 
'stirred around them to give air to 
the roots. 

Hepaticas. — These much-neg- 
lected but beautiful harbingers of 
spring are worth some trouble. 
iSiey are by no means tender, but 
they must not be choked by any 
other plants. They want light 
and air, and the earth well forked 
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about them. Herbaceous plants 
generally — ^aud there are hundreds 
that require similar treatment — 
should be cleared of their last 
year's growth and decayed leaves ; 
the eiffth should be well stirred 
about them as often as the rain 
runs it close on the surface. They 
should aU be removed with care to 
where they are to bloom. 

Hollyhocks should be deprived 
of their offsets, and left; to one 
^ood strong heart. This may have 
been done m autumn, but in mild 
winters they continue to throw 
out shoots, and every one of these 
will make plants, if struck like 
Dahlias, and if they can be taken 
off with a bit of root, they are 
plants already, and may be planted 
out as such. The old ones should 
be mulched with a spadeful of 
rotten dung, and the earth about 
them well stirred, that the mulch- 
ing may be washed in by the rain. 

Honeysuckles. — These, where 
they are climbing, must be well 
fastened. All the new but ripened 
wood should be well nailed or tied 
in, and all the weakly shoots re- 
moved. Where they are treated 
as shrubs, they should have the 
weakly shoots removed, and also 
those oranches which ctow inward 
and confuse the head; and the 
branches which will occasionally, 
in their efforts to climb, grow out 
of the range of the head, must be 
shortened back. It is only by 
constantly attending to this that 
we can control them, and the 
consequence of stopping them is 
a profose bloom all over the 
surface. 

Hyacinths, many of which are 
above ground, require but little 
attention until the leaves open, 
when they would of course take 



in all the rain, and if frost suc- 
ceeded, the solid ice would damage 
them. It is therefore as desiraUe 
to nrotect horn wet as from frost 
in beds : this is done best with 
hoops and mats; but when planted 
in tne borders singly or in small 
patches, it is managed by covering 
the patches or single roots witn 
flower pots with a cork in the 
hole, or a bit of tile or slate 
over it. 

Jasmines of various kinds will 
climb well, if constantly fastened 
as they grow. The wmte one is 
a common climber, well known 
and a good deal encouraged iu 
some localities; and it requires 
vigilance in repairing old fasten- 
ing and making new ones. Jas- 
mmum nudiflorom is the best of 
the hardy yellow ones, and makes 
long straight shoots, which are 
in rebruary and March covered 
with its golden blossoms the whole 
length. This does not grow so 
bushy as the white, and conse- 
quently does not require such sub- 
stantial fastenings. It is good on 
any wall, but it can be grown in 
pots and stopped to make a bush, 
which is in spring literally all 
flowers. 

Narcissus. — Of these there are 
many kinds, and disposed of in 
many ways. When in borders they 
are planted singly, or at most in 
groups of three, and they ought 
to be of the same kind. Cover 
with flower pots if they are above 
ground, but no trouble need be 
taken till they are up. 

Pansies in the Dorders have 
perhaps grown straggling. You 
may either peg down the long 
stems, and cover them with the 
soil so that only the ends are out, 
and leave them to root while the 
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centre will throw up new growth, 
or improve its present appearance : 
or you may cut back aJlI the long 
shoots, ana leave only the centre 
of the plant, which in most cases 
will make fresh growth and healthy 
blooms ; but the earth round them 
should be forked, and a little 
mulching or top-dressing of dung 
should be given to each. The beds 
of young plants, whether seedlings 
or struck cuttings, planted out 
some time ago, should be topped, 
dressed all over with perfectly 
rotten cow-dung or that of a de- 
cayed hot-bed; but before this 
dressing is put on, loosen the soil 
all over the bed. 

Phloxes require to be annually 
parted, or they will spread too 
m(Lch. They may go a second 
year if not very large; but, pre- 
suming them to have been parted 
and placed in store beds, they 
may with care stiQ be removed 
to the places where they are to 
flower. Their treatment gene- 
rally must be as other herbaceous 
perennials. 

Picottees, — ^The proper treat- 
ment of this favourite is every 
way like that of the Carnation: 
there is no difference in the habit, 
nor the hardiness, nor its dislike 
to excess of any kind, but of wet 
more especially. Like the Cama- 
nation, it is ^wn more in pots 
under protection than in the open 
ground; but it is more from the 
fear of vermin, which can be pre- 
vented in pots, than for any great 
apprehension of the weather. 

Pinks. — ^These are now in their 
flowering beds, or at least ought 
to be, and if not, the sooner they 
are the better ; but they will not 
bloom so strong as if they had 
been planted out in July and 



August. It is however a common 
practice to plant them twice as 
thickly as they ought to be planted 
in store beds, to be finally planted 
out at some future time. In that 
case, let plants remain at the proper 
flowering distances, and take up 
all the others to make new beds. 
You will then at least have one 
bed good ; these should be treated 
in the same way as Pansies : 
mulch them with a good half inch 
of decayed manure after the soil 
has been stirred. 

Polyanthus and Primroses. — 
Slugs are the devouriug enemies 
of these beautiful spring flowers. 
The coarser kinds will grow any- 
where ; it is more difficult to kill 
them than it is to keep the better 
sortsl They must during the whole 
year be watched, a^^d on the least 
sign of mutilation in their leaves, 
they must be examined through- 
out for the detection of the enemy, 
which will be found snugly en- 
sconced under the lower leaves, 
and perhaps buried in the soil. 
No vermin can bear beiiig dis- 
turbed, therefore often stirring the 
earth is a necessary operation, 
and an occasional watering with 
lime water is beneficial Pick off 
the dead leaves. 

Banuncultises. — The autumn 
planted must be protected against 
the frost by hoops and matting 
as soon as they come up, and 
the earth must be stirred and 
bruised, so as to press it close 
to their steins; for they break 
the soil in coming through, and 
often expose their tubers : by 
bruising fiiese lumps, stirring the 
soil, and pressing it close to their 
stems, this is prevented, and they 
are greatly strengthened. There 
is no occasion to keep off the 
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rains, even the heavy ones; bnt 
as it runs the earth together again, 
and forms a sort of crust or close 
surface that keeps out the air, 
and would, if left, freeze solid 
about their tubers, the surface 
must be stirred again, to make it 
loose; and the frost does not 
penetrate haK so far into loose 
earth as it does into solid. Light 
rains do not, however, have so 
much effect. The beds intended 
for show flowers must be dug out 
eighteen inches deep, and the soil 
removed to sweeten by frequent 
tumii^; or if fresh soil is to be 
used, it should be good fresh loam 
from rotted turfs, cut as if intended 
for laying down as a lawn; this 
being nearly half vegetable mould 
from the rotted grass and fibre, 
and stacked up for the purpose 
of rotting. This stuff should be 
chopped down thinly, and every 
living thing picked out, because 
turfs are often swarming with 
bots, ^rubs, and wireworm, either 
of which is fatal to whatever it 
attacks. As this kind of soil is 
the most valuable of all soils to 
the florist, some should be laid up 
every year ; and it is rarely quite 
rotten under two years: during 
the latter year it is chopped about 
and turned over repeatedly, and 
the greatest pains taken to kill 
every living thing except the com- 
mon ground-worms. This, there- 
fore, should undergo the rubbiuff 
through a coarse sieve that would 
let a filbert-nut escape — ^for earth 
may be too fine-anS d,mi^ tlus 
Sifting, use the opportumty of 
detecting every grub or wire- 
worm that could be left in it; and 
if such is to be used, it must be 
prepared this month. But if the 
ordWy garden soU is to be used. 



it must be turned over three or 
four times with one-fourth its bulk 
of thoroughly decomposed cow- 
dung. Towards the end of the 
month, three or four inches' thick- 
ness of cow-dung should be put 
at the bottom of the bed, and the 
compost put on it, till the bed is 
filled about four inches higher 
than the path, and there left till 
planting-tune.^ If the rotted turf 
soil is to be used, it needs no mix- 
ture. Of course, all the surplus 
soil must be removed. 

Roses. — These form the most 
splendid ornament m the British 
gardens. Tree Roses require ex- 
amination — first, to detect and 
destroy all suckers and growths 
of the stock: and, secondly, to 
see that the stakes to which they 
are fastened are firm in the ground, 
and strong enough in themselves, 
and the ties sound. A portion of 
the pruning may be done ; that is, 
the removM of all the shoots that 

frow inwards and confuse the 
ead, and also all those which are 
weakly and useless ; but it is too 
early to shorten the branches al- 
together, because in hard frosts 
they frequently die back two or 
three joints. Tjie most, therefore, 
that should be done towards ulti- 
mate pruning is to cut back the 
longest to within three or four 
joints of the place they are to be 
left. Bushes should be treated in 
the same way, that is, all the weak 
shoots, and all the branches that 
cross each other and grow in- 
wards, so that the inside snould be 
open and free to light and air. 

Snowdrops, like all other bulbs, 
should have the earth stirred 
about them. 

TulipSyEarly.— These are spring- 
ing through the ground, and 
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breaking the surface into lumps ; 
these lumps should be bruised by 
hand, and the crumbs pressed 
close to their spikes. 

Tulips, Lute, require the same 
treatment; but as they are in 
beds, and planted six inches apart, 
the whole surface must be stirred. 
If there be any vacancies in the 
best bed, when the great majority 
are up, remove the ground care- 
fully down to the root, and see 
the cause : sometimes i;he spur has 
been turned on one side by a stone 
or a lump, and the appearance 
of the spike above ground pro- 
portionably delayed ; sometimes 
the root will snow a damage, 
which must be removed with a 
sharp knife; sometimes the outer 
leaf nas decayed at the top, and 
fastened, as it were, so that the 
others cannot pass it, nor can it 
advance. In this case, the outer 
leaf must be removed as far as it 
is decayed : but it may be found 
that the bulb has altogether died; 
it is a satisfaction to know the 
worst. But the stimng of the 
surface two or three inches deep, 
and the bruising of the lumps, so 
as to set the soil close to the 
stems, must be done before the 
leaves open; for if delayed till 
afterwards, the earth will get into 
the heart, and do mischief. They 
should then be carefully covered 
against frost and also wet ; for the 
tulip, if properly planted, requires 
none. 

Violets must be kept clear of 
weeds, but they generally cover 
the ground so as to discourage all 
but the strongest. Any patches 
covered with hand-glasses will 
^ve flowers earlier, and without 
intermption by frost. 

WaUJlowers, of the ordinary 



kind, may still be moved with 
care, and want no protection ; but 
the fine double sorts must be 
protected somehow. If in beds, 
hoops and mats will do; but in 
the open borders, hand-glasses, or 
baskets made like beehives, but 
not so heavy, will be found very 
effective; and the superiority of 
the flower over the single ones 
make it worth the trouble for a 
few in conspicuous places. 

GENEEAL OBSEEVATIONS. 

The Flower Grarden should be 
kept like a lady's drawing-room: 
the hoe cannot pass too often over 
the surface, for it cannot be too 
often disturbed, but it must be 
always left clean. Whatever litter 
is occasioned must be raked off; 
the paths must be kept clear of 
weei ; the edgings well kept up, 
whether, box, or thrift, or arabus, 
or any other plant. There must 
be no vacancies. For the manage- 
ment of the Lawn portion of small 
gardens, and the Shrubs occa- 
sionally introduced, we refer to 
the department of "Lawn and 
Shrubbery;" and for the manage- 
ment of that part of the stock 
which is kept in frames, pots, and 
greenhouses in winter, tne direc- 
tions for that department must be 
consulted. We have only men- 
tioned in the operations for the 
month those suDJects which re- 
quire something to be done; but 
as the months advance, every- 
thing that wants attention will be 
noticed. 

Flowers in Bloom. — ^Winter Aco- 
nite, Alyssum, Crocuses, Hellebore, 
or Christmas Rose, Navelwort, 
Polyanthus, Primrose, Periwinkle, 
Snowdrops, Wallflowers. 
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Artichokes, thougli not so popu- 
lar as they liave been, are still 
grown for many private famiUes. 
if the old plants have not been cut 
down, clear them awav at once 
near to the ground, and put some 
earth over the crowns to preserve 
them from the frost, but it should 
have been done earlier. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. — These are 
generally continued in the ground, 
and dug up as they are wanted, 
but it IS better to take them up 
when the leaves turn yellow, re- 
plant aU the small ones, and the 
large ones preserve like potatoes. 
These should be planted six inches 
deep, a foot apart in the row, and 
three feet from row to row, unless 
they are wanted to hide any ugly 
object, for they will grow ten feet 
high. 

Asparagus. — This, during the 
winter months, has to be cut down 
and earthed up ; that is, dressed 
with rotten dung, and the earth, 
which has during the summer 
been washed down into the alleys, 
must be thrown upon the surface 
to the thickness of six inches 
above the crown of the plants, 
and the face left a little rounding 
to throw off the rains. 

Beans, Broad. — As these are 
sown from November to February 
and March with equal propriety, 
sow this month to succeed any 
already in the ground, or for a 
first crop ; put them in drills 
three inches deep, about four or 
six inches apart, and the drills 
two to three feet asunder, and 
if you have any beans already up, 
draw some earth to the steins. 



Broroli. — Clean the earth be- 
tween the plants, stirring the sur- 
face and leaving it loose. If any 
are showing heads, they maybe 
thrown down with their tops 
away from the sun. This is best 
done by making a sort of trench 
on the north or east side of the 
row, and bending them down by 
treading them over, throwing the 
loose earth upon their stems. It 
is frequently preserved through 
the hardest winter by these means. 

Brussels Sprouts can only be 
kept clean, and their decaying 
leaves removed; that is, if the 
winter has spared them. 

Cabbage. — Although the crops 
of Cabbage may have been pro- 
vided and planted out the last two 
months, you can never do wrong, 
if you have plants in the seed-bed, 
by planting them out, even on 
ground wanted soon for other 
purposes; they will grow large 
enough to be eaten as greens, 
and for this purpose they may be 
planted six inches apart, in rows 
only a foot from eadi other, and 
pulled as soon as they are large 
enough to eat. The Sprouts of 
Cabbages are now of great service, 
often giving us a di^ of greens 
when they are scarce. 

Cardoons. — ^These are only kept 
earthed up like Celery to olanch 
the stems, which are the only 
parts eaten. 

Carrots. — Sow a few this month 
if the weather be open. Choose a 
border that is naturally warm, 
cover the seed well, and use a 
little litter of some kind to throw 
over, and protect it at night, for 
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fear of frost, and do not uncover 
too soon, and not at all until a 
pennanent thaw takes place. 

Cauliflower, — ^Those under hand- 
glasses must have air on mild days, 
but if there be a cold wind, only 
tilt them on the opposite point to 
the weather. Those in frames 
under lights must be often ex- 
amined, the dead leaves pulled 
off, and the surface occasionally 
stirred. They must also be kept 
dry; they had better suffer for 
want of water, than have too 
much. It is also necessary to 
keep them clear from weeds, to 
give them abundance of air, and 
to cover them from frost, and 
keep them closely shut down till 
it disappears altogether. 

Celery. — ^The only care this re- 
quires IS to keep it well earthed 
up, and as this must be done on 
dry days, the opportunities are 
sometimes " few and far between." 
In doing this, take some pains to 
bruisethe soil into small crumbs, 
and to close the heart, that the 
earth may not get into it; and it is 
by no means lost trouble to cover 
with litter, that a sev ^re frost may 
not spoil it, as it would in a single 
nighf if unprotected. 

Chives. — This is a substitute 
for young onions, and the Kitchen 
Grarden should never be without 
a few. They will bear moving 
and parting at any period of the 
autumn or winter m favourable 
weather; it is almost as simple as 
parting a root of grass; where 
you have the crop established, 
you need only keep it clean. 

Com Salad. — ^This useful addi- 
tion to salads remains where it is 
sown, and now wants merely to be 
kept clear of weeds. A winter 
salad should never be sent in 



without a few leaves of it, and it 
win always yield a supply until 
the spring salads come in. 

Coleicorts, or Collards, are a 
coarse loose sort of cabbage, very 
hardy, and cultivated to send in 
bunches to the London markets, 
or to be eaten as greens when 
there are no young cabbages ; but, 
with the exception of one or two 
sorts ^ not worth the trouble of 
crowing, young cabbage plants 
have been found supenor to the 
coarse sorts, and those alone may 
be called more hardy. Many plant 
young cabbages very thickly, in- 
stead of at the proper distance for 
hearting, and as they advance, thin 
them out to the proper distances, 
using those which are pulled for 
Coleworts : those which have 
been so planted should be care- 
fully drawn, and those left for 
cab Daging should have earth drawn 
to their steins. There is but one 
sort of Colewort that is worth 
cultivating, it is called the Rosette 
Colewort, and supplied largely to 
the London markets. 

Dandelion, though a weed in 
general estimation, should be 
rather encouraged in some remote 
part of the garden, as a great ac- 
quisition to salads, especisSv when 
blanched by tying up, hke Endive ; 
or by covering cSse ; a flower-pot, 
with the hole stopped, should be 
put over the strong plants. 

Endive. — ^As this is required, 
blanch it by tying round on a dry 
day, or by covering it with a 
flower-pot, or by laying a flat tile 
on it, and it must be protected 
from frost by litter, otherwise it 
will rot and become useless. 

Eschalots may still be planted. 
Most people plant the small offsets, 
and use the full-sized roots for 
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general purposes ; but where the 
size is no object, it is more profit- 
able to retain the old root for 
planting, and remove all the in- 
crease for use, because the former 
are more prolific, and the latter 
are the best in flavour. For 
market it is otherwise ; the small 
must be planted, and the fall- 
sized bulbs used for supply. 

Garliek is much the same as to 
character, and requires similar 
treatment. 

Horseradish mav be planted 
according to the roUowing plan: 
Let the ground be trenched 
eighteen inches deep, and on the 
bottom of the trench lay three 
inches of very rotten duuft^upon 
this lay a row of pieces of Horse- 
radish, not necessarily crowns, but 
pieces of an ruch or an inch-and- 
a-halflong; take especial care that 
the earth thrown into the trench is 
well bruised and crumbled, other- 
wise the shoots will not come up 
straight; fill up the first trench 
by making another, and do the 
same to evenr row of sets. In 
due season tnese pieces or sets 
will send up shoots perfectly 
straight. 

Kaky Scotch, or Borecole. — ^The 
tops of these are excellent for the 
table; after being frozen, and after 
they are toppec^ the side shoots 
are equally good, perhaps they are 
better. They only require now to 
be kept clear from weeds, the earth 
stirred between them, and the 
yellow leaves, if any, removed. 

Kale, Sea, grown out-of-doors, 
not for the purpose of forcing the 
plants, require earthing up, so as 
to be secured a good eight-inch 
thicl^ess above the crown by 
digging allevs between them, and 
throwing the earth on the top. 



This protects them from frost, 
and gives them ample room to 
grow six or eight inches well 
blanched ; when the plant breaks 
the soil at top, they are cut. These 
are better earthed up inNovembo:, 
but "better late than never." 
Forcing is treated of in another 
part of the work. 

Lettuces. — The hardy kinds 
may be sown on a warm border, 
to be covered at night with straw 
or litter of some kind ; and unless 
the winter be very severe, they 
will survive and be useful. 

Onions, — The autumn sown 
crops must be chiefiy thinned by 
drawing, but they must be kept 
clear of weeds; some may be 
sown on a warm border, but should 
be regularly covered with litter at 
night. 

Potato Onions may be planted, 
if not already in the ground, in 
rows eighteen inches apart, and 
six inches from plant to plant in 
the row; but it is more curious 
than useful, for the bulbs are very 
strong : they are earthed up from 
time to time like potatoes. 

Parsley, one of the most useful 
herbs in the garden, should be 
thinned out where it is too thick, 
and those plants which have coarse 
leaves should be first removed. It 
is a very hardy plant, and there 
will be no harm iu sowing some 
where it is likely to be wanted. 

Parsneps in store should be ex- 
amined, and if they have been 
pitted, they should be protected 
from wet. They are best pre- 
served under cover, in layers of 
dry sand or soil, and covered from 
frost and heat. Many, however, 
keep them in the ground as late 
as tnis, and if so, tne sooner they 
are dug up the better. 
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Peas. — ^Those who begun sow- 
ing peas in November have, most 
likety, some up, and it must be 
borne in mind that frost does not 
penetrate loose soil so deeply nor 
so easily as it does the solia undis- 
turbed earth; therefore, as soon 
as peas are weU up, the earth must 
be stirred, and bruised, and drawn 
to their stems, nearly as high as 
the tops on the sunny side, and a 
hill or bank formed on the other, 
to protect them from the north- 
east winds. At the same time, 
however dwarf the peas are in 
habit, they should be protected 
with the sticks which are ultimately 
to support them, for these are a 
great protection. The sowin? of 
peas may be regulated according 
to the probable wants of a family, 
or the necessary supply. Some 
sow their succession crops as soon 
as the sowing immediately before 
comes up, others sow every three ' 
weeks all through the season, and 
that a long one, for they continue 
sowing until the end of July for ! 
the chance of late crops; under any 
circumstances, the present month, \ 
if open, is very proper for either | 
a first or succession crop. Dwarf 
peas may be sown in rows two ' 
feet apart, but taller ones must be 
two-and-a-half to three feet; and the ' 
tallest, which run six or seven feet \ 
high, must be four feet apart. 

Potatoes. — As we advocate 
early, and even autumn planting, 
before the tubers begin to grow, 
that they may make all their 
growth in the ground, while it 
must be admitted that if the seed 
can be kept from spearing, they 
win do well several months later, 
we merely recommend the present 
month for one planting; out we 
direct whole sets to be used, not 



large ones, but about the size of a 
hen*s Qs;^ ; and there are so many 
ways of planting, that it is neces- 
sarv to point out the principal, 
and our reason for preferring one 
more than another. In large con- 
cerns, a plough makes a nirrow, 
which is supplied with sets by fol- 
lowing, and (topping the sets in at 
given distances; tne plough, in 
making the second furrow, fills up 
the firet, and in this way whole 
fields are planted. There is no 
great objection to this. Another 
plan is, after the ground is pre- 
pared, to make holes with a dibber 
and drop in the sets. The depth, 
four to six. inches, is indicated by 
a mark on the dibber : we do ob- 
iect to this, because the dibber, 
by pressure, m^es a hard hole; 
the potato may stick half-way in- 
stead of going to the bottom, and, 
at any rate, is not so free to grow 
as if the earth was all loose round 
it. We recommend drills to be 
drawn six inches deep, and the 
sets to be dropped in about nine 
inches to a foot apart, and these 
drills to be two feet for dwarf or 
smaU-growing sorts, and two feet 
six inches for larger; the earth 
drawn out of the trench or drill 
being returned, covers the sets, 
which want no more trouble nor 
attention tiU the potatoes are up. 
Radishes. — Continue to cover at 
night all those previously sown, 
and sow more if wanted; but every 
opportunity should be taken to 
remove the litter when there is 
no frost nor chining cold winds ; 
and when weeds appear, thev must 
be removed, for they will grow 
faster than the radishes. Many 
sow onions and radishes together, 
but we are no friends to mixed 
crops; still there are no real objec- 
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tions to be raised to mere matters 
of taste. 

Rhubarb. — "By covering up the 
stools of Ehubarb with straw or 
litter it mav be considerably for- 
warded, but before this, the ffround 
onght to be dng, cleaned, and 
drMsed between them. There is 
no obiection, however, to putting 
a good coat of dung all over ana 
round each stool, and using dung 
for covering. 

Savoys, — These are very useful 
greens in winter, and it is desir- 
able to keep the stumps in the 
sround after the savovs are cut 
for use, for in particular seasons 
the sprouts are valuable. Frosts, 
that will kill all other greens, will 
leave Savoy Sprouts and Scotch 
Kale untouched. 

Spinach. — ^The crop of winter 
Spinach should be hoed, not only 
to clear it of weeds, but to loosen 
the earth round the plants ; while 
growing, they ought not to be 
more tmm six inches apart. This 
crop is capable of supplving the 
table with dish after disn by pick- 
mg only the fall-grown leaves 
from time to time. Sow a little 
of the smooth or round-leafed 
Spinach; the first of the spring 
crops to be succeeded by other 
crops each month, once or twice, 
according to the demand. 

Turnips only require to be kept 
clean; but as the crop mav oe 
nearly off, they may all be pulled ; 
the best to be stored, the worst 
to be planted close in some use- 
less spot, to throw up turnip-tops. 
A small sowing may be made at 
tiie end of the month ; but as it 
would be a doubtful experiment, 
it should not be a fall crop. 

Watercress. — ^These should be 
kept clean, and properly weeded. 



and they might as well be covered 
a foot with water now and then, 
it would preserve them from frost. 

6ENEEAL BEMABKS. 

In this month it is frequently 
cold enough to suspend all opera> 
tions; the ground, nard frozen, de- 
Mn^ the hoe, spade, and rake, and 
driving us from the open ground 
to some of the other deparhnents. 
We may indeed wheel aung from 
the heap to the various quarters 
that require" dressing, and we 
ought to take advantage of a frost 
for such work, inasmuch as the 
barrow goes over the cround 
lighter, and we can tread any- 
where without injuring the soiL 
If the wet be excessive, we must 
keep off the ground altogether, 
for nothing does more harm than 
trampling the ground while soft 
and fuU of water. When we are 
fairly driven from out-of-door 
work, we ought to employ our- 
selves in threshing or picking 
out various seeds that we have 
saved, for it is better for being 
preserved in the pod. It must be 
Dome in mind, that whatever is 
delayed by frost or wet must be 
done as soon as possible after- 
wards. 

The Vegetables in Season in tlie 
Gardens or in Store. — ^Beet-root, 
Brocoli, Cabbage, Cardoons, Car- 
rots, Celery, Coleworts, or Col- 
lards, Endive, Eschalots, Garlic, 
Horseradish, Jerusalem Arti. 
chokes. Kale, Leeks, Onions, 
Parsley, Parsnips, Potatoes, Ro- 
cambole, Sage, Salsafy, Savoys, 
Scorzonera, Skirret-root, Spinach, 
Cabbage sprouts. Thyme, Turnips, 
Water and Garden-cress, Winter 
Savory, and, where they are cared 
for. Mushrooms. 
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THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN. 



.The work of Pruning may be 
commenced this month; and while 
the Wall-fruit Trees demand at- 
tention, it should be remembered 
that Standards may be improYcd 
greatly by equal care, although 
they are generally left to them- 
selves, rarely being visited from 
the tune oi gathering the crop 
until the next year's fruit is ready 
to pluck. We have frequently re- 
ffretted this neglect, because it 
&ads to uncertam and irregular 
crops — ^very heavy one year, very 
light, or perhaps none at all, the 
next. There are certain rules, 
founded on known principles, that 
every gardener ought to observe ; 
first, wlien the head of a fruit-tree 
is crowded with crossing branches 
and a forest of weak shoots, it 
shuts out sun and air from the 
interior, which never bears ; and 
the growth of such useless wood 
takes from the fruit that nourish- 
ment which should swell it: se- 
condlj, that thinning of the fruit 
on any trees causes the remamder 
to be finer. 

Almonds, — ^The sweet kind srow 
iind ripen well enough if all the 
weak shoots are cut away, and 
the inner branches are thinned 
out; and this is a good time of 
year to do it. 

Apples feel the benefit of this 
kind of pruning as much as any 
fruit that we grow on standards. 
Why do finer mdt oome on espa- 
liers than on standards? because 
the same aged tree has not half 
the number of branches to sup- 
port, nor hfdf so much fruit to 
nourish. Espalier apples must be 
treated like pears (which see). 



Apricots. — ^Although the prun- 
ing of waU-fruit trees mi^ht be 
delayed a month or two without 
any disadvantage, where there is 
much to do, there is nothing like 
beginning in time; therefore set 
about it this month, for as the 
apricot is the earliest, so it should 
be first done. To prune and train 
these properly, the operator must 
understand what he does it for, 
and what he wants. First, then, 
we want the branches to cover 
the wall at regular distances from 
each other; and all the branches 
that cannot be nailed in without 
crowding, must be taken away. 
Secondly, as the fruit comes prin- 
cipally on the ripened branches of 
last year's growth, we must save 
as many of the best of these as we 
can nau in without being too close 
to others. Thirdly, as young one 
year's wood is better than older, 
we may always cut away old wood 
to male room for it. Our first 
business, therefore, is to cut away 
all those shoots that grow straight 
out from the wall, imless they 
come at the bare part of a wall 
and would be serviceable; in 
which case " gentle violence" may 
be used to bend them down, and 
then fasten them. As all the last 
summer's shoots were nailed tem- 
porarily to the wall while growing, 
our next business is to unnail 
them all, and some of the old 
wood also, if necessary, that they 
may be laid in properly, and at 
proper distances, sumcient to make 
room for the fruit, selecting the 
best and strongest, whenever there 
is more than is wanted. But as 
these shoots come mostly from 
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the wood that bore fruit last year, 
and often three or four come on one 
shoot, ve have to consider which 
we have the best room for, and 
how many of them we can lay in ; 
the rest must be cnt away. But 
we must think it no trouble to 
unnail even large branches, if, by 
shifting them a little higher or 
lower, we can make better room 
for the young bearing wood ; for 
veiy small branches or shoots of 
the last year's growth will bear 
&uit. Neverthefess, we must not 
be too greedy ; one or two of the 
best shoots on each of the last 
year's bearing branches will be 
Quite sufficiem, excepting it be to 
nQ bare places on the wall ; and, 
generallY speaking, the shoot near- 
est the lower end of the branch is 
the best, because it secures a pro- 
Yision of youne wood hereaner. 
Some have the oranches horizon- 
tally, some fan fashion; and the 
fui is the best for those who have 
to make the best use of their 
time. Some few fruit come on 
the short spurs that grow on the' 
old wood; so that in pruning 
these spurs must not be touchea 
Use the old-fashioned shred of 
woollen and cast-iron nails, and 
take care that the branch is not 
braced too tightly. 

Berberis is an ornamental shrub, 
and generally grows best in its 
own wild way; but there is no 
harm in thiumng out the middle a 
little, and it is as well to caution 
the operator that the wounds 
made vsj their thorns are very 
painfbl, for they are poisonous. 

Cherries, as standards, want the 
useless branches in the centre of 
the head cut away, to give light 
and air to the rest. On walls, the 
traiimig is like the apricot, only 



nearly all the branches may be 
laid in, and the wall may be filled 
tolerably close. 

CkestnuU, — ^These seldom ripen 
weU in this country, but thinning 
out the head would promote earlier 
growth, and give the nuts a better 
chance. 

Currants and Gooseberries, — ^Be- 
gin pruning. All the lateral shoots 
must be cut off nearly close, and 
the main branches be left perfect 
skeletons of trees : the bare look- 
ing branches, however, need not 
be shortened ; and if they are not 
within a foot of each other, a side 
shoot of one of them may be left 
to fill out a little; otherwise all 
laterals are better out of the way. 

Filberts, — These may be kept 
down like bushes, or allowed to 
grow large shrubs, or trained as 
standards. All we have to do in 
either case is to thin out the 
inner branches, and let in plenty 
of light and air. 

Mffs are rarely grown other 
than as wall-fruit, and on a south 
or south-west aspect they will 
rip en their fruit most seasons. 
We must not use the knife much; 
and when we do, it must be to 
take branches completely away. 
There must be no shortening of 
the shoots: the more wood we 
can lay into the wall the better, 
provided we have room for the 
fruit ; and it is necessary to cover 
against frost, for the voung fruit 
shows before the ola has been 
gathered, and the winter would, if 
unprotected, destroy them. Of 
course, the weakest shoots are to 
be removed, if any. 

Medlars only want thinning out» 
otherwise the sim could never 
reach further than the surface, for 
they grow very dense. 
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Mulberries, — ^If the trees be 
yoTmg, keep them firom getting 
too thickly wooded ; for xmtess the 
sun can reach the finiit, it cannot 
properly ripen. Those who are 
partial to the mulberry should 
^w one tree on the wad, laying 
m the branches as close as it can 
conyeniently be done, and allow- 
ing ail the foreright shoots, which 
are those that ctow outwards, to 
remain, except Ine longest, which 
should be cut back or away alto- 

f ether. The mulberry must not 
e pruned like peaches and apri- 
cots, and the shoots nailed close, 
but the main branches only 
must be fastened; the principal 
fruit will be on the shoots that 
grow outwards. 

Nectarines and Peaches have so 
much the habit of apricots, that a 
reference to the treatment for that 
fruit will be sufficient. The peach, 
perhaps, grows more vigorously 
and makes longer shoots ; but all 
the rules for one will do for the 
other. If the bloom-buds are yery 
plentiful low down a shoot, it may 
be shortened with adyantage; but 
as they are mos% situatea nearer 
to ana quite up to the top, eyery 
bud that is cut off is a loss ; for, 
howeyer crowded the fruit may 
be, we can always reduce the 
number, that the tree may not 
haye too much to do. 

Planting, — ^This month is quite 
as late as Planting ought to be 
deferred; therefore prepare at 
once to do it all out of hand. If 
you haye a good loamy soil, plant 
your trees without dung : nothing 
IS easier than the supply of nou- 
rishment to fruit-trees when neces- 
sary ; and too vigorous a growth 
flit the onset is by no means de- 
sirable. Attend to a few good 



sound rules. First : Save all the 
fibres you can in taking up the 
trees. Second: Cut off all the 
damaged ends of the root. Third: 
B/cduce the head of the tree in 
proportion to the damage and loss 
the root has sustained. Fourth: 
Neyer plant the trees deeper than 
the coflar of the root. Fifth: 
Secure the tree from the slightest 
disturbance from wind or other- 
wise, by fastening to the wall or 
to stakes. Make the hole deeper 
and larger than required to admit 
the root, and throw the loosened 
soil back in part, so that the tree 
will stand in soft ground. Set 
the tree in the hole higher than 
it is to be, because it will be 
trodden deeper in, and sink, and 
for this you must allow ; the sur- 
face ought to just coyer the collar, 
and no more. If you are planting 
new wall-fruit trees, choose one 
year old from the working, or at 
most two; cut back all the 
branches to three eyes, and of 
course three shoots will come for 
each one removed, so that the 
wall will be rapidly furnished. 
Some buy trained trees, and want 
fruit directly. In this case, the 
roots must not lose a fibre, and 
must not be exposed an hour to 
the air. Besides this, we should 
cut back every alternate branch 
to three eyes, and have the others 
only shortened back to well- 
ripened wood. The only difference 
observed in planting standard 
fruit-trees is, that they must be 
fastened to stakes instead of the 
wall ; the holes to be made twenty 
or thirty feet apart in the open 
^ound for standards, and say 
fifteen to twenty for the walL The 
stem should be six or eight inches 
from the wall at the crown of the 
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root, and slope to the wall. With 
resaffd to supporting the stand- 
aros, three stakes, a foot off, on 
three sides, and to cross at the 
top where tiie stem is to be tied, 
wul be found the most firm. 
Raspberry canes. Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes, and Filberts must 
be planted by the same rules and 
witn the same care. Planting 
espaliers is similar to planting 
wall-trees; the only difference 
between them is, that the one is 
nailed to a wall, and the other tied 
to a trellis, but pruned and trained 
flat, and not allowed to grow out- 
wards. 

Pears. — ^The training of Pear- 
trees on a wall or trellis is much 
the same as any other ; but as the 
fruit is borne on short spurs out 
of the old wood, the first care is 
to get healthy growth to cover 
the wall at proper distances, and, 
in the summer months, to cut 
back all the young wood that is 
not wanted dose to the heel, and 
to encourage the branches that 
are to form the tree. Fan-shape 
is the best for both wall and 
trellis, and trees should be cut 
back until there are a sufficient 
number of branches to form a 
^ood fan; and they should be six 
mches asunder at two feet from 
the trunk, and this would of 
course increase to a great distance 
at the ends of long branches ; but 
we must select the first good 
strong shoot beyond the two feet, 
to form a branch between the 
two ; and when we get two feet 
farther on, we may select another, 
so that by these means we should 
fill the waU at proper distances as 
far as the tree extended. Know- 
ing, then, at planting, or at any 
time after planting, what is re- 



quired, our pruning this month 
must be in accordance. It is only 
when the main branches are worn 
out, and cease to bear spurs, that 
we must seek for young wood to 
supply their places. 

PluffUy like apricots, bear chiefly 
on the young wood, and must hie 
pruned like tnem, when on a wall 
or trellis; but stajidards'should be 
thinned out to give light and air, 
and throw the additional strei^tii 
into the bearing branches ; and 

Quinces require no other ma- 
nagement. 

Maspberries. — ^Whatever num- 
ber of canes may have grown up 
by the side of the old stools, they 
must be removed, and not more 
than the three strongest left, and 
the old plant cut off. The super- 
fluous canes may be taken off 
with their roots, to form new 
plants, or be merely cut down: 
and those which are left must be 
cut down to four or ^Ye feet high, 
and the tops tied to strong stakes. 
The canes taken off may be planted 
at proper distances; they should 
not DC nearer than four feet in the 
rows, and six feet between the 
rows, and, according to their 
strength, be reduced m height — 
weak ones to two feet, strong 
ones to three or four; they should, 
at all events, be cut down to a 
strong bud, for the small ones 
cannot do any good. The ground 
should be dug between the plants. 

Strawberries. — ^Few fruits have 
been more trifled with than this 
universal favourite; and if those 
who love the garden, as well as 
strawberries, read half the non- 
sense that has been written about 
them, it would deter people from 
attempting to grow them. No- 
thing is more simple. This is the 
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on tlie under side, jnst below a 
leaf or joint, and brmg the knife 
upwards, sHtting the branch about 
half-way through; cut off the 
sloping piece ^elow the joint on 
the tongue thus formed, that it 
may be square, then carefully peg 
the branch down on the upper 
side of the portion cut, and the 
slit will naturally open, the end of 
the branch above ground will bend 
upwards, and thus fastened will 
root in a given time, according 
to the nature of the plant so 
layered. 

All the spaces between the 
young trees should be dug or 
lorkea ; vacant ground shouM be 
dug or trenched ready for plant- 
ing ; seedling trees, shrubs, and 
plants of all kinds that are large 
enough, may be planted out; 
shrubs and trees that have grown 
too large for the present room 
they occupy, should be replanted 
at wider distances, or there may 
be sufficient number taken up to 
leave the rest at proper distances, 
and those so removed may be 
planted out elsewhere. 

Pruning forest trees and young 



ornamental timber should be now 
looked to, chiefly removing the 
side shoots of those intended for 
standards, and taking away any 
uncouth-growing branches. 

Seeds of all uie trees, shrubs, 
and plants may be sown in the 
ground already prepared for them, 
covering them according to their 
size, one or two inches thick. This 
comprises nuts and berries of all 
kinds, large and small seeds of 
all sorts. 

Young Seedling iphaats of all the 
Americans and other choice sub- 
jects, should be hooped and matted 
against frost; those who can, 
cover them. 

Herbaceous Plants, and peren- 
nials generally, may be parted for 
increase, and planted on store beds 
to give strength; 

The present is an im^rtant 
period for generally cleamng all 
the stock, and for planting out all 
kinds of stocks for bud(fing and 
grafting: rose, plum, apple, quince, 
and others, for working the various 
choice subjects, should be got in 
this month, if not done before, and 
at distances to allow of working. 



PITS AND FEAMES. 



In this department we comprise 
those structures that are without 
artificial heat, and the plants 
usually kept in them; and in 
January they are all occupied. 

Auriculas should have a frame 
to themselves. The principal evil 
to contend against with these, and 
in fact near^ all plants, is damp; 
and when &ames stand on ordinary 
ground, which is too often the 
case, it is impossible to guard 



against it; many staad the frames 
on a bed of ashes or brick rub- 
bish, or gravel, or some me- 
dium which they consider dry, 
and think themselves secure, for- 
getting that every time they water 
me plants the surplus runs into 
the stuff at the bottom, and has 
to evaporate within the frame ; it 
soaks in, certainly, and the top is 
soon dry ; but nothing perishes in 
nature ; the water rises again in a 
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damp fog, which is poison to 
plants in confinement, and none 
snffer so fatally as Anricnlas; the 
only safetj^ consists in making a 
surface, from which water will 
run o£P. Paving with hrick, tile, 
stone, or concrete, laid with a 
trifling slope, so that whatever 
runs through the pots will nin off 
directly, is absolutely necessary 
for the security of this delicate 
plant. It is very true that many 
people grow them well on the 
ordmary ground, because, when 
the weather permits the frames to 
be frequently opened, the damp 
vapour goes away. It is only 
when a long frost prevents us 
from giving air that the damp 
vapour is confined and settles on 
the plants. As this precaution 
cannot be taken by everybody, and 
many set the frames on the best 
bottom they can make, all we can 
urge is, never to water the plants 
till they are obliged, and on every 
possible occasion give air. On 
fine open da;^s take the glasses off 
altogether, pick off the dead yellow 
leaves very carefolly, by pulling 
them sideways, and rather down- 
wards, and keep the earth now 
and then stirred on the surface, 
but vsithout going deep enough 
to touch any of the fibres. The 
blooming plants for exhibition 
wiU throw out side shoots occa- 
sionally, and unless you want the 
increase, take them off before they 
grow any size, while they are 
almost buds; if the increase is 
required, take them off as soon as 
they are large enough to strike. 
If you have neglected to take off 
any of the bloom stalks that come 
up in the autumn, it is better to 
take them off now than to let them 
flower; but any that are now show- 



ing the bloom-buds may flower 
well, although too early tor show- 
ing. Seedlings that may remain in 
the seed-pan must be carefully 
looked to, and the soil stirred 
slightly on the surface. 

Carnations and Pieoitees.-These 
are as impatient of damp as the Au- 
riculas, and the treatment ought to 
be as nearly similar as possible ; 
the leaves that turn yeUow must 
be removed very carefully, as the 
bark is easily injured. They are 
benefitted by stirring the surface 
of the soil, and require water very 
seldom, in fact, bemg almost still 
all the winter months, they hardly 
want it while there is the least 
moisture in the pot, and this is 
easily seen by turning out one of 
the oalLs and replaci^ it. 

PinJks are not potted for the 
sake of protection, but for the 
convenience of removing and late 
planting ; for if they are carefully 
grown m pots, they will turn out 
into beds, not only without suf- 
fering, but will do as well, or 
near^ so, as if the bed had been 
made in autumn. They are usually 
potted in four-inch pots, a ]^air in 
a pot, or in three-imcn pots smgly ; 
they will take more water than 
Picottees, or Carnations, because 
they grow more during the winter ; 
but they must not be kept damp, 
and they must have all the air they 
can get every fine day. Thougn 
more nardy than many plants, and 
capable of standing the winter 
out-of-doors, they will not bea,r 
much &ost in pots, because, if 
frozen through the sides of the 
pot, the sponsioles of the roots 
get killed, and the plant receives 
a serious check. 

Fansies are kept in small pots 
for transplanting into beds, and 
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in large ones for early bloom ; for 
the present montli they are in 
. three-inch pots, and require atten- 
tion to watering; the plant is never 
idle. If they were put in large 
pots of rich soil in autumn, they 
would grow and bloom partially 
all the winter, but they would 
not be saleable nor transferable; 
the object of store-pots is merely 
to keep them on tne move in a 
small compass, that they may be 
packed well or transplanted in the 
spring; these, too, cannot have 
too much air in open weather, nor 
does a gentle shower hurt them. 

Cinerarias camiot bear frost, 
and if in common frames, the 
wood-work ought to be banked up 
with turfs a foot thick all rouno, 
be entirely uncovered in fine 
weather, and covered beyond the 
reach of frost every nignt; they, 
too, are impatient of damp, want 
frequent examining, the bad leaves 
picked off, the earth stirred, and 
seldom watering; but with all 
our care, a hard winter, a little 
confinement, or alen^hened period 
without sun, will sm)ject them to 
the red spider and fly ; the former 
can only be got rid of by dusting 
the leaves with black sulphur, and 
the latter by fumigation with to- 
bacco or tobacco-paper. They, per- 
haps, do better in a greenhouse. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses, when 
grown in pots, must be protected 
with a fr£une and class, and they 
must now be careftdly looked over 
for slugs and snails, for if these 
once make a serious attack on 
them, the plants are very long 
before they recover. Take off the 
dead leaves, and do not allow the 
earth to get dry; they do not take 
half the harm from wet that any 
other plant does. 



Brick Fits with good strong 
lights are nearly as good as a green- 
house for many sulajects, because, 
when shut up and well covered, a 
frost must be very hard and very 
long to get in to them ; on this ac- 
count many people winter their In- 
dian Azaleas, Camellias, and other 
half hardy shrubs and plants in 
them, for nothing but frost can hurt 
them if they are kept tolerably 
dry, and the water that is given 
them can run off; but some atten- 
tion must be paid to certain con- 
ditions — ^first, the plants must not 
be crowded, nor even touch each 
other; next, the^ must always 
have plenty of air in dry mud 
weather; m fact, all the lights 
may be taken off, but in damp and 
foggy days they are better without 
any. When the wind is north- 
east or east, even if there be no 
frost, they must either be shut or 
only tilted on the off side. Yery 
many greenhouse plants may be 
housed in brick pits, when, as is 
frequently the case, there is no 
better convenience. Heaths are 
also grown in brick pits success- 
fully up to a certain size, but as 
everything wants light and air, 
and Heaths more than almost any 
other plant, tall ones must be in 
deep pits, and have sufficient 
light and air at the bottom. How- 
ever, a good deal of the mischief 
is avoided by giving plants plenty 
of room. Stocks and mignonette 
are leading articles, and many 
thousands of pots are ^wn 
yearly; these should be thinned 
to three or four plants in each 
pot, and those taken out may 
be potted if wanted, the same 
number in a pot. 

Violets in frames, whether planted 
in the soil or in pots, will require 
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to be freqaently cleaned; the 
under leaves decay, and must be 
nulled off ; these are ready to be 
forced, as they may be wanted a 
few at a time, and if kept in the 
cold frame will flower before those 
in the open ground. 

Hyacinth* and NarcUsus. — 
Tulips and other bulbs may be 
well CTOwn in frames, and when 
intended for forcing, they can be 
removed as wanted, but they will 
bloom finely in the cold frame; 
but these, unlike fibrous rooted 
plants, require to be kept moist, 
m fact, as the blooms rise, they 
must not be allowed to get dry on 
the surface. 

Pits and frames should be kept 



very clean ; they should be swept 
out occasionally, and the inside 
of the glasses snould be cleaned ; 
no dead leaves should be allowed 
to lay on the bottom, and where 
there are shelves so disposed as 
to bring the plants near the glass, 
the bottom should also be water- 
proof. It is as necessary to keep 
the under part of the stage dry as 
it is to d]^ the shelves, for the 
damp will rise up to them and 
settle on the plants, so that those 
who adopt shelves to keep plants 
dry are sadly mistaken, unless 
they use all the precaution that 
we have pointed out for frames on 
the ground, and see that the water 
runs off. 
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In this department of garden- 
ing is comprised everything that 
hastens the perfection of fruit, 
flowers, plants, or vegetables; 
and from the forcing of Rhubarb 
to the fruiting of a rine, we must 
endeavour to laj down rules for 
the operator. We shall treat of 
subjects which interest every- 
body, and are within the means of 
ahnost every gardener, whether 
amateur or proressionaL 

Almost everything that is ca- 
pable of being forced would suf- 
fer, and most likely fail altoge- 
ther, if suddenly removed from 
cold to extreme neat ; and there- 
fore one prevailing rule is to put 
everything throng a gradual in- 
crease of the temperature. The 
effect of sudden change from cold 
to heat in flowers is a failure of 
the bloom. Put a hundred Moss 
£oses into the forcing-house from 



the open ground, and scarcely one 
will give a good bloom; put a 
dozen into the greenhouse at the 
coolest end, in a fortnight remove 
them to the warmest end, in a 
fortnight more let the heat be 
increased ten degrees, and then 
they may ffo into the forcing- 
house with the certainty of flower- 
ing well. But we must make an 
exception to a forcing-house for 
Roses alone, because they may 
be at first without heat, and the 
temperature of the forcing-house 
gradually increased until regularly 
set on. When we say they must 
not be removed from the open 
ground to the fordne-house, we 
are presuming that the forcing- 
house is in riill work with other 
things. In many family establish- 
ments the Stove is the only forcing- 
house, and for the sake of its own 
plants it is of necessity at a tern- 
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peratnre of 60° or 65® at least, 
by day, and somewhat lower at 
night. In some establishments, 
where Forcing, Vinery, Peach- 
honses, and Stove are always 
going, the whole of them are 
made available for forcing some- 
thing. 

Apricots are easily grown in 
pots and kept dwarf. These are 
to be gradually inured to the heat, 
therefore at this period are in 
some of the houses. Have a care 
that they do not want for water, 
and invariably rather warmer than 
the temperature of the place they 
are growing in. Pot them no 
lower than 9ie collar of the root. 

Cherries do admirably in pots. 
They are better for being a year 
established, but we have known 
them potted up from the open 
ground as soon as their fruit buds 
could be detected, so as to enable 
the gardener to make a good 
choice. These, like the other 
subjects for forcing, must be gra- 
dually inured to the heat, and 
must at least be 55® by day. 

Cucumbers and Melons are forced 
many ways. A common hot-bed 
is the most prevalent medium, but 
there are many different forms of 
pit and house adapted for this 
mdt, and we have seen them pro- 
duced at ail seasons by each of 
them. The common hot-bed shall 
be first spoken of, because it is 
within everybody's means, and the 
dunfi^ when done with is worth as 
much as when it was hot. Make 
a hot-bed this month ^\^ feet 
thickness of dung, which will sink 
down to four by the time it is 
ready for the plants. Let stable 
dung be shook out lightly and nut 
in a heap for a few days, until it 
gets hot; fork it all over again. 



and shake it out to another heap, 
and if any portion of it is dry, 
water it with a water-pot : and 
this shaking out and changing it 
from one heap to another must be 
repeated till the dung is all over 
of a moderate heat. Then build 
it up like a small hay-stack, square 
and upright, about one foot larger 
all round than the frame which is 
to be placed on it, patting down 
the dung, but not pressing it, all 
the way you build. Next put on 
the frame and light, and shut it 
up. Thrust a taper-pointed stake 
into the back oi the dung, and 
make it reach the centre of the 
mass, that by withdrawing this 
daily you may feel the heat of the 
bed. When the heat has come up 
well, and the inside of the frame 
is of the temperature of 65® or 
upwards, the bed will have sunk 
considerably, and perhaps un- 
equally. In this case take off the 
box and light, and adjust the bed, 
putting afl over the top surfece 
three mches thickness of loam, 
from rotted turf two parts, and de- 
composed dung rotted into mould, 
one part. This should be mixed 
well together and kept ready for 
use, but if we have not got it 
ready, we must use it newly mixed ; 
then replace the frame and glass, 
and close it down till the heat re- 
turns. If you can procure plants, 
or have got them ready, you may 
before the end of the month place 
a plant — ^many put two — under 
the centre of each light. But if 
you have to sow the seed, sow 
a few in a pot and put on the 
frame. As soon as up, pot them 
off singly in a three-men pot, or 
two plants in a four-inch pot; 
give them a little water, and re- 
place them in the bed. As soon 
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as they have two good rotigh 
leaves, and the plants keep grow- 
ing, pinch off the top of the shoot 
to indnce a side growth; and as 
soon as a couple of side-shoots 
make their appearance, the plants 
are ready to pnt out into the 
frames. Now comes the question, 
whether the same hot-bea wiU do 
any good towards fruiting them ? 
If the heat has declined a little, 
it can be recovered by removing 
some of the cold dung that pro- 
jects beyond the &ame till you 
come to the warmer portion, and 
line it well with hot stable dung 
two feet thick all round. This 
will bring up the heat; but the 
heat should never be less than 
58«^ in the night and 75 ^^ by day. 
If the heat has declined a sood 
deal when the plants are ready to 

fo out, which IS not very likely, 
eep it for other subjects, and put 
all your Cucumbers into newly 
made beds after the same plan. 
Some gardeners make up a slighter 
hot-bed this month, on purpose to 
raise their Cucumber and Melon 
plants ; but there is no saving be- 
yond the dung, and it is better to 
keep the plants in their pots in 
the first bed tiU wanted. JN^ever- 
theless, if you can get plants by 
the time your first bed is ready, 
instead of having to raise your 
own seed, it is far better. Whether 
you make your bed this month or 
the next — ^whether for Melons or 
Cucumbers — it must be made the 
same way, or something like it. 
Pits have been made for Cucum- 
ber-growing, some to hold dung 
under ground, some heated with 
hot water, some one way and 
some another, but the treatment 
of the plant must be the same, 
because the heat must be suffi- 



cient. If your hot-bed is consi- 
dered sufficient for growing the 
Cucumbers on to fruit, take the 
pot in your hand — ^whether with 
one plant or two — ^tum the ball 
of eiurth out, and set it upright in 
the middle of the bed, ana put 
the same kind of earth all round, 
a little higher than the surface 
of the bal^ so as to form a sort 
of basin for the convenience of 
watering. The roots will soon 
come through the heap, when you 
must add more, and at length add 
enough to nearly level the soil; 
for tne ridge that formed the 
basin must be levelled and drawn 
down, so that the average thick- 
ness of the soil must be about six 
inches. Before the month is out 
the plants will have grown a little, 
and want regulating. Meanwhile, 
you may make as many new beds 
as you please, and get plants in 
them as fast as they are ready to 
receive them. Cucumbers are also 
easily forced in a hot-house in 
large flower-pots, and the plant 
allowed to run up the rafters 
of the stove, the fruit hanging 
down. 

Figs will grow and ripen in a 
common stove without any extra- 
ordinary care. The smafl dwarf 
kinds are best adapted for pots; 
but where houses are provided on 
purpose for them, some attention 
must be paid to the entire crop. 
Pots should be plunged in tan this 
month, and the fig-house requires 
nothing but forkmg the beds in 
which the trees are planted, and 
keeping the temperature at 50^* 
to 55°. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — 
Whether in pots or planted in the 
peach-house, the temperature now 
should not be more than 50® or 
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55**. Pots may have been in the 
house a months but will require 
nothing at present but to be re- 
freshed witn water occasionally. 
To commence potting Peach-trees : 
for this purpose ffet three-year-old 
plants, and put tiiem into twelve- 
mch pots, cutting all the branches 
back to three or four eyes, and 
bring them into the house this 
month to inure them to a change 
of season; but they will bear 
nothing this year — only grow. 

Plums may be forced m pots as 
Peaches, or in tubs, or they may 
be planted in the border of a hot- 
house. In either case they ought 
to be in the house this month, 
and<the temperature,d!2°, gradually 
raised after the first ten days to 
52°. Pruning of fruit trees is 
the same in tne house as on the 
walL 

Strawberries, — Begin forcing, 
when the pots with established 
plants are brought into the house, 
at 40° ; increase gradually to 50°, 
when the flower-Duds swell, and 
ripen at 55° or 60°. Whether 
you have already begun, or begin 
now, this must be attended to. 

Vines, — ^In all hothouses, stoves, 
greenhouses, and conservatories, 
where there happen to be Vines, 
the grapes must be subservient 
to the principal objects of the 
house ; but although much can be 
done towards assisting them, it is 
impossible they can be so fine, or 
be calculated upon at a given 
season so well with plants as with- 
out them: in fact, unless every- 
thing give place to the necessarjr 
management of the Yine, the frmt 
will not be all it ought to be. 
With regard to the pruning, 
wherever there are plants to pro- 
tect, there must be but one rod 



up the rafter ; but as to mflnftging 
the rods, it is the same as a roa 
on the wall. The Vine must becin 
forcing at 50°, and be gradusdly 
got up to 60°, till in full leat 

fradually increased to 70° while 
looming and ripening ; therefore 
the Yine cannot be said to have 
justice if there be any plants that 
will prevent this. Nevertheless, 
the vine when pruned well is 
conformable to almost any regular 
temperature. It has been said 
that with six houses ripe grapes 
may be had all the year : we oe- 
lieve it could be done with a less 
number. 

Vines in Tots, — Those well 
established for fnuting^--either the 
first lot or for succession — ^may be 
pruned back to the ninth eye, and 
taken into the house — ^the green- 
house, if there be no regular 
vinery ; and the shoot may be tied 
horizontally imtil the eves break, 
or be coiled round a trellis. 

THE PINEBY. 

Although the Pine-apple may 
be fruitea in a common not-bed, 
and frequently is among stove 
plants, it thrives best in a proper 
pit or house, and is very little 
the worse for a Yine up each 
rafter above, and a row of Straw- 
berries on a top sheK. There 
must be a good body of tan, or a 
medium in which bottom heat can 
be secured for the plants. This 
is sometimes provided by means 
of hot water. Tan is the favourite, 
and this ought in the present 
month to be of the temperature 
of 80° or 90° at the bottom of 
the pots. Water about twice in 
the month ; and if you have rea- 
son to believe the soil is impover- 
ished, water with liquid manure 
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onoe out of three times ; and the 
safest liquid manure is decom- 
posed dung fairly rotted to mould, 
a good spadefal to ten gallons of 
water. Any suckers that are 
ready may be taken off and potted; 
any plants that have filled their 
pot!9 too fall of roots may be 
shifted. There is no season that 
oon be recommended in prefer- 
ence, and it is idle to suppose any 
one month is better than another 
for an operation which is not de- 
pendent on season but on progress. 
Market gardeners endeavour to 
fruit Pine Apples about the parti- 
cular season that they sell oest, 
but private families like their fruit 
to be always ready ; consequently 
when any plant is ready for a 
change of any kind, give it at 
once, and not let it go back for 
want of attention imtu others are 
wanting it also. When a fruit 
has been cut, it has been the prac- 
tice with some to take off the 
suckers, remove the plant, and fill 
its place with anouier fruiting 
Pine. Mr. Hamilton, who pub- 
lished a treatise on the subject, 
earths up the old plant, so that 
the sucker, or perhaps two, may 
strike into the soil without losing 
in the meantime the nourishment 
from the mother root : the conse- 
quence was a more rapid develop- 
ment of the fruit; for we have 
seen noble fruit on two suckers 
ripened within nine months of 
the time the parent fruit was cut. 
He managed the earthing up by 
means of additional rims put on 
the pot. 

Melons, — ^These are in all re- 
spects so similar in growth to the 
cucumber, that we need only refer 
to that article. 

There is no reason why any 



fruit that grows may not be forced; 
but nothing is to l)e gained by it. 
Pears we can have amiost all the 
year round; apples quite all the 
year. Currant and Goc^eberries 
are preserved so well that no one 
would ^ve a price for the fruit 
before its time. Otherwise, it 
matters not what we propose to 
ripen before its time; we have 
only to begin with a healthy plant 
in a low temj^rature, and ^a- 
dually increase it till it is equsu to 
the season at which such things 
ripen; there is very little difficult. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus. — Make a hot-bed 
this month as if for cucumbers; 
when three inches of soil is on, 
and the heat genial, procure three- 
year-old roo£ of Alsparagus, and 
place them on the sunace, spread- 
ing out the roots, but placing the 
plants as close as you can ; cover 
this with three inches more soil, 
and when done, shut up the frame, 
only giving air to let the steam 
out; when the heat has come 
through, another inch or two of 
soil will be necessary for those 
who want a long hard imeatable 
stalk, but for those who consider 
Asparagus a delicacy, and enjoy 
it, no more earth is necessary; the 
crowns of the roots are about two 
inches below the surface. 

French Beans, — Sow three or 
four in a six-inch pot, and as many 
pots as you please, this month, if 
you have not abeady done so ; put 
them into the ^eenhouse a short 
time, and then into the hothouse, 
unless there be a house on pur- 
pose ; water them when the earth 
gets dry ; water also any that are 
up. 

Sea Kale is forced now the same 
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as we have recommended for Aspa- 
ragas, except that the whole firame 
may be filled with leaves, and 
covered with wood instead of 
glass, or ashes may be used in- 
stead of leaves. But in the open 
ground each plant may be covered 
with an earthen pot with a solid 
cover, and the whole be enveloped 
in a heap of hot stable dung ; this 
month yon may begin. 

Potatoes. — ^These maybe forced 
in a moderate hotbed; and when 
prepared with four inches of good 
light soiL set whole sets of pota- 
toes in rows a foot apart, and the 
sets six inches apart from the back 
to the front ; put on three inches 
more soil; these have only to be 
kept clean, have air on mild days, 
and to be dug up when they are 
large enough; any small potato 
will be adapted for this culture. 
The Fulham Early Round and the 
Ash-leaf Kidney, are the best per- 
haps of those that are reasonable 
in price. 

jP(?flr5maybeforwarded by sowing 
in pots, as we should sweet-peas, 
securing them as they ^w to 
prop-sticks, shifting them mto six- 
inch pots if they fill the others 
before you can put them out, and, 
if necessary, letting them bear in 
the greenhouse ; but the object to 
aim at is to get them strong and 
healthy, just budding into flower 
by the beginning of May, by which 
time they might be turned out. 
Those sown now will come into 
bearing before they could be ven- 
tured out-of-doors. 

BadisheSy Lettuces, Salads of all 
sorts, Onions, may all be raised in 
hotbeds sown this month ; so also 
may Carrots of the early kind. 

Herbs, such as Fennel, Mint, 
&c. may be potted up out of the 



ground, and forced two months 
oefore their time, by placing them 
this month in a common hotbed 
or in the stove. 

PLOWEBS. 

The forcing of flowers is more 
or less practicable, and practised 
hj every earnest gardener, profes- 
sional and amateur. The nur- 
series are always provided with 
a quantity of dwarf plants, potted 
on purpose for forcing ; Azaleas, 
Bhododendrons, Lilacs, Kalmias, 
Deutzias, Wegelia rosea, Jas- 
minum nudiflorum, Roses, es- 
pecially Moss, and other plants, 
all calculated for early flowering. 
Procure a stock of these, and 
every fortnight take a few into 
the greenhouse, and when you 
like, the second lot into the green- 
house ; take the first lot into the 
stove, and so continue ; remember, 
that when they once begin to swell 
their buds they require a good 
deal of water. 

Bulbs. — ^The pots of Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Jonquilles, CampemelSy 
Early Tulips, &c. may be brought 
into the greenhouse for succession, 
or as a beginning. These require 
a good deal of water, and it is by 
bringing a few at a time from the 
cold frames that a succession may 
be kept up for a considerable time; 
remove to the stove any that have 
been a few days in the green- 
house. 

Roses are worthy of the gar- 
dener's skill; and, considering 
the beautiful specimens at the 
exhibitions, are as much indebted 
to the mechanic as to the gar- 
dener ; it is, or ought to be, the 
ambition of a young gardener to 
give practical proof that so many 
props and lines are not necessary. 
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bj exhibiting some without them. 
In the year 1837 or 1838, or there- 
about, we showed "twenty or 
twen^-five varieties of China 
and Hybrid Eoses" for a very 
handsome prize. There were but 
two c(»npetitors — one showed the 
fioses cut, and being the greater 
part small, they cut a poor fieuxe; 
we showed ours m pots, and not 
a stick nor a tie to any of them, 
two-thirds were standards and 
half standards. We were de- 
frauded oi the prize because ours 
were in {)ots, although there was 
no condition annexed to the prize, 
which, however, was doubtless 
intended for the msoi who had it ; 
but we mention this to show that 



they can be grown without sup- 
ports, and ought. 

Begin by pruning carefully 
whatever plants you intend to 
force, not leaving an inch of weak 
wood. If standards, keep the 
head clear of any inward branches, 
let the pots be ample, and remem- 
ber that the plajits forced last 
season will force best this if you 
have taken care of their after 
growth, and let them ripen their 
wood. Put these into the green- 
house this month, and the sooner 
the better ; let all the ripe wood 
be cut back to two eyes, unless 
you want to retain more for the 
sake of shape, and cut away every- 
thing w^ak and unripe. 
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Although where there is one 
stove, so called, there are fift^ 

rnhouses, there is not one-han 
<^culty in managing the 
fermer that there is in looking 
after the latter. The whole busi- 
ness of the stove is heat and 
moisture — the only care of the 
gardener is to see the plants pro- 
perly watered. But there are 
times for stove plants to rest, and 
then the only attention required is 
to let them alone until they make 
a move. 

Amaryllis. — ^This beautiful tribe 
of plants exemplifv our notions as 
wefi as any we cim meution : when 
they are growing, give them all 
the moisture they want or will 
take ; when their leaves begin to 
turn yellow, and not till then, 
leave o£P watering, and do not 
touch them till they begin to start 
again : this will be by pushing the 



end of their bloom sheath through 
the top of the bulb, and some may 
be domg so now. Shift these, and 
these omy, into pots a size larger, 
without disturbmg the ball, and 
give them plenty of heat, light, 
and moisture.; but confine this 
operation to those only which 
snow themselves upon the move : 
those which are too small to bloom 
will show their green leaf, but 
they must have tne same atten- 
tion. When they have occupied 
pots as large as is convement, 
turn them out during their period 
of rest, and shake out all the soil ; 
rctpot them, water them once, to 
settle the earth about their roots, 
and let them alone till they move. 
Keep the temperature of the 
house up to 65*^ to 75° during the 
day, ana 55*^ to 60° during the 
night; and keep a registering 
thermometer in the house, to 
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show tlie extremes, for it is of 
the highest importance to know 
whether any inmcation of ill-health 
in a plant be caused by cold, or 
yon are to look for other mis- 
chief. 

Growing plants of every de- 
scription must be syringed occa- 
sionally, and the house shut up 
close. All those which have filled 
their pots with roots must be 
shifted into others a size larger. 

Cuttings that have rooted must 
be potted off, as well as seedlings 
that are large enough. Cuttings 
may also be taken off, and struck 
under a bell-glass with bottom- 
heat. 

Any plant that looks unhealthy 
should DC examined by turning 
out the ball. If nothing particular 
ajjpears, and the pot is not crowded 
with roots, replace itj give a little 
liquid manure, and plunge it in 
the tan to the rim of the pot. 

As some of the plants Drought 
in to force into early bloom will be 
ready to open, send them to the 
conservatory, and thus make room 
for a succession ; bearing in mind 
that all things under forcmg treat- 
ment take a good deal of water, 
and suffer much for want of it. 

If there be any decline in the 
heat of the tan-pit, get new tan, 
and mix it up with the old ; but if 
the old be too much decayed, 
either discard it altogether or sift 
the dust from it, and keep only 
the largest to mix with the new ; 
for although a tan-pit is not abso- 
lutely necessary to make a hot- 
house, it is necessary to have 
bottom-heat at command. If, 
however, you have the hothouse 
separate from a tan-pit, the direc- 
tions here apply to both as if 
in one. 



Although it is no part of the 
duty of the stove to grow cucum- 
bers, it is so easv to grow two or 
three plants in large pots in the 
tan-pit, and carry them up the 
rafters, that, unless you have great 
convenience elsewhere, or are re- 
gularly growing them in other 
structures, one can hardly resist 
the temptation to grow them 
where they are no trouble, and 
cut a score or two during the 
season. 

Remember that any relaxation 
in the heat and moisture of the 
house engenders the red-spider — 
and once in, it is difficult to get 
rid of; and if the mealy-bug ap- 

{)ear — which is a sure sign of 
aziness in the manager — nothing 
but incessant washing with warm 
strong soapsuds will get rid of it, 
and keep it under; for the very 
web or white dust that flies about 
would appear to be the spawn, 
and it settles anywhere and eveiy- 
where. 

Cleanliness with the plants, 
pots, shelves, flooring, and waUs 
IS absolutely necessary for the 
health of the plants ; and air, 
which must be given cautiously, 
cannot be given too often, so long 
as it does not lower the tempera- 
ture below 60^ or 65®; but avoid 
doing it except when the heat ia 
well up, the weather still, and you 
are on the spot to stop it when 
you please. 

As to the several plants, about 
which we might write a good deal, 
there is nothing reqmred this 
month but what is here directed, 
except 

Seeds of Stove Plants may be 
sown at any time ; and when im- 
ported, and you do not know its 
age, you should sow it instantly ; 
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for, a short time exposed after 
the packages are opened, may 
destroj the vitalitj. Bat, heiare 
much room and time are lost npon 
growing seedlings, it is necessary 
to he acquaint^ with their na- 



ture ; for we have found mneteen 
ont of twenty of those seeds^ 
which people fancy are yahiahle 
presents, perfect rabhish, infinitely 
worse thsm our garden weeds. 



CONSERVATORY. 



This is perhaps one of the most 
effectiYe periods of the year for 
the Conserratory, because, with 
ordinary attention to the other 
houses and the plants in the 
bord^», it is gay and interesting. 
The Camellia Japonica is a very 
leading ornament. The protracted 
hkxmiof the late Chrysanthemums, 
the variety of Cinerarias, Pri- 
mulas, and a few of the winter 
flowering Ericas, make a splendid 
show, Then, if we turn to par- 
;ticnlar plants, the Cestrum Au- 
.rantiacum, with its golden-orange 
UocHu, profusely scattered over its 
surface ; the Roses, which, without 
any forcing, enter largely into the 
winter flora^ if only kept from 
ike frost; the Violets, which fringe 
the paths; the forced Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, and early 
Tulips, add a brilliance. In fact, 
wint^ is the g[lory of the con- 
servatory ; and it is the simplest 
thing in the world, if the means 
are allowed, to have it from 
Christmas to March in a bla^e of 
flower; and after that the diffi- 
culty is still less, if there be any 
at aU. As we have said what it 
ought to be this month, set about 
.msuang it so if there be anytliing 
short, and lose no time about it. 

Cleanliness is the first essential, 
for nothing compensates for dirty 



shelves, glass, borders, or floors: 
not a fallen leaf or petal should 
be seen ; and all the cleaning 
should be done before the family 
is in sight. The conservatory 
should never be visited by the 
gardener or his men while the 
household is about. It is the 
reading-room of some ladies, the 
working-room of others. It may 
be the audience-room upon some 
occasions, and the smoking-room 
on others; but, except the con- 
servatory-bell be run^, no one 
employed on the premises should 
be within sight. 

Great care should be taken of 
the climbing-plants, that thev do 
not grow too wild. " Train tnem 
up," like a child, " the way they 
snould go," for it is difficult to 
get them right if they once go 
wrong. 

Eork the borders in which plants 
are permanently planted out ; re- 
move plants that are merely 
plunged in pots and have gone 
past their prime; but remember, 
that as all plants force better the 
second year than the first, if pro- 
perly attended to, you must take 
as much care of l^em when done 
with for the conservatory as you 
did while they were preparing for 
it. Let them perfect their growth 
in a proper temperature, and take 
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their rest afterwards. There is 
no exception to this, unless it be 
in herbaceous plants, which force 
as well the first year as at any 



time; not so withEx)ses or Azaleas; 
in fact, plants of all sorts that do 
not die down annually force better 
the second year. 



GREENHOUSE, 



Tms is perhaps the most im- 
portant department in the garden 
establishment. In the stove or 
hothouse we have only to guard 
againfit cold, and a few degrees of 
heat produce no evil result; but 
in the greenhouse we are between 
heat, cold, and damp, and all these 
extremes are mischievous. Erost 
is fatal, damp a slow but sure 
poison, and heat very injurious. 
The temperature should never be 
higher than 50°, nor lower than 
33** or 34° in] winter time; and 
the only way to prevent damp is 
to light fires in the day-time; and 
g^ve air in greater or less propor- 
tions, accor£n^ to the d^ree of 
temperature within. There must 
be no damp on the shelves nor on 
the ground, no dead leaves about, 
nothing to harbour or create damp. 
There are many classes of plants 
that will thrive in ordiuMy green- 
house treatment. The I^^acris 
tribe, the Acacia tribe, the Azaleas, 
Hoveas, the CamelHa Japomca, 
the Erica family, and Botany Bay 
or Cape plants, generally will do 
with similar treatment. They 
cannot stand much frost j they 
are as ill-suited with heat, and 
they do not flourish in damp or 
moisture. They all require all 
the air they can get ; they do well 
in any wind but north and east, 
even if a little strong, and want 
but little water during the winter. 
But Geraniums cannot bear half 



the hardships, and therefore, being 
a family of ^reat importance ^ 
the florist, it is not unusual to 
give them a house to themselves. 
At this time aU greenhouse 

Elants should be exammed to see 
ow the roots appear ; if they are 
beginning to mat together r8und 
the sides of the pot, they must 
either be shifted to larger sizes, 
or be carefully watched that they 
do not lack moisture, for when 
the pot is full of roots the moisture 
is soon absorbed; and Camellias, 
Acacias, and such other plants as 
have set their buds, are on no 
account so well shifted at this 
period as after blooming; never- 
theless, those which are not too 
forward may be safely put into 
larger pots. Too sudden an ex- 
citement, or too violent a check to 
Camellias, would cause them to 
drop their bloom-buds ; therefore, 
watch and water them more fre- 
quently itt preference to changing 
meir pots ; there is no other plant 
so susceptible. 

Make room in the greenhouse 
for all the plants and flowers that 
want a probationary fortnight or 
three weeks on their way to the 
forcing-house ; turn out those 
which have "bided their time,** 
and let a succession take their 

5 laces. Tropeolums and Kenne- 
yas, as weU as other climbing 
plants of the like nature, must 
be constantly watched as they 
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advance, and be directed in their 
growth ; for if they be neglected 
until they have rambled about, 
they cannot be placed so well as 
they would have grown when pro- 
perWled. 

CiUtinga that have rooted may 
be pott^ off singly into three- 
inch pots, or less, if the plants 
be very small; and others that 
have nuide growth and filled their 
pots with roots may be shifted. 
Cuttings may still be taken &om 
any pmnts whose wood is in a 
proper state, that is to say, whose 
shoots can be taken off close to 
the last year's ripened wood, but 
not with any part of it attached 
to them, and these may be struck 
under a bell-glass ; as the rooting, 
however, is radlitated by bottom- 
heat, you may give that if you 
can. 

K you have Cinerarias, Gera- 
niums, and other soffc-wooded 
Slants in .the same house, be 
oubly careful of damp and cold 
winds. 

On the least appearance of 
green-fly, fumigate the house with 
tobacco-smoke, and on the slight- 
est attack of red-spider dust the 
plants with black sulphur. 

In frost, keep up the fire heat 
by day, and open the glasses a 
little at top, for the temperature 



need not be over 40^ all day if 
kept down bv air, and the house 
may be closed as soon as the elass 
falls towards sun-set, or earlier; 
no matter how low short of freezing 
the glass goes down at night. 

A& the Dulbs in glasses or pots 
must be looked arfcer, for the 
glasses should be kept full and 
we pots regularly watered; to 
bloom them in the greenhouse 
can hardly be called forcing, but 
whenever a few are wanted to be 
pushed on a little they can be 
removed to the stove. 

Those who have but one green- 
house for all their plants must 
contrive that the most hardy are 
placed in the coolest and most 
airy part, and the more tender 
ones m the warmest. 

Seed of all kinds of greenhouse 
plants. Geraniums, Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Primula, Hovea, 
Epacris, and others, may be sown 
in pans this month, in a mixture 
of two-thirds loam and one-third 
peat put through a small sieve, 
covered very lightly by means of 
the sieve with the same mixture. 
This must be put in a warm comer 
and be kept moist, but not wet. 
It is a good plan to cover the 
whole with a little damp moss, to 
be removed when the seed begins 
to germinate. 



HEATH STRUCTURES. 
These are various. We have | fine day through the winter, and 



seen some thousands of Ericas 
growing well in brick pits, with- 
out fire or other artificial heat, 
and as it was continued for years, 
we have no reason to think it a 
bad plan ; but there was nothing 
large. The management consisted 
in opening them completely every 



covering them close in hard 
frosts ; we have seen them often 
with the soil on the pots frozen 
hard on the surface, and then the 
only precaution taken was to covey 
them from the sun until everything 
was thawed again. 
But Heath Structures, to grow 
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plants of any size, should be easily 
opened altogether, sides and top, 
and as easily closed. A draught 
of air woida be detrimental ; but 
thrown open to the wind that it 
mi^ht fisdrlv blow them about, they 
thrive well. A ridge roof, of 
which the top lights would slide 
down on the lower ones, and the 
side and end windows open out 
straight, with a middle table level 
with the lower part of the front 
lights, so that the tallest plants 
might go along the middle, and 
the shorter ones come nearer the 
edge, and a two-foot table next 
the window, would be the perfec- 
tion of a Heath-house for specimen 
plants of all sizes. If there were 
any of extraordinary size, too tall 
for the table, it might be short- 
ened, to make room for them on 
the gronnd. The advantage of 
this house would be, that it could 
be closed or open, or partially 
open, according as the weather 
may dictate. 

As we have not all got exactly 
what we should like, we must do 
the best with our present means ; 



therefore give the plants all the 
au: you can on mild bright days. 
Let gentle winds blow them abont, 
that is, if they are not on an ex- 
hibitor's nsnal scaffolding, for it 
does much good to move their 
branches a htde ; but even laoed 
and caged up, as it is the fashion 
to grow them, the wind will do 
ijaem good. Great care must be 
taken in watering; never give 
them a Httle ; always pot them so 
that the pot above the soil will 
hold as much water as will go 
through all the soil; this, how- 
ever, must not be given while they 
are at all moist, and give no fire- 
heat until absolutely necessary; 
when you do, it would be well to 
have a self-acting ventilator, that 
should open when the temperature 
rose to 46° or 50®, for artificial 
heat is detrimental, not perhaps 
perceptibly at the time, but m 
reference to permanent health. 
Excitement, beyond a certain 
point, is injurious to plants as to 
animals, and is therefore to be 
avoided as much as possible, and 
especially with Heaths. 



GERANIUM HOUSE. 



This month we must continue 
to stop all the shoots tliat grow 
out of form, and also aU that we 
require to throw lateral branches 
to make plants bushy. 

It forms no part of our business 
to give the directions, like the 
treatise writers, for stickinff in 
props and tying up branches; 
growers will do tliis in spite of 
us if they think proper, but a 
Geranium, if grown properly, wants 
no assistance. 



As these plants grow all the 
winter, their pots soon fill with 
roots, and many will require to be 
shifted this month ; the only way 
to know this wiU be to examine 
here and there one, by turning out 
the ball, and if the roots have 
grown round the side, put the 
plants in pots a size larger. 

Tliose who draw these plants 
up weekly, and continue stopping 
the shoots to increase the number, 
will keep the house now at 50^' 
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or 65°; others, who would grow 
th^n naturally, will be content 
with the temperature of 40*^ to 45°. 
The plants will not be so mon- 
strous, but they will stand without 
props ; the flowers will not be so 
numerous, but they will be larger 
and finer. 

Pot off all struck cuttings, if 
not yet done ; keep all the small 



plants close to the ^lass ; give air 
on mild days ; and if the house be 
inclined to dampness, give heat, 
and keep the top lights open to 
diT it. 

Seedlings should not be stopped; 
let them grow their own way with- 
out checK, that you may see their 
natural habit up to their flrst 
blooming. 



WINDOW GAKDENING. 



The ordinary temperature of a 
dwelling-house would assimilate 
nearly to a greenhouse, if the 
good people who had the care of 
plants were careful upon a few 
unportant points : First, never to 
leave them in a draught of air, by 
leaving windows and doors open 
at the same time ; removing them 
on one side, out of the direct 
draught, would obviate the evil, if 
the doors and windows must be 
p^n at the same time. A high 
wind is not damaging, unless it 
breaks them; but a slight con- 
stant draught is bad. Second, to 
water them seldom in winter time, 
and never tiU they want it, but 
then to wet all the soil. Third, 
on no account let them stand in 
water in their pans, for it stops 
all air to their roots from below, 
and soon rots the only useful parts, 
the spongioles, or ends, of all the 
fibres. Fourthly, to give all the 
air they can in mild weather, by 
opening the window, but not the 
door. We are directing now for 
the present and winter months 
generally, but a good selection of 
plants is everytlmig, and we shaU 
speak of none but tnose proper to 
depend on. 



Bulbs. — ^Hyacinths, Snowdrops, 
Tulips, Narcissus, and all other 
hardy bulbs, are either in pots or 
glasses before this time; and all 
they require is light and air at 
present. I^ as is very common, 
the Hyacinth glasses are made 
chimney ornaments, and the flowers 
are grown on the shelf, the foliage 
and stalks will be drawn up to 
twice their proper height, and will 
fall down, being too weak to sup- 
port themselves upright, and they 
will fall over the side ; and if not, 
they will look ugly. Keep them 
all, therefore, at the window, close 
to the light. 

Camellias. — Keep the tempera- 
ture as even as possible, by giving 
air on mild days only, and shiu 
the windows before sunset. The 
Camellia can bear a good deal of 
heat and a tolerable degree of 
cold, but sudden changes make 
them throw their buds : they can- 
not have too much air, if the 
weather be fine and open. Don't 
water while the soil is damp. 

Cinerarias, — These plants like 
air, and do not like change : water 
seldom, and never while the soil is 
moist; but never give a little — ^no 
plant is properlj watered unless jt 
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runs through the bottom of the 
potj and then all that is in the 
pan must be thrown away. 

Evergreens (hardy) of all kinds, 
if bought where they have been 
grown in the pot, will do well 
even in exposea situations, unless 
the frost lasts long enough to 
freeze the earth solid. But it they 
have been merely potted up for 
the occasion, the chances are 
against them : they are, perhaps, 
«ome time dying, but they gene- 
rally get worse every week, till 
gone altogether. They are as 
much balcony plants as window 
plants ; but in the balcony, or out- 
side a window, they are too often 
neglected, and even healthy plants 
fure spoiled for want of water. Give 
them plenty of air, and they do 
Hot mmd a little frost. 

Fuchsias have by this time drop- 
ped their leaves, and only require 
to be kept out of the frost: as 
they are by no means ornamental, 
"they may be put aside where they 
will not be altogether forgotten. 

Geraniums are very sensitive, 
-and north-east wind does not agree 
"with them, whether it freezes or 
not ; draughts are as bad. They 
must never have air if the glass 
stands below 40°, and no water 
till, by a slight relaxation of the 
foliage, you find they want it; 
then soaK all the soil in the pot,, 
but let it drain away and the pan 
be dry. They will continue grow- 
ing all the winter; and if any 
branch grows out of form, -too 
long for the root, pinch the end 
off, or cut it back. 

Heaths. — ^Those who are fond 
•of these plants should tell the 
nurseryman they are to grow in 
the wmdow, and he will supply 
£he kind that will best bear the 



treatment; for there are some 
Heaths that are djifiicult to grow 
even in a proper Heath-house. 
This month they must not be 
over- watered ; but the Heath is 
soon dead if allowed to get dry. 
Watch them, therefore; for the 
soil they grow in dries rapidly. 
When the soil is dry on the top, 
put enough water to run through 
and drain away, and give no more 
tiU it is dry again. 

Myrtle. — ^An old-fashioned and 
much-neglected, but nevertheless 
a first-class plant, a beautiful 
evergreen, a neat and pretty white 
flower, an unexceptionable habit, 
and the foliage aromatic. These 
require the same treatment as the 
Camellia, but they are rather more 
hardv. 

Roses. — ^The 'China kinds are 
the best adapted for the window 
in winter time: they are by no 
means hardier, but as they con- 
tinue blooming as long as they 
continue grbwmg, they should not 
be exposed to cold winds nor to 
sudden changes. 

Primulas must be kept inside, 
except on very fine warm days. 

Succulents. — Of all the plants 
adapted for house culture, nothing 
beats Succulents. The Cacti fa- 
mily (of which there are hundreds 
of varieties), the Aloes (almost as 
varied), the Sedums, Crassulas, 
and nobody knows how many 
others, will live for months with- 
out water, and are of so many 
forms, fashions, and colours, irre- 
spective of their flowers, that an 
interesting collection, that would 
almost give no trouble, miffht be 
got together "without difficulty. 

Violets require but little atten- 
tion just mew ; see they do not 
get quite dry^ and that is alL 
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PliBASUBE GROUND AND SHEDBBERY. 



The Lawn must be attended to 
all the winter. In the first place, 
worm casts are abundant, and 
these most be spread abont. Bush 
harrowing is the best remedy upon 
a large scale, but brushing them 
about with a common birch-broom 
will do for small ones; rolling 
afterwards is essential, and then 
mowing is easy and dean work. 
Every month, m fact every thaw, 
brings this upon us ; and between 
the frosts in winter time there 
are some of the grasses that would 
soon grow into thick lumpy turfs 
if not regularly cut down. Con- 
tinue therefore to attend to these 
particulars ; for^ if neglected, the 
lawn soon grows rough, and the 
coarse grasses will get ahead. 

Prutnng the various shrubs 
from time to time, as you observe 
a disposition to wander and grow 
out of form, becomes an impor- 
tant duty. The year's growth 
must we watched, and, if too vi- 
gorous, it must be checked, only 
Siat care must be taken not to 
cut aw^ blooming branches or 
buds. Li all eases where bloom 
buds are set, you must beware 
what you cut away. Blooming 
shrubs should always be pruned 
directly the bloom decays, and 
before the new growth that is to 
flower the next year is made. 

Rhododendrons show every bud 
that is to bloom, but there are 



many branches that have no buds 
at their apex. Any of these that 
are out of form may be cot back 
at once, and even uoom buds if 
you think it will improve the form 
of the bush. 

Azaleas are the same in these 
particulars. Every bloom bud 
shows ; and if you can improve 
the form of the plant without 
losing any of these, now is the 
time to do it. 

Lilacs, Almonds, Pyrus Japonica^ 
Crategus, the DouUe- flowering 
Cherry, Mountain Ash, and other 
bloommg trees and shrubs, show 
their flower-buds ; you may there- 
fore prune out all the barren 
shoots that grow inside the head 
or bush without sacrificing a single 
fiower, and it should all be com- 
pleted this month. 

Honeysuckles and Eoses on 
poles, or walls, or fronts of cot- 
tages, or trellises, should be pruned 
and nailed; the Roses may oe cut 
back to anv extent without sacri- 
ficing the bloom, for their flowers 
come on the wood of the current 
year's growth. 

Standard Roses in Shrubberies 
must be pruned as in the flower- 
garden, except that if they grow 
among shrubs you may be more 
careless of their rambling ; but you 
must frequently examine tiiem to 
see if theur stocks are growing or 
sending up suckers, for these will 

E 
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in a veiy short time supersede the 
head and kill it altogether. Such 
is the struggle Nature makes con- 
stantly to reclaim what Art has 
taken from her. A vi^rous shoot 
from the briar stock of a fine 
worked Rose would, if undetected, 
kill the head in one season. 

The vejges are apt to spread 
into the paths and to encroach 
xipon the clumps if not checked ; 
uerefore, with a proper edging- 
iron, cut them back to their pro- 
per dimensions, leaving a perfectly 
smooth edge^ for nothing look^ 
worse than coarse rough edges 
to a smooth lawn. 

If shrubs are growing into one 
another, and likely to spoil both, 
consider whether either or both 
shall be removed; sometimes one 
is sufficient to disturb, but it often 
happens that both should be taken 
up and one planted between the 
spots where each stood; the other 
may be planted in any place that 
is tnin or that it will improve, but 
it ought to be done this month. 

We are no advocates for delay 
in garden matters, but still people, 



from many causes, may wish to 
plant now, and if the weather be 
fine and the ground in good order 
they may do so with impunity; 
only bear in mind that all tne root 
must be saved at taking up, and 
planted before the fibres have time 
to dry. With great care and vigo- 
rous pruning oi the brandies, par- 
ticuhurly removing all the weak 
and useless ones, even deciduous 
trees and shrubs m^y not suffer by 
removal 

American Plants may be re* 
moved at any time, even while in 
bloom, thoufi^h that is courting 
mischief. Azsdeas, Rhododendrons, 
Ealmias^ Heaths, Andromedas and 
others that grow in peat can be 
removed with a ball that would 
alone be sufficient to sustain them 
through their bloom even without 
planting at all, so that peat beds 
may be formed now and mmished 
witn plants without the least fear 
of failure, and by choosing those 
well set with bloom, spleimid ad« 
ditions mav be made to the Lawn 
and Shrubbery without the most 
remote chance of failure. 
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Alpines should be protected 
from too much wet, and if at anv 
particular spot on the rock-wort 
or the dry place on which they 
are grown, it be overhung with 
trees, so as to create a (mp, it 
will be fatal to them unless thrown 
off. They can stand a little in the 
warm months, when the wet drains 
off rapidly, but in winter it is 
death to all the delicate sorts. 

Azaleas, — ^Thesebeautifolspring 
Jiowers grow naturaUy in peat 



beds, have a root nearly all 
fibre, and they ramify into the 
peat soil to such an exxent that in 
taking them up the ball will be 
whole, and the size it is cut. 
They are therefore sent from the 
nurseries with a ball of earth 
to them quite sufficient to sustain 
them for weeks even if they were 
not planted. They will therefore 
move well at any season but thQ 
hot growing months, when they 
require almost drenching daily foip 
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It sHort time, and until they have 
made their erowth. They may be 
bought in uiis month. There is 
^ mat variety now, for both 
English and Continental florists 
bave raised many noble sorts from 
the original American varieties. 
To thoso who buy a whole collec- 
tion there is ample room to induce 
in colours and shades ; but tor 
garden ornament Ponticum major, 
a bright yellow, Coccinea major, 
a bright red, and Aurantia major, 
a bright orange, are the most con- 
spicuous, and weather permitting 
they may be bought with advan- 
tage this month, because they ex- 
hibit their bloom buds, and planted 
this month as well as any other. 
If they are to be planted in the 
open l)orders, you must have a few 
barrowfols of peat earth to put 
round the balls, so that at the 
growing season the roots shall 
Snd some soil to root in instead 
of suffering a check from ordinary 
mould, riant them the same 
depth as they have been growing; 
that is, with the top of the root 
even or nearly even with the sur- 
face of the soiL 

Anemones not yet planted may 
be got in any time during the first 
thrSe weeks of the month; later 
is not so good for them. Let 
them be t&ee inches below the 
surface, and be six inches apart, 
in beds of four feet, or in patches 
of iihree or four along the borders. 
These grow best in good hazel 
loam and cow-dung, but they will 
do prettv well in any garden soil 
that will bring cabbages, for it is 
neither a coarse nor delicate 
feeder. 

Annttals, Rarefy, — ^If the month 
be open and the weather tempting, 
•you may sow all the hardy annuaLs 



in the open border ; but if other* 
wise, they will be just as well left 
till next month. By hardy annuab 
we mean those that want no nurs- 
ing to bring them forward, but 
wmch will sow themselves if not 
watched, and come ur> in due time, 
Nemophylla, Eschscnoltzi% Gore* 
opsis, Sweet Pea^ Lupin, ^Ten-week 
otock and China Aster if you can 
find a warm border and some Utter 
to protect them,) and ahnost any 
of the annuals, m a common gar- 
den frame without artificial heat ; 
but unless the weather be very 
open, you may leave it until next 
mouth, or you may sow half this 
montL 

Auriculas in the open borders 
only require protection from slugs, 
snails, and weeds. They want no 
water. Li fact, it is only the hardy 
kinds that will live in borders, and 
they wiU bear any amount of ne« 
gleet short of being devoured by 
vermin, or choked by weeds. 

Campernels are among the 

Erettiest of early flowering oulbs, 
ut if they are growing in an 
exposed situation, protect them 
through hard weather by hoops 
and mats, or cloths, or by three 
or four inches thick of light litter, 
such as very long straw broken or 
bent to make it lay loose, or pea- 
haulm, which, if well harvested, 
is the best Ktter that can be used. 
Carnations in beds should be 
still protected against frost, and 
after neavy rains, which harden and 
close the surface of the ground, 
the earth must be stirred about 
the plants and laid close but loose 
round their stems. 

ChrTfsanihemums, as they decline 
their bloom under glass, mav be 
turned out of their pots, cut down 
close, and planted in rows, and 
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those already planted must be 
cleaned occasioiially. Where stock 
is required, any plants maj be 
taken up, parteo, or the side 
shoots torn off to make joung 
ones; but generallj the demand is 
towards autumn, and there is 
plenty of time. 

Clematis. — Some of the varieties 
of this plant are very delicate in 
the stems, and they must be con- 
stantly watched, and any shoot 
that hjas come unfastened must be 
made firm to the wall or house or 
trellis, for the wind will assuredly 
break any portion that hangs 
loose. 

Crocuses, which now almost 
speak for themselves, only want 
to be kept clean, and the birds 
kept off ; for sparrows, in particu- 
lar, will devour the yellow bloom 
the instant it peeps. It is not so 
in all situations, but in some they 
are as bad as rabbits among pinks, 
or game birds among wheat. If 
any seedling crocuses are coming 
into flower, mark only such as are 
better formed, brighter coloured, 
or larger than we have got, or that 
have some remarkable novel good 
feature : let the others go into the 
mixture bag. 

Qfclamen, — Only keep from 
weeds and excessive fix)st. 

Dahlias. — ^Examine these, and 
if necessary, for the sake of early 
propagation, pot them and turn 
them over to the nursery. In 
fact they may sJl be potted now, 
if they have to be propagated; 
but for amateurs, who only want 
two or three plants of a sort, they 
may lay by till they show their 
eyes, and tnen be cut up like po- 
tatoes, with an eye to each piece 
of root, and then, if there be no 
convenience for growing them, up 



to the planting time, put them 
in the ^und as you would pot»> 
toes, SIX inches m)m the sumce^ 
and not one year in ten inill they 
suffer. True, in May, when plants 
are put out a foot high, tiiese w^ 
only be peeping; biS in less than 
a month they will pass their eady 
friends, and bloom, as well as grow, 
stronger. 

Delphiniums are the better for 
having been parted and planted 
out for strength; and if any have 
been neglected till now, they must 
not be separated into small pieces^ 
but into tolerably good turts, as 
they will spread no more till 
blooming time. 

Fuchsias in the open ground 
must be protected by litter or tan 
or ashes over the roots all through 
this month to make sure of them, 
but in mild winters they will 
generally live without. 

Hepaticas are among the gayest 
of our early flowers, and want no 
help but to be kept clean and have 
all the daylight and air. They can 
be moved with care even when at 
full flower. 

Herbaceotis Plants generally 
should have the earth stured be- 
tween them, and the weeds re- 
moved, but require nothing else. 
K you have to put any in other 
places to bloom, the sooner it is 
done the better ; they do not like 
checks, when the roots once begin 
to fibre for their new growth. 

Hollyhocks ought to have been 
parted and grown into strength 
long before this ; but as their fmal 
planting out for blooming need 
not take place till the end of next 
month, or even half through May, 
they may still be parted and 
planted out in store beds. 

Honeysuckles^ whether nh'mtying 
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or kepi back as slurabs, should 
kaye some attention ; the former 
most be tacked up soundly, or 
fastened wherev^ they are loose ; 
the ktier should have all the weak 
ahoots imd the branches that would 
hang about taken off dose. It is 
quite late enou^ to remove them, 
and unless they are in pots they 
will be aU the worse for delay. 

HyacintJu wiU stand a good 
deal of hard weather, but the 
flowers are larffer and better if 
protected from frost than they are 
when left to themselves. The 
continual checks, though not fatal, 
are discouraging to uee growth 
and lead to stunting and cramping 
tiieir blooms; contmue, therefore, 
if possible, to shield them from 
severe frost and snow. 

Jasmines^ like other climbers, 
must be looked after, for they get 
loose, and then last year's growth 
bangs about in all mrections. If 
it be intended that the head having 
got as high as required shall hang 
over, be careful that aU the upper 
Dastenings are very strong, or the 
weight will drag them out or break 
them, and there will be no ^tting 
the plant back without loosm^ the 
heao, and having to do the nading 
work again. 

• JV<9(r<»««fM.— -This is a large and 
hardy family, affording a great 
variety of spring flowers, and 
comprising ^ms of all the colours 
between white and orange. They 
want nothing but stimng the 
^und between them, and keep- 
ing dear of weeds. 

Pansiei, if they have been pro- 
tected willi mats or litter, will re- 
quire it still ; but where thev have 
stood the winter without aia they 
may be cleared of dead leaves 
and decayed branches, and the 



earth stirred so that the top-dress- 
ing may go in the fibres a little. 

Fhloxes, among other herbaoe* 
ous plants, ought torequirenothing 
but keeping dean; out if they 
have to be removed to other places 
to bloom, let them be transplanted 
carefully and immediately. 

Ficotees, treat as Carnations. 

Finks which have been top* 
dressed with short dung from a 
hotbed, or decomposed cow-dung, 
have made some growth, and the 
earth and dressing may be stirred 
together a little between the 
plants, and where it has been 
neglected beds may still be made 
with plants from the store beds. 
New oeds, however, made with 
potted pinks that have been kept 
m frames, may bloom nearly as 
well as autumn-planted. 

PolyafUkuses m borders suffer 
most tsom snails and slugs, and we 
can only repeat the caution already 
given, not to leave one leaf un- 
turned to discover any straggling 
marauder, the instant a damaged 
leaf can be found. The most 
valuable plants are generally the 
most difficult to keep in health, as 
if the higher the breed the more 
delicate Sie constitution, for there 
is nothing more hardy than the 
common Polyanthus. 

Frimroses want similar treat- 
ment. 

Itanunculuses. — ^As the earth is 
now readj to be returned to the 
beds, which have been lying open 
a month, or perhaps is already 
returned, we may consider the 
conditions which they require to 
grow well, and be penect m June, 
the month in whidi theprinciptd 
exhibitions are held. They want 
clean, rich, light, but rather strong 
soil, which we will suppose abeady 
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becanse it is very hardy ; the lat- 
ter, becaase it forms a complete 
heart like a cabbage in mimature. 
Keep the soil stirred between the 
plants, and remoye all weeds. 

Com Saladf which is now as- 
sisting the snpply a good deal, in 
a sheltered situation needs only 
to be kept clear of weeds. 

Dandelion, althon^h in great 
disrepute as a garden weeo, is 
only second to Imdive, when cul- 
tivated as it ought to be, and it 
ceases to be a weed if not per- 
mitted to bloom, and when grown 
dean for use. 

Endive. — As it is likely to be 
wanted, blanch a number of 

Slants, by covering with pots or 
at tiles, or by tying up like 
Lettuces. If there be any Tear of 
very hard weather, take up the 
forwardest plants, and plant them 
in pots or ooxes, to keep in any 
outhouse, or, if you have plenty, 
you may cover them with htter. 

Eschalots may still be planted, 
if not abready in the ground. Let 
them be three inches deep. 

Oarlick is very similar, but a 
softer root, and somewhat more 
tender. 

Horseradish may still be 
trenched into the ground, but 
will not be so good as if done 
before, nor so certain a crop ; dean 
the beds of established plants. 
This useful condiment is m per- 
fection at three years old, out 
useful at two, though not so large. 

Kale, Sea. — Although it is time 
this was aU earthed up, it may 
still be done. 

Kale, Scotch. — Merely keep the 
ground loose and dean, drawing 
soil to the stems. It may oe 
eaten by first taking all the young 
tops, and by the time you have 



gone all through them in this way; 
the sprouts of the first youtodc 
will be ready to begin upon. In 
using the sprouts only, take them 
by breaking them off; do not use 
a knife. 

Leeks. — Earth these up as you 
would Gdery, for the more there 
is blanched tiie better the sped- 
men; do this at the beginning of 
the month, they will be in good 
order by St. David's Day and 
after. Tnis v^table is not appre- 
ciated as it ought to be ; trimmed 
wdl, and two or three skins re- 
moved, all the root and |;reen cut 
off, they may be tied in httle bun- 
dles like A£n[>aragus, boiled in two 
waters, and eaten with mdted 
butter; they are mild and delicious. 

Lettuces of the hardy kind, sudi 
as the Hardy Green Cabbage Let- 
tuce, may stand in warm situa- 
tions, and do very well under a 
frame, but those which are only 
coming up among Eadishes or 
Onions, and have been protected 
by litter, must not be neglected, 
for a little firost will damage, if 
not kill them ; some may be sown 
in a frame ; those which are grow- 
ing must be kept very dry and be 
carefully covered. 

Mushrooms. — ^The beds must be 
kept warm and dry with six inches 
thickness of straw upon them, and 
even then they would be better in 
a shed or outhouse ; but this be- 
longs rather te the forcing depart- 
ment than the open garden. If 
the straw has got wet let it be 
changed for dry, and be not sparing 
of it. 

Onions, which are now up and 
growing, may be left to thin out 
by hsmd as soon as they are large 
enough for eating, but they must 
be cleared of weeds, and the sooner 
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they are thinned out the better ; 
those among Radishes or Carrots, 
on warm borders, will be eatable 
as soon as the Eadishes, and 
should be drawn rather with re- 
ference to the health of those 
remaining than the size at pre- 
sent. A few may be sown m a 
warm situation as an early crop, 
but not too many. 

Parsley may oe sown now as 
well as at any time, but the same 
maybe said for it eight months 
out of the twelve if tne weather 
be favourable. 

Peat, — Continue to sow the 
early kinds only, although the 
late tall Marrowfat kinds will 
stand a good deal of hard weather 
in the ground; but one great con- 
sideration in small g^ns is not 
to occupy ground sooner than 
need be. Stick all those that are 
well up, having first cleared them 
of the earth br^en by their coming 
through the ground; and drawing 
fine pulverised mould to their 
stems, let the sticks be appor- 
tioned to the height the peas are to 
grow; if too short, the crop is 
mjured, and if too lon^ they look 
veiv uglv, besides keepmg the air 
ana light from the plants. 

Potatoes may be planted any 
time from November to May, but 
there is a good deal of difference 
of opinion as to the efficacy of 
spring and autimm planting. It 
may be necessary to say tmit all 
Potatoes planted before the winter 
and spring frosts have for the 
most part passed over, onght to 
be whole sets about half or a third 
of the size the sort averages. 
Plant therefore a few now, if not 
the whole crop, and since the 
disease has been so mischievous 
At times, early sorts are the best. 



because Potatoes are rarely afc^ 
tacked until August, and early 
crops, or rather early sorts, may 
be got off, and indeed have been 
generally got off before they were 
attacked, while late ones left on 
the ground have frequently been 
damaged. Of course, we ao not 
speak of Field Potatoes, which 
must take their chance, and are 
often phmted late, but of those 
crops mtended for families. 

Radishes are a crop that may be 
sown now to take their chance of 
weather, for tiie seed is no great 
object, and in families are wanted 
but a few at a time. Sow a small 
crop every fortnight if you like. 
Much depends on the sort of 
spring they have to encounter. 
If there be any forward that have 
been protected, begin to draw 
them very small, for the flavour is 
the same, and it thins out the 
remainder; so also draw Spring 
Onions from where they are 
thickest. 

Rhubarb should be well mulched 
with long dung; a good heap of 
loose stable manure on each crown 
does a good deal towards strength- 
ening the plant and bringing it 
forward, fi you have not already 
cleared away the old leaves and 
stalks, and done all this, lose no 
time. 

Salads, especially the small 
Salads, are as yet confined to the 
forcing department, but every de- 
scription of salad herb may be 
kept in frames without heat if 
well covered from frost and kept 
moderately dry. Mustard and 
Cress, and the ^fdad Radish, Rape, 
&c., may be raised in a dwelling* 
house or a warm shed. 

Savoy Cabbages, as they are out« 
should be left on the ground for 
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SproiLts, for in case of a frosty 
spring they wiH be valuable. Even 
these robust plants are the better 
for stirring the earth and keeping 
down weeos. 

Spinach. — This ought to be 
thinned out to six incb.es, or even 
nine inches apart on good ground, 
and for consumption the full- 
grown leaves alone should be 
picked ; it is absolutely necessaiy, 
too, to keep the cron dear of 
weeds, and to stir tne surface 
occasionally. Towards the end of 
the month, a Kttle of the Round 
Leafed Spinach may be sown in 
drills six to nine inches apart. 

Turnips. — ^If you have a bed of 
good ground in proper trim, sow 
a small crop of Timiips. K in 
the store you have any of the old 
Turnips left, put them into the 
ground for Turnip Greens ; but if 



you have a niece of Turnips Ott 
the ground, leave all those that 
are past eating, for their roots to 
furnish a few dishes of greens* 
Not that we think them fit to eat 
by the side of any other Green 
wnatever, but that we have Imown 
them usdrol when nearly all others 
have been consumed or have 
failed. 

This month ainr rod of vacant 
ground, whether from the clearing 
up and finishing of crops, or from 
having a rest, or otner cause, 
should be dug or trenched and 
prepared for future crops by 
dressing it properly if necessary^ 
and all paths snouid be deaned; 
weeds, which will grow, whether 
we like it or not, must be care-^ 
fully and frequently cleared away 
from everything, and you must 
not forget the roller. 
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" We last month entered upon 
this so fully, that we can only re- 
commend the immediate fulfilment 
of all the duties there pointed 
out. The month brings nothing 
fresh : — pruning standard and 
wall-trees — nailing the latter ac- 
cording to our directions — plant- 
ing at the last moment — ^putting 
in cuttings of Currant and Goose- 
berry bushes, while the trees are 
beinff pruned, and the cuttings in 
goo(f order, should always be 
attended to, whether the pruning 
be now or in autumn. Black 
Currant bushes are not fond of 
the knife; ail the weak and spindly 
^hoots ought to be cut off, dean 
^ the ba^ and the strong ones 



left, because the fruit comes on 
the last year's wood; but the 
tree must not be allowed to get 
choked and crowded ; and thus 
pruning is better done in the 
latter months of the year, when 
the leaves have fallen. Making 
strawberry beds, and many other 
subjects, were d[ven as directions 
last month, and should have been 
done last month t any that were 
not done must be done. If there 
be any intention to graft fresh 
varieties on any of the old trees^ 
procure your scions and put them 
m the ground tiU you ture ready 
to use them. Cucumbers and 
Melons continue as recommended 
last month* 
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THE NURSERY. 



Graflin0. — ^The sole object of 
grafting is to imite a portion of 
a fayourite tree to a stock of a 
more, robust and hardy or older 
quality, that the new portion may 
grow and form a new tree, and 
tiiie old one be constantly pre- 
vented from ^rowin^ and throw 
all its strength intb tne new head. 
By this means a hundred pieces 
of an approved fruit-tree or other 
subject may be grafted on a hun- 
dred different stocks of perhaps 
three or four years old, and be- 
come so many trees of the desired 
variety. So that a hundred twigs 
of the Golden Pippin Apple may 
be made in one year a nundred 
Golden Pippin Irees. This graft- 
ing is done by the very smiple 
process of cuttmg the stock down 
to the height you mean to graft it ; 
then shave off a slice of the bark 
with a sharp knife ; sav, the flat 
place thus made shall be two 
inches lon^; next shave one side 
of the twig nearly half through, 
and about me same length. Ijie 
two flat sides are to be put too- 
ther, so that the bark of the twig, 
c^ed a scion, shall join the bark 
of the stock on one side of the flat 
place cut, and be there made fast 
till it unites. If the stock and 
the twig or scion were both the 
same size, it would be like splicing 
a broken stick ; but as the stock is 
three times as large as the twig, 
it can only be pl»!sed at one side 
of the cut of the stock and made 
fiast, and the other part of the cut 
stock is bare. 

Another plan of grafting, when 
tjie stock is hu^r uian the scion, 



is to cut an angular slit in thd 
stock &om the top to two inches 
down, to go off to nothing at the 
lower end, and to cut two flat, 
sides in an angular form in the 
lower end of the scion to exactly 
fit the slit, and the barks of both 
to touch. But there are many more 
ways of grafting: the stock may 
be made into a wedge, and tlie 
scion may be split up for a couple 
of inches and be placed across tms 
wedge on one side only, that the 
barks may come in contact, with* 
out which no union can take place. 
These grafts may all look very 
ugly, but, if they unite, the growtn 
of the scion will soon cover over 
the vacant part of the cuts. Or the 
scion may nave a slice cut off of 
each side, and formed like & 
wedge, and the stock may be slit^ 
so tnat the scion may be tucked 
into the slit close to the bark at 
one side that the bark of both may 
be close and touch ; but there are 
many and various ways of grafting, 
and all tend to the same, makiog 
the flat surfaces of the wood fi^ 
and barks join close on one side 
at least, if not on both. But in 
all side grafting, where there are 
two flat surfaces come together^ 
it is necessary to make a slit about 
half way up the slope of the scion, 
to form a sort of niat tongue, and 
another slit, half way down th& 
slope of the stock, tucking the 
tongue of the scion into the slit 
in the stock, so that it will hold 
in by itself until tied firmly with 
a piece of matting and covered 
with grafting clay. This is clay 
.knea£d like dough, by beating 
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the air all out and working in a 
little cow-dung. This clay keeps 
the air from the graft till it unites. 
There are still other modes of 
grafting, but we may sum it up bj 
saying that everybody may do it 
if they attend to these conoitions; 
. fint^ to cut the ^raft and scion so 
that they will set dose, and the 
barks of ooth meet ; secondltf, that 
they do it at the end of the pre- 
sent month or early next ; thirdly, 
that the parts be tied, so that they 
cannot shp ; fourthly, that the air 
be kept out for a time until the 
union is complete; fifihlv, that 
the scion be wood of the last 
year's growth. 

Another method of grafting 
should be mentioned, although not 
very commonly performed now, 
that is, grafting by inarching. Two 
limbs of a tree may be brought 
together, the two sides next each 
other cut flat and tied togei^er, 
and if the barks meet they will 
after a time unite ; upon this 
principle larger pieces of the tree 
San be graced, and with good 
strong stecks in pots ; but as they 
are firom eight to sixteen weelu 
uniting, it is not desirable except 
under peculiar circumstances. 

Prepare fir Oraftim by collect- 
ing the scions, which snould be 
from good l>earing wood of last 

J rear, about six or eight inches 
ong, and stick these into the 
^und nearly their whole len^h; 
it prevents them from growing, 
and keeps them in better order 
for uniting with the stock. 

Budded Stocks of last year 
should be headed down. 

Plant out aU kinds of stocks, 
not only for fruit and forest trees, 
but for Eoses ; two rows may be 
planted within a foot of each other^ 



and leave a three-feet vacancy 
between every two rows, because 
each may be conveniently worked 
from the vacancy on each side, 
and ample room is left for it; some, 
however, only allow two-feet-six 
vacancies, nevertheless all this had 
better have been done in the 
autumn. 

All kinds of nursery stock in 
trees and shrubs may still be 
transplanted from seed-beds or 
nursery rows, where they have 
become too large for theur place 
and want room. 

Sow all kinds of seeds, nuts, 
berries, as well as stones and ker- 
nels, the former for their own 
sakes, the latter for stocks to 
graft and bud on. 

Take off all kinds of layers from 
trees, shrubs, stools, &c., trim 
them, and replant or pot them. 
Although autumn is the best time 
for the operation, it must be done 
now if not done previously. 

No nursery stock ought to re* 
main on the ground more than three 
years without removal, therefore 
those who really value the after 
fate of trees they sell will not fail 
to transplant everything that 
would spread their roots too far 
before they go too long. Many 
Coniferffi are allowed in some nur- 
series to stand so long in one 
place that they do no service to 
those who are unfortunate enough 
to buy them. 

Many subjects are plunged in 
pots for the convenience of re- 
moving them, but they are allowed 
to root through and over the pots, 
making worse subjects for the 
planter than even those which had 
the freedom of the soil aU round 
for the growth of their root. 

Digging between the treeSr 
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festening the tramed trees to 
their frunes, clearing the weeds 
away, trimming the trained and 
standard trees, forest as well as 
froit- trees, weeding the beds of 
herbaceous plants and perennials 



generally, and among other thinffSf 
mending the broken rows of plants^ 
shmbs, and trees, and especially 
of Americans and choice shmbs 
in the peat beds, are matters of 
course. 



PITS AND FBAMES. 



Auriculas. — ^Towards the end of 
this month you may stir the earth 
on the sorfiEice of their pots as low 
down as the fibres, whicn yon most 
not danaage, and throw out the 
loose soil; then take off the lower 
leaves that are discoloured and fill 
up the pots with a rich compost 
of decomposed cow-dung that has 
been fairly rotted into mould, and 
silver-sand enough to make it 
porous. Fill within half an inch 
of the edge of the pot. Choose a 
fine day for the operation, and 
shut them xcp in the frame, after 
giving them a good watering with 
a fine rose that will not oisturb 
the surface, but it must go through 
the pots. They may be shut up 
close every cold day, shaded from 
the hot sun for a day or two, and 
after this the lights may be tilted 
or entirely ilmoved^m mild 
weather; nor will gentle warm 
showers be at all objectionable 
until the flower buds appear, 
when water must not be allowed 
to get in the hearts. Seedling 
and offsets, that have filled then: 
pots, may be repotted any time 
now, but must oe watered and 
shut up close for a dav or two 
after the change. Seea may be 
sown at the end of the month, in 
pots or boxes, and placed in the 
mimes with the plsuits; and the 
seed once sown must never be 



permitted to dry. It is a common, 
and not a bad practice, to cover 
the surface with damp, but not 
wet, moss. It is a protection 
against sun and dryness, but it 
must be lightened very much 
when the seed begins to germinate, 
and be removed when it grows to 
the development of the se^ leaves. 
The sun must be cautiously kept 
off the young seedlings. 

Carnations. — Keep closely co- 
vered during frost, and in mUd 
weather give air, but no water if it 
can be helped. If the temperature 
any dav happens to be genial and 
dry, take the glasses of^ but cover 
close at night. 

Cinerarias must be kept as 
warm as covering can make them, 
and not be allowed air when the 
wind or weather is cold. They 
are more tender than either Pinks 
or Pansies. Nor must they be 
allowed to get too dry, lest the red 
spider attack them. The frame is 
not exactiy the place for them if 
there be a greenhouse, for they 
want a little warmth now and 
then during the winter months. 
Nevertheess, with care they may 
be kept in tolerable health, and in 
the spring they will soon grow 
out of t£e stunted appearance 
they too often assume. 

Picotees are in all respects to 
be treated as Carnations. 
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, Finks &iid Pansiei in pots for 
^re only, nrnst be treated as 
Carnations; but any that are to 
be bloomed in pots must be potted 
in six or eight mch pots with ^od 
compost, say two-thirds loam from 
rotted turf, and one-third cow- 
dung, rotted into mould. This is 
very exciting compost, and if too 
stiff or clammy let sand be mixed 
to render it porous, but no more 
than just sumcient for that pur- 
pose. Into this compost, tnen, 
iet all the Pinks and Pansies that 
are to bloom in pots be now re- 
moved, and the ei^t-inch pots 
are the best size. IJet them be 
neither lower nor higher in the 
soil than they were before in their 
small pots, the Pinks especially ; 
the Pansies may not take much 
harm by being sunk a little. After 
potting they should be shut up a 
day or two in a frame by them- 
selves, because they will require 
watering frequently, while tnose 
remaining in the store pots want 
none unm really distressed for it. 
Again, those which are to bloom 
in their new pots must be kept 
warmer. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses, 
when m pots, will bear but little 
water; we do not mean a little at 
a time, but we mean seldom, for 
as we everywhere repeat on this 
subject, whenever anything in 
pots is watered at all, the whole 
soil in the pot must be moistened ; 
less than this leaves some of the 
root dry, and the plant must suffer. 
The only way to be sparing of 
water is to withhold it longer; but 
when it must be given, wet all the 
soil in the pot, take off the yellow 
leaves and stir the surface of the 
iuoujd, throw out the loosened 
earth and put in a Kttle fresh, 



such as the Pansies and Pinks a^ 
potted in for bloom, and water 
them and shut them close a day 
or two. As these are not by any 
means tender unless nursed too 
much, they may afterwards have 
all the air that can be given in 
fine weather. Pits of brick are 
the proper receptacles of all half- 
hardy subjects, and of hardy ones 
while young. Acacias, Azaleas 
(Indian), Hoveas, and many hard- 
wooded plants, may be kept in a 
brick pit instead of a greenhouse. 
Double Wallflowers, LK)belias, all 
the more tender Roses in pots, 
and many young American plants, 
may be stowed away here. 
Hyirid Rhododendrons, daphnes, 
particularly Daphne Cneorum, are 
most at home in a cold pit^ 
and, as we have said before, 
the Camellia Japonica. In fact, 
hundreds of plants which are tho- 
roughly haray when old enough 
to be established, are, neverthe- 
less, tender while young and in 
pots ; the pit is the proper 
place for them, and they want 
nothing more than to be kept 
clean and dry. 

fTarm Pits are like stoves or 
hothouses, and the treatment of 
everything in them must be the 
same as if they were in their 
proper places ; but they are gene- 
rally a sort of make-shiffc. They 
maybe the receptacle for Orchids, 
for stove plants or greenhouse 

Elants, and therefore can scarcely 
e recognised, except as the ap- 
pendages tothe principal buildings 
whose plants are for the time 
being tenants there, in which case 
the management of the houses to 
which they belong will regulate 
them. 
Frames in general are for plants 
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-not qmie hardy, and for hardy 
pkmts in pots, for it nrnst be kept 
in mind uiat plants which would 
stand all ordii^ur winters in the 

- open ground, might be easily killed 
in po& if exposed, because a frost 
thi^ wcmld not enter the ground 
an inch will freeze an inch through 
the side of a pot, and of course 
freeze the tender fibres that grow 



round the side, so that we hav^ 
no business to pot any thing 
unless we plunge the pot or keep 
it in a frame; but uiere is all 
advanta^ in keeping even hardy^ 
plants in a frame, because by ex- 
cluding the frost they receive no 
check, and many will continue 
to grow all through the frosty 
months. 
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Apricots, — Continue the tempe- 
Tature about 60° ; water as often 
as the soil shall appear dry ; give 
air when it can be done without 
lowering the heat. 

Cherries. — ^These may have air, 
but no check ; there must be no 
.other change in the temperature 
but the five degrees which will 
come with night, for there must 
be guess-work at making up fires 
ami dosing houses at a venture. 

Cucumbers. — ^Eeep the Hfeat up 
to 65° to 70°, and if there be any 
-decline take away the spent dun^ 
outside the frame, and replace it 
with fresh hot stable dung that 
has been prepared for the pur- 
pose; when the shoots are too 
xambling, prune them back a little, 
and especially if there be no fruit. 
In this case you may take o£^ the 
branches to within three or four 
joints of home where they started 
from. The branches have to be 
laid on the bed in the best direc- 
tion to fill it up soon; cover 
warm at night. Those in the 
stove that are trained up the 
rafters must be carefolly fastened, 
as there is considerable weight to 
bear; and water must be freely 
given when they show the least 



symptoms of fiasging, and the 
water must be of the same tempera- 
ture as the house. Do not allo\^ 
more than three or four fruit to 
be swelling to a good size at 
once if you desire hvge fruit. 

Figs will hardly get too much 
heat in the stove, but if in a 
house by themselves, let the heat 
be 60° to 65° by day. They do 
well in pots in the hothouse. 

Melons. — ^Eeep the heat of the 
hotbeds up to 65° to 70°, by 
lining the heds with fresh stable 
dung as often as they decline; 
and pay the same attention to 
the plants as to Cucumbers ; the 
treatment is. in evey respect, 
sunilar, but that the Melon will 
bear a higher temperature. Three 
fruit to a vine are plenly* to be 
swelling to an^ size at tne same 
time, if fine fruit are required. 

Teaches must be kept at an 
even temperature, and have no 
sudden change ; air must be given 
carefully, when it can be done 
without lowering the atmosphere 
too much, for it must never be 
under 60°, and may be 65° to 70° 
without the least danger. Syringe 
occasionally. 

Flwms require muqh the samo; 
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treatment as stone frnit in general; 
like the vine, they can be forced 
to anything, and do iust as well 
without forcing at all; but the 
earliness will&pend on the heat 
kept up, for they wiU not bear a 
change. 

Fines, — ^Keep up the tempera- 
ture to 80« by day, 75^ to W at 
night ; give water freely, and 
air when it can be done in the 
warm hours of the day. The 
Pine Apple is not very dalntv as 
to soil, manure, heat, or colcC so 
it be above 55°. Mr. Barnes, of 
Bicton, said once, by way of 
enlightening the gardening world, 
** I camiot mform you how strong, 
or to what extent the manure- 
water ought to be applied to 
plants of such and sucn an age, 
size, or variety, so much depends 
on a variety of circumstances." 
Of course the young ^dener 
Drofited greatly by this. Mr. 
Barnes, however, does tell us that 
he keeps the temperature down to 
55** in short, dark days, and tipto 
75® the long, lirfit days. We 
have been into John Wibnot's 
houses when some hundreds of 
Pines were fruiting, and the tem- 
perature was 90?, with air at the 
top, and Vines on the rafters, and 
no one fruited with greater uni- 
formity and certaintv, nor had 
cleaner plants. And we have 
ourselves fruited Pines in a 
c(»nmon dung bed, where, with 
all the care we could bestow on 
them, there was a good deal of 
change ; but the dan^r of tam- 
pering wii^ the Pine is in giving 
any sudden check, for the scale, 
the bug, the red spider, and all 
the entomolo^cal pests of the. 
Pinery, like Bie vulture over a 
sick animal, are ready to com- 



mence their ravages the momem 
a plant is affect^ and a sudden 
check while growing is the most 
likely to cause disease. 

Strawberries. — ^These aie com-* 
menced at such various seasons 
that there is scarcely any direction 
to give for particular months; 
but as there is but one mode, 
begin when we may, this month 
is as good as any other. Tlie 

Elants are, of course, well estab- 
shed in six or eight inch pots ; 
they are first taken into green- 
house temperature, after ten days 
or a forhiight the heat is m- 
creased, and when the froit is set 
they may be kept pretty warm 
witnout danger; but when th^ 
are crowing, they require a good 
suj)piy of water, and when the 
fruit IS swelling, a watering with 
liquid manure will help them. 
They should always be near the 
glass, and near wnere air can be 
given occasionally. And while 
upon the subject of Strawberry 
forcing, we may slightly notice 
that, according to the mysteries 
and difficulties with which pro- 
fessed gardeners contrive to sur- 
round every operation, it takes 
two seasons to prepare Straw- 
berries for forcing. First, the 
runners are to be planted out in 
beds of rich manure in August. 
They must be cleaned, and fcpt 
free from weeds all tlurough the 
next spring, and any flowers that 
appear must be picked off. in the 
next place, they are to bepotted into 
forty-eight sized pots ^our-inch), 
one, two, or three in a pot, at the 
option of the ^wer ; in August 
remove them mto flat thirty-two 
sized pots, and plunged in tan. 
Here then is one year gone in 
preparation, whereas, if we take a 
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lot of fonr-incli pots Med with 
eood strong soil to the Strawberry 
Beds, when the ninners are 
sprawling about for a place to 
root in, and peg the strongest 
into the pots, one only in each, 
we shall have strong plants filling 
the pots with root, and only have 
to cut them off. Of course they 
will want watering, and only one 
plant should be allowed to the 
runner. When the leaves begin 
to decay, the plants may be 
trimmed, and potted into the 
regular Strawberry pots, with 
good loam and dung, and plunged 
till wanted. Nobody need be 
alarmed as to the result ; the first 
season will tell them that throwing 
away a whole year merely to pre- 
pare plants belongs only to the 
school of mystery. There may 
not be so many, but the firuit will 
be as fine. When these have 
done fruiting, do not turn them 
out, but let them complete the 
growth in the house ; then turn 
them out, trim them, reduce the 
ball of earth, pot them again into 
pots a size larger, and plunge 
them to the rim, where worms 
cannot enter, until wanted for the 
second time ; they will beat those 
which have been a year doing 
nothing. Take them into the 
house a score at a time, or more, 
for they will bear in succession; 
let them go in when they may. 

Fruit o/any kind may be forced 
in pots ; the Gooseberry, Currant, 
Raspberry, Apples, Pears, any- 
thing that bears firuit or flowers. 
The conditions required are, that 
the plants shall be well established 
in their pots ; that they shall 
be taken mto the house witn a low 
temperature, 40** to 45°, and be 
^tdusklly increased to 55° to 60° ; 



be watered when they get towards 
dryness, and after setting their 
fruit, rather liberally, and con- 
tinued in summer heat until ripe. 
There is no mystery about these 
matters; we have to guard against 
sudden checks, give air whenever 
it can be done without lowering 
the temperature, and occasionally 
syringe m bright weather. 

The Vine under glass, whether 
in pots or on the roof, must have 
all useless shoots pinched off, and 
all the fimiting branches shortened 
to the joint beyond the bunch. 
If there be two or three bunches 
on a shoot, which is by no means 
uncommon, choose which is the 
best for your purpose, and pick off 
the others, or you can allow tnem all 
to remain till they are past bloom, 
and then save the best; but un- 
less the firuit is scarce on other 
parts of the vine, one bunch is 
enough for each shoot, and all 
beyond the first joint past it, may 
be taken off, ana the shoot care- 
fully tied, nailed, or otherwise 
fastened. Let no new branches 
but those which you want, grow ; 
take them off close to the K>west 
joint; it is best, in fact, to rub 
them off before they grow at all in 
the early sta^e, if you can make 
up your mind which to spare. 
Except when the grapes are in 
bloom, and after the berry begins 
to colour, syringe the vines freely, 
and occasionally steam the house : 
60° to 65° is a good temperature 
until they bloom, when they 
should be 70° to 75° by day, and 
may drop down ten degrees at 
nignt. As vines may be so forced 
in succession as to produce fruit 
all the year, it is impossible that 
any diredions for the month can 
be right for all; on that account 
P 
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wc rather give a series of ^neral 
remarks, which may be foUowed 
throng all the stages. We are 
now supposing the fruit to be 
Tisible, and perhaps in bloom 
before the month is out ; but l^e 
Vine, like every other subject 
intended to be forced, must be 
began at 45® to 50®; in a few 
days it may be raised to 60° and 
65*^, and when in bloom, to 70® 
to 75® by day. If, therefore, the 
Yine be taken into the house, or 
rather, the house in which it may 
be is set to work, in the month of 
October, or November, or De- 
cember, no matter, attention must 
be paid to the temperature, in 
pots the same rules must be ob- 
served, but there is an additional 
care required in the watering. 
This month you may plant eyes 
and cuttings m the pots they are 
to grow in. The cuttings should 
be three joints, the bottom and 
middle one under ground, the 
top one just above the surface. 
The eye is a bud with half an 
inch of wood below, and half an 
inch above it ; these should be 
planted in three-inch pots, and 
plunged in a tan pit, in a tempera- 
ture of 80® or 90® below, and 
above 60® above. The eyes make 
the best plant. A hot-bed will do 
equally well as a tan-pit. When 
these fill their pots with roots, 
they must be shifted to larger 
ones, and as the shoots grow, they 
must be supported, that they do 
not get broKcn, and be neely 
watered as they progress. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, — ^Hotbeds may still 
be made for the forcing of 
Asparagus, and those already 
forward mxLst be watered occasion- 



ally. In choosing the roots, they 
should be selected strong, and 
three years old, otherwise they 
will yield but middling crops, 
and small buds. The y soould oe 
planted as close as tney will go 
Together; when the crop comes 
forward, have a care how you cut 
it. To have it in perfection, it 
should be allowed to grow as loiog 
as it remains close, perhaps four 
inches above the sunace ; this is 
all eatable, and two inches below 
is enough for show. Those who 
cut Asparagus with a good long 
top, will never fancy the little 
bud at the end of a long hard 
stick. Another caution is worth 
attending to ; let the weather be 
ever so oad, let the crop that is 
coming through have all the light, 
and as much air as the tempera- 
ture wiU allow, for otherwise the 
crop will be pale and ugly. Lastly, 
let the water be given with a 
rose watering-pot, and be folly as 
warm as the hotbed. This is 
easily managed with a little water 
out of the boiler in each pot- 
full. 

Beansy French, — Those in pots 
must have air when it can be 
given without too much lowering 
tiie temperature, and they must oe 
placed near the glass to prevent 
them from drawing up weakly. 

Kale, Sea. — ^This must be con- 
tinued by covering other plants 
with the pots, and surrounding 
them with stable dang ready pre- 
pared as before. 

Sow Peas in pots, and place in 
due time sticks to support them : 
six-inch pots will do, and half-a- 
dozen good plants in a pot are 
sufficient. The earth must be 
fresh loam, from rotted turfs ; no 
dung ; be carefrV that they do not 
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'flag for waat of water. A dozen 
or two such pots will give a fine 
dish of j)eas long before they can 
be had m the gi^en. Some sow 
halfra-dozen peas each infonr-inch 
pots, aboat tne end instead of the 
Deginning of the month, and place 
them in the greenhouse. These 
will be nsefiu to plant out in 
rows, without disturbing the ball, 
eighteen inches apart, and the 
rows three feet, as soon as the 
* weather will permit. 

Fotatoes, — Hotbeds may be 
made in succession for Potatoes, 
'keeping to the early sorts ; weed 
those already planted, if any, and 
those which are up must be sup- 
plied with fresh earth, instead of 
disturbing that they are in, to 
earth them up, nor mxLst they be 
distressed for water. 

Radishes, Salads, and Herbs of 
aU kinds may be forced in com- 
mon hotbeds ; all the Herbs may 
be taken up from the open 
ground, potted, and placed in the 
name, or they may be put in the 
greenhouse, and ultimately in the 
stoTe, and the value of a little 
foresight may be estimated by the 
difficulty of getting fennel or 
mint when so much m request in 
early spring. Many of the Herbs 
in great demand may be sown 
in a declining hotbed, Basil 
among others wat are too tender 
to stand hard frosts. Radishes 
may be sown still, with or without 
Omons or Carrots. Slight hotbeds 
are never better employed than in 
helping one to small crops of 
Turnips, Carrots, Lettuces, small 
Salads, Radishes, &c. ; but many 
things might be placed in the 
greenhouse, stove, or forcing- 
Souse, especially pots of Herbs. 

Mushrooms are to be had all 



the year, and can be grown any- 
where. One simple way for those 
who have stoves is to fill a pot 
with dropping of horses, put a 
bit of spawn m as large as a nen's 
egg, half an inch of soil on this, 
anoplunge it in the tan-pit; butyou 
may male a heap of droppings in 
any comer of the stove, and when 
it warms a little, put spawn into 
the surface ; cover it with an inch 
of loam and straw over all of it ; 
you wiU soon have Mushrooms, 
if you have to get them from a 
cellar, vou must have a larger 
body of droppings, to ensure a 
more general heat; but there 
need never be a difficulty about 
obtaining Mushrooms ; nor is it of 
any consequence what time of the 
year they are wanted. Grown in 
pots they are curious, as those 
who saw them at the Egyptian 
Hall will remember; they were 
exhibited by Mr. Upright, of 
Morden Halt and had tne appear- 
ance of Mushrooms piled up over 
and above faU. 

7L0WEKS. 

American Plants generally re- 
quire plenty of water as they 
aevelope their flowers. Rhodo- 
dendrons, Ealmias, Rhodoras, 
Daphnes, all like plenty of 
moisture when they fairly start 
off. Any that have got forward 
enough to remove to the conser- 
vatoiy, should be turned out of 
the forcing-house to make room 
for others. 

Azaleas. — ^Those first placed in 
the house are, perhaps, oursting 
their flower-buds; they must be 
weU supplied with water, and 
others may be taken from the 
greenhouse to the forcing-house. 

Azalea Indica, likewise, wants 
f2 
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an abundant supply of water 
while the flower-buas are swelling. 
The young wood of the Azalea 
is very apt to grow out beyond 
the flowers. These shoots must 
be taken oS at the base, and make 
excellent cuttings ; but if left on, 
the plant will be totally spoiled 
in appearance, and the flowers 
actusQiy hidden by new shoots. 

Camellia Japonicas are in flower 
with little or no forcing; and 
these form noble ornaments in the 
conservatory, and there are plenty 
to succeed those which are now 
in bloom ; still any that are 
being hastened must be liberally 
watered. 

Deutzias, Lilacs, Roses, and 
other flowering shrubs, may be 
put into the house to succeed 
others, but they must not be sub- 
jected to forcing heat for ten or 
twelve days. Aiiy of these that 
are ready must be turned into the 
conservatory. 

Geraniums that are forcing 
must be occasionally syringed; 
and for that purpose, had better be 
kept in the forcing-house until 
fufly in flower. If there be any 
attack of the ^een fly, fumigate 
directly ; it wiu do nothing harm, 
and is generally a preventive to 
those not affected, and a cure for 
those which are. 

The greenhouse and stove are, 
where lorcing is going on, a sort, 
of omnium gatherum ; all the plants 
to be forced travel through the 
greenhouse to the stove in ordi- 
nary establishments, and among 
other things, the bulbs, which 
form so conspicuous a feature in 
the spring flora. These must 
be followed up as they get for- 
ward with others, from the store 
of potted subjects which are 



plunged till wanted; and those 
m the hothouse must give way 
for others that have been matricn- 
lating, as it were, in the green- 
house. 

Roses, — ^Whatever is designed 
to be forwarded of this family, 
must be placed at once into the 
forcing-house from the green- 
house, and all those which are ad- 
vanced must be well syringed 
occasionallv, until the buds show 
colour. Anything like blight,* 
however trifling, must be removed 
by brushing off, if only partial, 
or syringing with tobacco-water, 
and afterwards with clean water, 
if the bloom be not too forward, 
or, if necessary, by fiinugation; 
remove them to the dwelling- 
house or conservatory before they 
are full blown. 

Tulips and other bulbs only 
require plenty of water, and, like 
most other subjects thatare forced, 
should be removed before they 
are in full bloom, as all flowers, 
no matter of what kind, feel the 
check too much if allowed to per- 
fect their bloom in heat. Moisture 
is necessary in the forcing-house 
for nearly everything; water the 
pipes, or flue, and the floor, to 
produce this, occasionally; but 
always take care that the heat is 
not below 60'' when this is done. 

Be careful of all the plants that 
have been forced: let them com- 
plete their growth before they are 
turned into the open air; for tliey 
will then have their rest, and be 
ready to be shifted into pots a 
size larger by the time Wmsj are 
started again, and they will natu- 
rally commence growing earlier, 
witnout so much forcing. Plants 
used to forcing, come much better 
than any will the first year. 
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Independently of this stmc- 
ture bein^ generally used for 
bringm^ torward plants that do 
not t)eroiij^ to it, there are the 
ordinary inmates to look after 
and attend to. 

Amafyllis, — ^This beantifal tribe 
of plants wants to be well watered 
whHe growing, and to be entirely 
without moisture as soon as the 
leaves begin to decay, and they 
may absolutely rest in the coolest 
part of the stove till they start of 
themselves, by sending up the 
sheath oontaimng the bloom. As 
soon as this is perceptible in any 
one or more, let the ball be 
turned out, the loose stuff rubbed 
off, and re-pot them in pots a size 
laiger, and jgood rich loam two 
parts, and £composed dung one 
part. If this appears too adhesive, 
or clammy, add silver sand to 
lighten and open the texture; 
pmce them near the glass to pre- 
vent their drawing up. Eull-sized 
bulbs that have perfected their 
growth, and had their rest, are 
sure to ffower; those not faU- 
grown will only push leaves, but 
tiiey must have the same treat- 
ment. Some of those which have 
rested will be showing their dis- 
position to grow several different 
months, and a good collection 
will give flowers more than half 
the year upon some of their 
plante. When they have perfected 
their growth, and require rest, 
we recommend the pots to be laid 
on their sides, for their more com- 
plete seclusion from moisture, 
accidental or otherwise; but of 
course, when at rest, they must 



be frequently examined, because 
the instant tney start, they want 
moisture and additional nourish- 
ment by fresh compost^ and more 
room. 

But plants in general require 
rest, and this is not suf&ciently 
attended to generally. It is very 
easy to see when a plant has com- 
pleted its season oi growth; for 
no matter what it is, the leaves 
of the last shoots get the fall 
size, and assume their right 
colour. They do not, like the 
Amaryllis, want absolute exclusion 
from light, and heat, and water ; 
but they may go to the coolest 
part of the house, and may go, 
for a considerable period, with- 
out any more moisture than they 
get when the house is steamed. 
They show their disposition to 
move very distinctly; and this is 
the moment for re-potting, and 
watermg, and pusfikg on the 
growth. 

Climbing plants should, during 
their period of rest, be prunea 
and trained, some brancnes be 
released from their position, and 
regulated, some removed alto- 
gether, particularly when there is 
an opportunity of taking away old 
wood, and occupying the space 
with younger shoots. The Passi- 
floras, Ipomeas, Allamandas, Echi- 
tes, Stephanotis, and such like, 
will always be greatly improved 
by pruning and training, after the 
growth is perfected, and you see 
what of the shoots and branches 
can be the best spared or ro- 
tained. 

Gardenias will do better in a 
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common hotbed than in a stove, 
nnless the temperature be hi^h, 
and the atmosphere moist. Tney 
may, however, be plnn^ed in the 
tan-pit, and be frequently syringed 
with great advantage, if the house 
be kept necessarily dry for other 

Elaats; but moisture will rarelv 
urt plants if the heat be well 
kept up. 

Gesneras and Achimenes also 
want, now, heat and moisture, and 
to be near the glass, to prevent 
them from drawing up weakly. 
Having had their season of rest, 
the bulbs want fresh comoost, 
and should now be shifted to 
the pots they are to bloom in. 
The soil must be loam, peat, and 
decomposed dung in eqim parts, 
and if they have begun to grow, 
the ball must not be disturbed. 

Hoy a camosa is an exception to 
the rule of losing old wood. The 
bloom of this year is on the seat 
of the flowers of last year, and 
consequentiy, the more of these 
old stumps we can retain, the 
more bunches of flowers we se- 
cure, for they are all certain, be- 
sides which, the younger wood 
will add a few yeaw to the num- 
ber. In this the ELoya family are 
peculiar. 

Ixora coccinea is now showing 
flower-buds in some cases, ana 
should be frequently syringed, and 
great care taken to keep it dean, 
for the mealy bug is a dreadful 
enemy to the pknt, and if it gets 
among the buds, the head of 
bloom will very soon be destroyed. 
The best possible means of getting, 
rid of this pest, is with warm soap- 
suds and a brush (like a shaving 
brush), but some of these are too 
stiff; with this, if proper, you 
may wash them out oi all the 



comers, and by following it up 
two or three days, the plants may 
be made as cleian as if the bujg; 
had never been there. There is 
no plant harbours them more than 
the Ixora, nor that is so soon 
spoiled if neglected; syringing 
with soa]^ and water, and aner- 
wards with clean warm water, 
will complete the cleansing, but 
heat and moisture are now neces- 
sary to the health and good growth 
of the plant. 

Poinciana pulcJierrima is a plant 
that requires some attention to 
be grown weU; it is apt to runup 
a considerable height, except when 
stopped immediately after the 
cutting is rooted, and the lateral 
branches are also stopped as soonas 
they have two clear joints to leave 
for other branches; and this 
stopping may be continued until 
there is something like a bush. 
As the flower comes at the end 
of every mature branch, it forms a 
verv noble object when seven or 
eignt or more branches perfect 
themselves. It is the bractea, or 
scarlet leaves immediately below 
the flower that make the show, 
the bloom itself being veiy se- 
condary, in fact, almost insig- 
nificant for so fine a plant. 

Hard-wooded Stove Planis 
should be pruned when they have 
done flowering, and they will bear 
cutting in pretty close, because, 
as they mostly bloom on the 
young wood, they may be kept in 
good shape and moderate dimen- 
sions, nearly as well as the Rose. 
Brugmansia, Hibiscus, Cleroden- 
dron, Franciscea, Gardenia, Ixora, 
Luculia, and such like, will all 
bear pruninff, if done when they 
have done lowering, and before 
they make their new growth. 
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- An the plants that have filled 
their pots with roots may, without 
exceptioi], be repotted in vessels 
a size lar^r, and cuttings that 
have rooted well may be potted. 
Stove plants require a good deal 



of attention with regard to water- J must go right through the soil. 



ing. In heat, plants absorb a 
g(x>d deal if they are srowing, and 
fiiey should be looked over daily, 
to see if any are too dry; above 
all, when tney are watered, it 
should be effectually; the moisture 
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Theee is no period of the year 
in which this department should 
be so well sustained. Camellias in 
full flower, early Tulips, Crocuses, 
Jonquils, ILracinths, Campemels, 
Hepaticas, ^Polyanthus, Pnmroses, 
Chmese ditto. Lilacs, Deutzias, 
Geraniums, Roses, Hydrangeas 
and Rhododendrons, and many 
other subjects forced and natural 
combine to make a Sj^lendid show. 
Several kinds of Ins, especially 
pumikt, add to the richness of the 
borders under glass, and the con- 
servatoiT ought to look strikingly 

fay. Many noble plants, a little 
astened in their bloom, contribute 
to the floral beauty of the place ; 
many of the Acacias, with their 
golden flowers of various shapes. 
The Hoveas, but little forced, are 
now in their beauty. 

The gardener should look round 
the houses, and bring in every- 
thing that exhibits flower, and set 
it where it would be most effective. 
The form of the conservatory and 
the various stands and stages 
must guide the man who un&r- 
takes to set it all to rights. The 
plants may be in groups on the 
istands, tables, or floor. The last 
was said to be the best for all the 
tall plants, and where plants are | 



nicely grouped on the floor of a 
conservatory, they look welL 

The conservatory must be swept 
dean as often as the leaves fall or 
any other litters are in the way, 
for here cleanliness is an essential 
Qualiflcation ; not a dead leaf nor 
the dropped petals of a flower 
should be seen. When pots of 
flowers are sunk in the beds or 
borders, others with succession 
plants should be prepared to take 
their places when the bloom has 
decayed, or the plants have become 
shabby. The one has then merely 
to be lifted out and another put 
in its place. 

In watering the plants in a con- 
servatory there must be no indis- 
criminate distribution; we ought 
to be convinced that the plants 
want it before we administer the 
draught ; they should be indi- 
viduSly examined, and none given 
until really required. As this 
month is hable to frosts, and the 
conservatory generally a large 
building as compared with other 
houses, or, at all events, more 
lofty, it must be protected agednst 
all weathers by fire heat. The 
temperature never need be above 
55®, though by dav, if shut, it 
might reach 60°; but these are 
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temperature, may be reduced by 
giving very little air at the top 
of the house ; but this must be 
that would le otherwise of a high | watched at intervals. 



the times to ^ve air, and it can be 
done by keepm^ up this fire heat, 
and opening wmdows. A house 

"" DC 



GREENHOUSE. 



Febritabt is an interesting 
month in this department. The 
Acacias and Hoveas are showing 
their advancing buds, and some 
are in flower. Geraniums are 
crowing fast. Camellias, which 
form a great feature in a mixed 
collection of plants, and do not 
come in bloom all together, give 
us many flowers. Cinerarias are 
in bloom partially if not folly, and 
many other plants assist to make 
the shelves and stages lively. 
Great pains must be taken now 
to give abundance of air, but all 
draughts must be avoided. 

Climbing Plants must be care- 
fully trained, and, if necessary, 
lose some of their useless or 
superabundant shoots. Tropeo- 
lums and other delicate subjects 
should have their branches directed 
day by day, for if they are left to 
cling to anything, or to tangle 
their own snoots, there is great 
difficulty in unwinding them, or 
releasing the tender snoots with- 
out dama^. They must be placed 
near the light and have plenty of 
air. 

Seeds of all kinds, requiring 
greenhouse temperature, may be 
sown in pans or wide-mouthed 
pots. It gives the young plants 
the whole summer to get esta- 
blished, and enables the cultivator 
to get them into good order to 
stand the winter. 

Azalea Indica now begins to 



swell its buds, and indicate the 
nature of its bloom, whether 
scanty or abundant. Let the 
earth be stirred on the surface, 
the loose soil thrown out, and top 
dressing of fresh earth be put on. 
They will now require plenty of 
water, as they swell their buds, 
and until after they bloom. The 
more air they, as well as other 
greenhouse subjects, have on mild 
aays the better. All the small 
plants that are growing up will 
require shifting if their roots have 
reached the side of their pots. 
Seeds may be sown in pans or 
boxes or wide-mouthed pots, and 
when they begin to vegetate they 
must be shaded. 

Cinerarias from seed should be 
selected for their good qualities, 
and all middling and common ones 
discarded. The best, that is, those 
which are most perfect in the 
circular outline, oroad in the 
petal, large in size, and brilliant 
m colour, may be saved for pro- 
pagation and for seed, and seed 
may be sown. Temperature by day 
45^ with air, 50«> without, 40«» at 
night. 

Fuchsias may be top-dressed, 
and the young shoots that are not 
wanted may be struck as soon as 
they are an inch long ; except for 
increase let no inward shoot grow. 
Small ones that have filled their 
pots may be shifted to larger ones, 
and all the established plants 
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should be repotted as soon as they 
begin to grow; but before they 
are allowed to grow at all, they 
should be pruned into a goodly 
shape, and every morsel of weak 
wood be removed. Those that 
have been kept in pits should be 
removed to the greenhouse, pruned 
dose, and set to work. Sow seed. 
Frimula Sinensis. — ^Those from 
seed must be examined, and the 
cood ones selected, or, if they pre- 
aominate, the bad ones rqected. 
in this tribe of plants the fim- 
briated edge seems a decided cha- 
racter; double ones are scarce; 
but the most rich and beautiful 
have almost a double row of petals, 
for thev overlap each other con- 
siderably. The largest, the 
brightest and purest colours are 
most esteemed and unless the 
flower be circular it is worthless. 
The stem should be tail enough 



to throw all the flowers above the 
foliage. If the edge be smooth, 
with no indentation, and perfectly 
circular, it would be highly es- 
teemed; but all the smootn-edged 
ones hitherto raised are deeply in- 
dented between the divisions, and 
notched as deeply in the centre 
of the petal At all events, the 
diminitive flowers, of all colours 
and characters, may be discarded, 
unless the plant and foliage are 
small in proportion, and none 
but circular flowers, whether fim- 
briated or plain, need be kept. 
Seed may be sown this month; 
but in saving seed it should be 
gathered from good flowers only, 
and this plant may be propagated 
by parting the root after flowering 
as soon as the side growth com- 
mences, and gets strong enough 
to pot attached to a bit of root : 
they require support. 



HEATH STRUCTUKES 



Want little else than examin- 
ing dailv, to give water to the 
plants that require it, giving all 
the air that can be let in when the 
weather is mild, attending to a 



succession of cuttings, potting off 
those which have rootea well, and 
changing such of the plants as 
have filfed their pots with roots. 
Seed may be sown. 



GERANIUM HOUSE. 



Geraniums should have the ends 
of aU their longest and strongest 
shoots pinched out to cause late- 
rals to grow, and make the plants 
bushy, and keep them dose and 
dwan. Those who exhibit after 
the system at the Park and at 
Chiswick will begin torturing the. 
main bruiches by tying them out 



and down to the form they want 
the plant, but we have a mean 
opimon of the skill of a gardener 
who cannot grow a handsome 
plant without such mechanical 
aid; nevertheless, as even a vitiated 
taste is catching, it may be neces- 
sary to tell those who would 
imitate the itinerant Geranium 
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exMbitors, tliat they must, b j means 
of stakes and ties^ fasten down 
the main branches nearly as low 
as the edge of the jpot, and so 
pkce them as to pomt outwards 
all round, and by continually top- 
ping all the shoots side branches 
Tdir be multipHed, which in time 
will be sufficient to throw up a 
hundred blooms, all of which will 
be incapable of sustaining their 
own weight, and must therefore 
be supported by as many sticks 
and ties. Many will be ready to 
take their shift now, others at the 
end of the month, but if they are 
kept stopped and growing, they 
may be got up to the size of a 
moderate gooseberry-bush in time, 
merely requiring to be shifted into 
new pots as they fill the old ones 
with roots. A good deal has been 
paid and written about the soil 
for Geraniums, but there is no 
compost to beat two parts loam 
from rotted turfs, one of turfy 
peat rubbed thvou^h a coarse 
sieve, and one of thoroughly de- 
composed dung, fairly rotted into 
mould. No general compost can 
beat this, altnough many direct 
bone-dust and other nostroms 
equally exciting, and probably it 
may answer the purpose of send- 
ing up the spindly shoots which 
have to be suppoited, but cannot 
be good for that wholesome growth 
ana strength which can alone do 
the gardener credit and the em- 
ployer justice. On the least 
appearance of the ^een fly let 
tne house be fumigated with 
tobacco-smoke, and the plants 
may be syringed with ^eat ad- 
vantage and shut up dose. If 
the house, however, be at all 
damp, get up the fires prettv 
warm, and give air at top. Seea- 



Img Geraniums will require pot- 
ting into larger pots, but we 
never recommend stopping or 
checking them in anv way. To 
know the real value of a seedling 
we must let it grow as it wilTj 
we then see its natural habit, its 
disposition to bloom, the style of 
its foliage. If all IJiese be bad, 
no matter how fine the bloom. If 
the plant be strong the side shoots 
stout, the stems £m and straight^ 
the truss bold, and the foot-sl^Iks 
elastic, there is something to 
admire; but none of these quaSties 
can be seen if we check the natu- 
ral growth. As a general rule for 
the growth of Geraniums, the pots 
must be changed to larger as soon 
as the present ones are filled with 
roots, and this must be continued 
as long as we want the plant to 

frow and not bloom. Seed may 
e sown this month, or part this 
month and part next, and placed 
in the shade as soon as the seed 
vegetates, for the sun would dry 
them up. 

Cuttings that have been well 
rooted may be potted singly in 
sixty -sized or three-inch pots, 
using the compost we have men- 
tioned for shifting; these should 
be watered to settle the soil about 
their roots, and be kept close for 
a day or two, but as soon as they 
recover keep them near the glass, 
and be particular that they are 
watered before they get d^, as 
they will grow fast. 

Ik growing specimens without 
sticks, always remove weakly 
shoots, and ailso shoots that crowd 
the inside ; for it is impossible to 
have robust wood, good foliage, 
and handsome growth, if we allow 
a plant to get crowded. Hemove 
these shoots while young. 
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Camellias. — ^As some of these 
have done blooming prune them 
into shape before they make their 
joimg wood, and if you have abnn- 
dance of room, let tiiem on no 
account be crowded. Shorten any 
of the awkward branches to the 
best sound eye about where you 
want them to start from. There 
is a risk in shortening them to the 
dead-looking old wood, as they fre- 
quently resist all coaxing to make 
tnem break. Seeds of Camellia may 
be sown. All the plants in or 
near bloom should have the spike 
immediately above the flowertaken 
away unless you want to lengthen 
the branch; generally spealdng, 
we desire to prevent these plants 
from rambling, and besides this, 
if a shoot be allowed to grow be- 
yond the flower the bloom is in- 
jured bv the demand upon the 
sap, ana besides being less than 
its proper size, it is often imper- 
fect. Kub off, or pull out, an^ shoot 
that is coming where it is not 
wanted as soon as it can be re- 
moved without damaging any bud 
or flower, and before it makes any 
progress in its growth. It is very 
essential to the health of the 
Camellia, that all the inward 
shoots be cut entirely away and 
that growth be encouraged to- 
wards the surface; by taking care 
while young to keep the branches 
from rambSng, they mav be kept 
well famished towards tne bottom 
instead of showing bare branches. 
There is no objection to a single 
stcpn and a head to form a stand- 
ard; on the contrary, a well-formed 



tree makes a ^od change in a 
collection of plants; but of aU 
plants there are none so inclined 
to crow uglv if left to themselves 
as tne Camellia; in almost all cases 
some one shoot or more at the 
end of a branch makes a push, 
grows very strong, even stronger 
uian the wood it shoots from, 
takes the lead completelv, and if 
left alone forms a very ugly strong 
branch out of all character with 
the rest of the plant, and when it 
sets for bloom the gardener can- 
not part from it. When a plant has 
been overlooked and done this, 
mark it for amputation the moment 
the flower is ready, for whether 
it be a top shoot or a straggling 
one sticking out of the side, it is 
equally objectionable; but if the 
instant an end shoot begins to 
move you carefolly pinch it out, 
the vigour of the plant is directed 
to the branches, or rather the 
buds lower down, and the shrubby 
character is maintained; but no 
matter where a shoot is pushing^ 
before it grows a quarter of an 
inch judge whether it will improve 
the plant, and if not, rvib it off, or 
remove it somehow, for every shoot 
rubbed off strengthens those that 
remain, and by stopping those 
which are at or near the end of 
branches, (where, by the way, they 
are seldom wantec^) those lower 
down will be stimulated. Again, 
those shoots which point in^c^uils 
cannot be usefol, so they must 
share the fate of the other rejected 
shoots. Nothing is less attended 
to than this simple thing. Go into 
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any house of Camellias, parti- 
cularlj those of any size, and it is 
rare to find a good, specimen for- 
nished well near the ground ; and 
it may be all traced to allowing 



the plants at first to haye their 
own waj, instead of checking the 
growth where growth was not 
wanted, and remoying useless or 
ugly branches. 



WINDOW GAEDENING. 



As plants now begin to grow 
again, look to those that may re- 
quire shifting to larger pots, for 
good room is essential to all plants, 
and not to one sort in particular. 
Plants will bear more water now, 
and generally must haye all the 
air that can be giyen. 

Fuchsias. — ^Prune off all the weak 
shoots, cut back the strong ones 
into a reasonable shape, so that 
their new growth may be hand- 
some. 

Geraniums. — ^Pick off all the 
dead leayes, take the ends off any 
branches that are growing too 
fast, and prune off anything grow- 
ing inwards, or if there oe any 
warm showers, put out the plants 
to receiye it all, and return them 
again when eyeningor cold weather 
approaches. 

Bulbs in glasses and pots, 
whether Tulips, Hyacinths, or 
others, require plenfy of water. 
The glasses must be filled up as 
fast as the Hyacinths absorb it, 
and the pots must neyer be allowed 
to get my. 

£ut, ayoid allowing anything 
to stand with water in the pans. 
It. is full of mischief. The plants 
will at first sicken, then drop their 
leayes, and lastly die, if the eyil 
be not attended to and remoyed. 

Wardian Cases want but little 
attention. The plants wiH show 



when they want water, but that 
is yery seldom. These are now 
better understood than they were 
at first : strange notions about 
being air and water tight got 
abroad, and of scores who started 
Wardian cases, scarcely two were 
alike. They are neither more nor 
less than small greenhouses. The 
discoyery that a plant would grow 
in earth at the bottom of a bottle 
hermetically sealed was trumpeted 
forth at the same time that }^. 
Ward's model greenhouses were 
noticed, and the horticulture 
world "put that and that too- 
ther," and the idea that a Wardiaa 
case was to be air-tight and water- 
tight was generally entertained. 
l£e great yariety of these things 
got up in consequence is puzzling. 
Coyer a pan fall of mouH with a 
bell glass, and you haye a Wardian 
case ; get a model greenhouse, or 
conseryatory, with all its appur- 
tenances, and you haye a Wardian 
case, llie great object of the 
Wardian case was to haye a winter 
garden in a dwelling-house in the 
heart of London, and the only 
attention they require is the re- 
moyal of dead leayes and plants, 
when any decay, and the substi- 
tution of something that will do 
better. The Melocacti, Mammil- 
laria, and all slpw-growing succu- 
lents, are well adapted. Some of 
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the hardy small ferns will do well ; 
and, generally speaking, subjects 
that perfect themselves small, or 
grow slow, are the best adapted. 
These cases may be seen in great 
variety at the Covent Garden 
Market, with and without plants ; 
but although, for the appearance 
of the thing, some grow things in 
pots within these W ardian cases. 



it is wrong : they involve a good 
deal of care and attention, and 
require the case to be often 
opened, which is a disadvantage. 
In London, they keep the plants 
dean, and the ijondon smoke can- 
not affect the plants inside. If you 
have to open them for anythmg. 
choose a bright, clear day, and do 
the work quickly. 



MARCH. 



PLEASURE GROUND AND SHRUBBERY. 



Repeat this month the mow- 
ing, bnsh-harrowing and rolling of 
the Lawn, and go on with the 
pruning of shrubs if they be not 
all done ; but we maj go round 
shrubberies and pleasnre-grounds 
pretty often ana generally find 
something to do, especially in the 
pruning way; some ugly shoot 
that has escaped our notice, some 
branch that the wind has broken 
or bent, or some favourite shrub 
that we fancy we can improve. 

FlatUing ought to be out of the 
question now; yet we should not 
hesitate to fill up a vacancy or 
add a few specimens, or thicken a 
clump if necessary ; and especially 
with some Evergreens that have 
not started yet on the new year's 
account. 

Laying down of lawns and 
making gravel-walks are much 
better done in the autumn; but 
as that is gone, we have no choice 
but to do such things now or 
leave it till next season. 

Pinetum, — ^It would be well to 
look through all the specimens, 
and if any of them have not done 
well, and indicate bad health, bet- 
ter remove them and ^t others. 
There is no pleasure m seeing a 
thing merely exist and not thrive; 
and if the Uoniferse do not go on 
just as weU after planting as be- 
fore, they will linger even if they 
live, and will not be so well at the 



end of three or four years as they 
were before moving. The first 
loss is the best. As the rejected 
ones are not quite dead, it may be 
worth while to prune the damaged 
part of the roots and give them 
a chance where they are of no 
consequence. 

The Arboretum should be ex- 
amined in like manner, and if any 
of the trees are not doing well, see 
what is the matter. Get rid of a 
doubtful character — ^put up with 
the loss of it, and get a healthy 
one in its place : always keep an 
eye on the growth of the speci- 
mens, because you can prune off 
objectionable shoots, and have 
much more command of them 
than you have with the Coni- 
ferse. 

Ornamental water must be kept 
clear of weeds round the shore, 
and the growth of handsome 
water-plants be encouraged. The 
Mimums is rather a pretty plant 
round the sides, and if they take 
to their situation kindly they will 
frequently spread a foot inwards 
on the top of the water and flower 
continually during the summer; 
they must be planted on the side, 
'even with the top of the water, or 
if there be a shallow side, the 
plants can be sunk in their pots to 
just below the surface. 

Rockwork. — Look to all the 
ledges on which anything can 
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grow, and famish them with some- 
uung; but in time these places 
will famish themselves. The dead 
leaves and stalks of anything that 
has decayed may be caref ufiy re- 
moved, and whatever vacancies 
there are in the receptacles for 
plants should be filled np ; double 
Wallflowers, various Lobelias and 
Campanulas, sundry Alpine plants, 
-and many herbaceous plants, in 
pots, might be transfemd to the 
vacant spaces. 

The verges of green turf, so apt 
to encroach upon the gravel-walks 
and inwardly upon the beds, must 
be cut sq|uare and clean with an 
edging-knife, and other edgings of 
various plants must be mended or 
trimmed if grown out of form. 

It is the last month for repair- 
ing omissions in planting, there- 
fore the* whole plantations ought 



n 

to be surveyed, with a view to the 
removal of anv plant that is un- 
seemly, and the planting of anv 
that would be an ornament. It is 
also the time for grafting any 
modem variety of any subject on 
old ones that mav l)e improved ; 
such as new Tnoms may be 
grafted on the common quick- 
hedge, newer Ehododendrons on 
the common Ponticum, Arbutus 
of different varieties on the com- 
mon Unedo; and many other 
changes might be made on the 
various shrubs and trees, in a 
well-ordered shrubbery and plea- 
sure-ground. 

Trees and shrubs in bloom: 
Laurustinus, Pyrus Japonica, Al- 
monds, Cornelian Cherry, Laurel^ 
Portugal Laurel, Scarlet Maj^le, 
Spurge Laurel, double flowenng 
Peach. 



THE ILOWER GAEDEN. 



Alpines are now upon the move, 
and must be kept very clear of 
weeds, and not crowded with 
other plants. Those in pots should 
have the surface stirred, and be 
top-dressed with fresh sandy loam. 
Those on rock-work should oe also 
cleared of all incumbrances. 

Anemones, in the open ground, 
planted in the autumn, must have 
the earth stirred between them, 
the lumps broken, and the soil 
pressed close to their stems. Those 
planted in February must also 
have the surface lumps broken as 
the plants come through. 

Annuals, of all sorts, but espe- 
cially those called Hardy, may oe 
sown in the places where they are 
to bloom; or some of them that 



bear planting out, mav be sown in 
a bed, to be transplanted here- 
affcer. Sweet-peas, Lupins, Con- 
volvulus, Coreopsis, XnoianPink, 
Nemophylla, ana many others, will 
do well in small patches, or, if 
wanted, in large beds. Three or 
four plants in a patch are enough, 
except Peas, which require ten or 
a dozen to form a good bush. 

Anntmls, Tender. — Stocks, As- 
ters, and other tender subjects, 
may! nevertheless, be soW in a 
warm border, towards the end of 
the month, and will transplant 
well ; but they ought to be raised 
in a hotbed, and would be ready 
to plant out much sooner, either 
in beds or borders. It is, how- 
ever, a mistaken notion that tender 
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annuals will not grow well in the 
open borders; for the most deli- 
cate, perhaps, of all, such as Rho- 
danthe Manglesii, whose stems are 
not thicker than a thread, will 
bear sowing in the open air, and 
will not oi3y grow, but complete 
their flower and seed. Another 
class of tender annuals rec[uire 
heat, and a continuation of it, to 
grow to perfection. Balsams and 
Cockscombs are of this kind. Al- 
though the Balsam may be trusted 
to the open border, it will not 
grow neanj so large, nor bloom so 
line, as in pots, with plenty of 
heat, moisture, and light. 

Auriculas, in the open beds and 
borders, are conflned to the ori- 
ginal species : the florists' varieties 
will not stand the wet and cold of 
our winters. 

Azaleas will be improved by 
slightly forking the surface all 
over tne bed. 

Carnations, Finks, and Picoiees, 
in beds, must be often examined 
for slugs and other vermin : stir- 
ring the soil frequently discom- 
modes vermin of all kinds, besides 
giving an opportunity of destroy- 
mg them. If there be any symp- 
toms of the wireworm, get a few 
carrots to thrust into the ground 
near them. The wireworm will 
leave almost everything for the 
carrot; they are also partial to 
the common daisy root, aud fre- 
quently may be caught by pulling 
up one now and then. Some plant 
an edging of daisies round the oeds 
of Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks 
and it is a great safeguard. 

Chrysanthemums,--^hosQ in the 
gjround are making a number of 
shoots at the bottom, and those 
who intend to exMbit cut flowers, 
must take off the strongest of 



each, with as much root as 
can, and pot them in rich soil 
Four-inch pots are large enough 
to begin with, and they must be 
set on a good hard bottom of 
some kind, which the worms can- 
not penetrate. These plants will 
be good for nothing as plants, 
because the stem must be allowed 
to run up its own way. One or 
two of a sort are enou^ for ex- 
hibition purposes. Thefompones, 
which are the smallest, want some 
care in the growing; they should 
be topped, and they will throw out 
side-snoots. Those anxious for 
stock, may make as many as they 
please, by the small shoots at the 
Dottom ; and when the large sorts 
are to be shown as plan£, there 
must be just the same pains taken 
to shorten them, and mduce side 
growth. 

Dahlias should be disposed of 
according to their object. If pro- 
pagation to any extent be wanted, 
they must be turned over to the 
nursery ; but for private use, they 
need only to be cut up, as soon as 
the eyes show, into as many pieces 
as there are eyes, and be planted, 
like potatoes, three or four inches 
under the surface. 

Herbaceous Plants, comprising 
some of the most beautiful objects 
in the flower-garden, such as 
Delphiniums, Hepaticas, Peonies, 
Phloxes, Aconites,, Campanulas^ 
Columbines, Double Crowsfoot, 
Lupins, are all advancing rapidly. 
If it be necessary to remove any 
of these, it must be done care- 
fully, or they will suffer from the 
operation : tnose which are where 
they are to flower may have the 
ground stirred close to their roots, 
and old stems, dead leaves, and all 
decayed portions taken away. 
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Hollyhocks require the remains 
of old stems cut clean away, all 
the dead leaves removed, and if 
there are many side-shoots coming, 
they ou^t to be broken off. One 
good heart is all that should be 
allowed to grow : leaves that are 
damaged by vermin, or otherwise 
onsightly, must be taken away. 
If a plantation of Hollyhocks is to 
be made, it should be done towards 
the end of the month ; three feet 
apart in the rows, and four feet 
from row to row, is a good dis- 
tance; and we prefer, as in the 
case of Dahlias, to drive down 
straight stakes in the proper 
places before we plant, and to 
drive down the stakes, or to cut 
them down, all of one height — six 
feet, or five ; then plant the Holly- 
hock as close to the stake as pos- 
sible, that, as it grows, it may 
be made fast, inst^ of being at 
the mercy of the winds. 

Pansies. — ^Look well over the 
beds, and see that there is no 
Inrkmg slug or other enemy under 
the foliage. Eemove all yellow 
leaves; and if any branch has 
straggled far from home, pinch it 
bacL Seedlings may begin to 
bloom, if the weather be mild; 
and as soon as you see an inferior 
one, pull it up, and throw it 
away. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses are 
now m danger from slugs and 
snails : it is unpossible to be too 
careful in examming them, for the 
vermin will bury themselves just 
under the surface of the soil; there- 
fore it should all be stirred up 
round about them. With seedlings 
be as particular to get rid of the 
bad as you are with the Pansies. 

Ranunculuses planted in autumn 
are up and stroi^ almost sending 



up their bloom stems; and thev 
must be covered against frost witn 
litter, or hoops and mats, other- 
wise the frost will assuredly spoil 
the flowers. Those planted last 
month will be breaking the ground 
about the last week, and then all 
the lumps must be pulverized and 
pressed dose to the tubers and 
stems ; for if these were allowed 
to grow on just as they break the 
soit their tubers would be ex- 
posed between the rough lumps 
they throw up, and thev would be 
open to the attack of frost and 
vermin, both of which would da- 
mage the tubers in their swelled 
and tender state. 

Rosesy in the Flower Garden, 
should now be pruned ; TreeEoses 
in particular, as these are ugly or 
handsome objects according to 
their treatment. First cut out 
every weak shoot close to the 
base ; next cut back or clear away 
all the branches that grow in- 
wards, so that the iuterior of the 
head shall be open and free from 
growth of aaylSnd. The form of 
the head is next to be considered, 
and the branches should be cut ac- 
cordingly, either half-way back, so 
that there should be something like 
a head, or, if you please, back to 
the lowest one or two eyes. Make 
the head the skeleton of a good 
form, making allowance for the 
new season's growth. Dwarf Boses 
should be similarly treated, only 
that you want a bush instead of a 
head ; but never leave any of the 
weak shoots that clog up the 
inside — clear them all out. How 
low you may cut them down, is 
a matter entirely depending on 
taste. 

Tulips. — ^The best bed should 
be covered up as much from rain 
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as from frost; for the plants, 
haying opened their lea^res a little, 
form a complete receptacle for 
water, which can do no good, and 
may, in spite of covering, freeze 
solid. The soil has been stirred 
about, and laid close to the stems 
of the plants, both in the outer 
beds and the best ; if not, no time 
must be lost. This should always 
be done when the spikes have 
come through, and before they 
open their leaves ; for the earth is 
very apt to get into the heart, and 
to discolour the bloom, unless re- 
moved before the bud comes up. 

If there be any lawn in the 
Flower Garden, the mowing must 
be attended to; for the coarse 
grasses grow in winter, and, unless 
Eept down, dis%ure the lawn. Box 
ediings should be looked over, 
and mended, if deficient: other 
borders also require attention. If 
there be any vacancies, lose no 
time in filling them up. Gravel- 
walks may be picked up, weeded, 
cleaned, and raked, prior to roll- 
ing, which will finish them off like 



new ones ; though, if other mat- 
ters press, it may be left till next 
monto. 

There must, however, be a ge- 
neral survey of the garden : what- 
ever climbers may have given way 
from their fastenings, must be at- 
tended to ; the fastenings of roses 
to their stakes, or against the 
walls, must be repaired. All labels 
that have been defaced, or come 
off, or been damaged, must be 
made good; the borders must be 
forked, cleaned, and raked smooth; 
and the whole place must be made 
tidy and neat. 

The tender or half-tender things 
that have been matted or mulched 
may be released. Fuchsias that 
have wintered it, may be pruned 
tolerably close in. Hydrangeas 
may get rid of their covering or 
their mulching. Shrubs that have 
been matted nave gone through 
the worst of the winter ; and ttic 
Crocus, Hyacinths, Early Tulips, 
Narcissus, Campemels, nepaticas, 
all remind us that the winter has, 
or ought to be, gone. 
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Artichokes. — ^Level all the CTOund 
round about the plants, ana dig it 
over carefully ; examine the shoots 
that are growing from the stool, 
and having selected the two, 
three, or lour strongest, remove 
the others, — ^for each shoot will 
make a plant ; lay the stool bare, 
low enough to see what you are 
about in taking off the slips. Let 
the earth be closed agam about 
the old plant, and the slips may 
be used to make fresh plantations. 
Let these be made in a good open 



situation, where the ground has 
been well dunged and dug. Plant 
them in rows, four to nve feet 
apart, and three feet from each 
other in the row. These will come 
into fruit about the period that 
the old ones leave off bearing. Hie 
soil may be top-dressed. 

ArtichokeSy JerusalenL* — These 
may be planted; and any that 
have not been taken up may be 
dug if wanted; the finest being 
stored for use, and the smaller 
ones planted again. The rows 
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should be a yard apart, and the 
plants a foot urom each other. 

Asparagus, — ^The beds should 
now be forked over very carefully, 
so that the earth may be loosened, 
bat the crowns not damaged. 
After raking them smooth, clear 
out the alleys, and throw out the 
loose crumbs over the surface. 
Trim up the sides of the beds; 
make new beds if required ; and 
here we may point out the dif- 
ferent methods adopted of late 
years : — ^First, they may be grown 
in single rows, two feet apart, in 
which case a ridge is formed over 
each row and a hollow between; 
secondly, they may be grown two 
rows, a foot apart and three feet 
vacancies between them : in this 
case the ridge is wider and more 
flat at the top ; thirdly, they may 
be in beds, four rows in a bed, 
and the rows nine inches apart : 
this occupies three feet, and allow- 
ing nine inches outside the rows, 
the beds are four feet six inches 
wide, and there must be alleys of 
three feet between them. In plant- 
ing Asparagus, no matter which of 
these plans be adopted, the ground 
must be first made up for it : the 
soil must be enriched by one-half 
rotten dung, full eighteen inches 
deep, and the whole surface 
levdled; draw lines for the rows, 
and mark the ground. The plants, 
which should be two years old, 
must be then spread out on the 
surface with the crowns of the 
plants on the line; and when the 
row (or rows) is completed, cover 
them three inches above the 
crowns with soil taken from the 
alleys, that is to say, the vacancies 
between the rows; or, if more than 
one row in a bed, the vacancies 
between the beds, which will of 



course be a trifle lower for the stuff 
taken off, and will mark the beds. 
The plants will require no furi;her 
earthing-up for the first year. 

This is the most simple and 
efficacious mode of plantmg new 
beds. Many will draw a trench 
the len^h of the row, and put the 
plants m as nearly upright as they 
can; but when the roots are spread 
on the surface and covered three 
inches with soil, they grow much 
more freely, and continue more 
healthy and strong. Some prefer 
plants only a year old instead of 
two ; and if they are to be cramped 
by upright planting, a one-year 
plant is more likely to grow out 
of its constrained position than 
one of two years. JBut while we 
are about it, we may as well sow 
the seed at once and have no 
plantuijg at alL A very slight 
drill wul do for each row, and the 
seeds may be dropped in two on a 
spot, and every nine inches. The 
object of two seeds instead of 
one, is to guard against failure 
and vacancy, and to enable us 
when they appear to remove the 
weaker and leave the stronger 
plants. These will require nothmg 
but weeding the first year, clean- 
ing and slightly e^hing the 
second, and managing the same 
as established beds the third. The 
roots then assume their natural 
growth, stretching out all round 
the plant like the legs of a spider, 
and, of course, when roots are 
employed, the more nearly they 
can be placed in their natural 
position, the better they wiU grow. 
Many will sow their own Aspa- 
ragus-seed for the purpose of 
raising good strong roots for 
forcing. These should be well- 
matured roots three years old. and 
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they will tbrow up strong buds. 
Now, the present month is a good 
time to sow. K for raising plants 
to be disposed of hereafter, the best 
way is to sow the seed in drills, the 
plaiits when up being thinned out, 
BO that they shall be four inches 
apart in the rows where left to 
grow, and the rows should be six 
inches apart. These will only re- 
qpire to be well weeded from 
tune to time, and kept clean. 

Beans. — All these that are well 
up should be earthed; the soil 
being first well stirred a few 
inches on each side the rows. 
New sowings may be got in, to 
succeed the last crops, and all the 
crops that are up should be well 
and properly cleaned from weeds. 

Beans, Kidney. — A few may be 
sown in a pan, or in pots, or even 
in a patch in the open ground, to 
forward them a little, being at all 
times prepared to protect tnem at 
night and in bad weather, for they 
wm not stand frost ; but, if they 
can be protected till May, and 
planted out, they will come m long 
before those sown in the ground 
at the proper season : transplanted 
beans always come into bearing 
sooner. 

Beans, Scarlet. — The same 
management applies, only that 
the Scarlet-runner is of the two 
the more tender ; but if either are 
sown m pots or pans, they can be 
removed to the house. 

Beetroot. — ^Make a good sow- 
ing of this useful root. Sow it 
evenly all over the space allotted, 
which should in private gardens 
be in four-foot beds, for the sake 
of hand-weeding or hoeing out, as 
the case may be. It is better for 
private gardens to draw drills 
eight (X nine inches apart, and to 



sow the seed thinly, so that when 
up you have only to clear the 
vacancies between the rows, and 
thin the rows themselves to six or 
eight inch distances. The crop looks 
more regular, is easier kept dean^ 
and can be well hoed oetweeii 
the plants without damflgmg them. 
Notning is more refreshing to a 
crop of any sort than stirring the 
ground between them, bre^di^ 
the lumps, and laying the sou 
close to the roots or plants. 

Brocoli. — Sow a few of all the 
sorts to come in early ; and the 
best way to manage all of them is, 
to take from the seed-beds from 
time to time the largest plants to 
put out; choose the midole of the 
month rf the weather be favour- 
able. We prefer sowing all these 
subjects in rows or drills a foot or 
eighteen inches apart; they are 
easily kept dear from weeds and 
thinned, if at all necessary, by 
hand, while they get plenly of 
light and air, and we can always 
walk about among them to oo 
whatever is necessary. 

Brussels Sprouts. -^Sow this 
also in drills, for the same rea- 
sons as the others ; they are more 
easily cleaned, hoed, and thinned 
if necessary. 

Cabbage. — ^All the plants that 
are strong enough, or that remain 
in the seed and store beds, may be 
planted in vacant places, after the 
soil has been dug, dressed, and 
properly prepared. They may be 
planted out at half the distances 
they are to remain, and the alter- 
nate plants removed in good time 
to let the others come to heart. 
Sow all the sorts of Cabbage-seed 
early in the montli, and towards 
the latter end sow Savoy-seed. 
Hed Cabbages should be planted 
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out, to cabbage by Midsummer, or 
a little after, and seed should be 
sown now, to cabbage by the 
Michaelmas quarter or soon after. 
Strong plants, to be planted out 
this month, should be two feet 
apart in the rows and three feet 
between the rows. The soil should 
be stirred between all the Cabbage 
crops, amd they will be none the 
worse for a little earth drawn to 
their stems. 

CardooM. — ^If this vegetable is 
to be tolerated among so many 
better things, sow the seed to- 
wards the end of the month. They 
may be sown where they are to 
remain, or in closer quarters to be 
planted out. They areiarge, clumsy 
growing plants, wanting four to 
§ve feet square of room, and 
are earthed up almost like Celery 
to blanch; and then only the 
fleshy part of the leaf can be 
eaten, after the fashion of Sea 
Kale, or Asparagus ; for either of 
which it is a miserable apology. 
If you sow where they are to 
remain, drc^ two or three seeds 
on each spot, say four feet apart 
one way, and flye the other ; and 
when tne seeds are up, pnll out 
the weaker and leaye one strong 
plant in each hole. 

Carrots, — ^Affcer trenching and 
bruising all the lumps in the 
ground eighteen inches deep, and 
well pulyerizing the soil, leyel, and 
sow Carrot-seed the first week itf 
the month. The Early Horn kind 
will grow almost anywhere; but 
the long sorts are more dainty of 
soil and situation. The seea of 
the Carrot sticks together, and can 
cmly be separated by mixing with 
coarse sand or fine grayed and 
rubbing it out until it will scatter 
freely. You Tiay then sow in drills 



or broad-cast ; but the former is 
best for private gardens. If in 
drills, it may be very thinly sown, 
the drills oeing small and six 
inches apart. The first hoeing 
after it is up will reduce the 

Slants in the rows to the same 
istance, and afterwards nothing 
but hoeing out the weeds will be 
reauired. K broadcast, let the 
beos be four feet wide, with 
eighteen-inch alleys between them; 
then the seed must be scattered 
very evenly all over the space, 
and as thinfy as possible ; for when 
up all but enough to reach over 
the bed at six inches apart must 
be wasted, taken away by the hoe. 
A mode of growing Carrots to a 
large size has been mentioned by 
old gardeners, but we only men- 
tion it to say we have no faith in 
it ; we never saw it carried out 
even by those who recommended 
it. They profess to grow all tap- 
rooted plants to a large size by 
first thrusting down an appro- 
priate " dibber," to make a hole 
the size they want their Carrot ; 
next fill up the hole with rich 
light earth, and sow two or three 
seeds at the top, for the purpose 
of choosing the strongest. This 
sounds very theoretical; but why 
should a Carrot grow better for 
being confined to a hole full of 
good soil surrounded by worse ? 
why not sow the whole qrop in 
"rich light earth ?" We strongly 
suspect the dibber system to oe 
the offspring of some antiquated 
scribbler, who fancied he had made 
a discovery, but never tried it. 
One thing is quite certain, namely, 
that a far better crop would be 
produced on a piece oi rich light 
earth well pulverized and pre- 
pared. 
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Cauliflmcers. — About the middle 
of the month look over the Cauli- 
flowers which have been growing 
under hand-glasses, and remove 
all but the best two or, at most, 
three. Remove them carefully, 
without breaking the fibres, and 
transplant them to a warm border 
or open space of well-prepared 
^ound. Put them in rows two 
feet apart in the row, and three 
feet from row to row. Settle the 
earth about the roots of those 
left under the glass, by pressure, 
and, if necessary, a httle water. 
The glasses must only be raised in 
fine weather, on the south side ; 
but on fine warm days the glasses 
may be removed altogether, and 
especially, if there be an oppor- 
tunity, let them have the benefit 
of a warm shower. Caulifiower 
plants under frames and glasses 
must be picked over, sdl the 
weakly ones thrown away, the 
earth stirred between them, and 
thedead leaves picked off. Towards 
the end of the month plant out 
all the strongest plants from the 
frame, two feet in the rows, and 
two feet six between the rows. 
By way of clearing out the frames, 
prick out the smallest plants in a 
warm situation and good soil, 
about six inches apart, for the 
purpose of growing into strength. 
Sow Cauliflower- seed the first 
week in the month in a warm 
border. K any was sown last 
month, prick out the young plants 
as soon as they are large enough, 
on a well-prepared bed of good 
rich soil; or if you have a garden- 
frame at liberty, you cannot make 
a better use of it than to prick 
out the youne Cauliflowers under 
it as soon as tney are large enough 
to handle. 



Celery. — Sow some seed on a 
warm border of rich earth the first 
week of the month, and be pre- 
pared, if the weather be very un- 
propitious, to throw over a bit of 
light litter or a mat, though it is 
not very tender ; and towaras the 
middle, if the weather be open, get 
in a second sowing; if the weal£er 
be bad, leave it till nearly the end 
of the month. 

Chives, — If you did not last 
month part and propagate this 
little herb, which is a substitute 
for onions, it is not too late now ; 
but no more time should be lost. 

Coleworts. — ^As we have recom- 
mended young Cabbage plants for 
Coleworts, and thick planting of 
Cabbages, for the purpose of draw- 
ing out sdl the extra ones to eat 
as greens, they are complete sub- 
stitutes for Coleworts; and the 
sooner all extra plants are drawn 
out and the Cabbages left at proper 
distances, the better. 

Eschalots. — ^These have only to 
be kept clear of weeds. 

Garlick. — The same remarks 
apply. 

Herbs. — ^The seeds of all these 
may be sown this month: Thyme, 
Parsley, Angelica, Balm, Basil, 
Borage, Carraway, Chamomile, 
Clary, DiU, Fennel, Hyssop, La- 
vender, Liquorice, Mai:3oram, 
Mint, Orache, Pennyroyal, Purs- 
lane, Salsify, Rampion, Rocam- 
bole, Rosemary, Rue, Scurvy- 
grass, Sage, Savory, Skirret, 
Tansy, Tarragon, Wormwood, 
&c. ; many oi which, however, 
are perenmals, and may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings. "Neverthe- 
less, there is great satisfaction in 
sowing seeds; you.get fine healthy 
young plants and plenty of them 
to form a good herb-bed. Some 
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gardeners recommend Basil to be 
sown in a hot-bed and planted 
out ; we found no more difficulty 
in that than in any of the others. 
Do not sow them too thickly, and 
as soon as they are up, thin them 
a little where they are too thick ; 
and, lastly, plant them out a foot 
apart; but not this month. 

Horseradish most be weeded; for 
the first shoots come very thin, 
and the roots of anything would 
interrupt the growth, on the 
straightness of which everything 
depends, if they are to be grown 
h^mdsome. 

Kale, Scotch or Curled, may be 
sown this month, either in drills 
or in a bed; they are the most 
constant and useful of all winter 
greens in hard weather. Sow 
seed to raise plants in good soil 
and an open situation. 

Kale, Sea. — ^Let the ridges be 
kept clear of weeds, and level at 
top ; for the breaking of the sur- 
face is the signal for cutting; 
therefore there must be no rough- 
ness. 

Leeks. — Sow in a bed or in a 
border a sufficient quantity for 
planting out. Let the ground be 
well dressed or naturally rich. 

Lettuce. — ^You may now plant 
out any that are large enough, 
whether raised in frames or on 
warm borders, among Radishes or 
Onions. As many of the strongest 
plants in the border would heart 
well and early if they had room, 
leave some of the best about a foot 
apart, and plant out the smaller 
ones that are drawn outfrom them. 
Now sow the seed of various 
Lettuces the beginning, middle, 
and end of the month. These 
will succeed those now phmted 
out, and keep up a supply till 



July, to be succeeded by others 
sown next month and afterwards. 
Keep the seed-beds clear of weeds; 
and where the Lettuce has been 
growing among other crops, see 
that they have room to grow. 

Onions. — Sow a ^od breadth 
of these for the mam crop. Let 
the ground be well manured with 
good rotted dung in abundance, 
well mixed, the earth bruised and 
pulverized. Make four-feet beds, 
and eighteen-inch alleys, sufficient 
for all the crop you want. Level 
and rake the surface well; then sow 
evenly and thinly all over the space 
from one end to the other. Then 
take soil from the alleys, bruise 
and pulverize it well and with the 
spade; shower it evenlyjall over 
the bed until the seed is thinly 
covered, then pat it down with the 
back of the spade tolerably hard, 
or, if you have patience, tread it 
all over bv walking from one end 
to the otner, backwards and for- 
wards, bringing your feet close to 
each other every time, until every 
inch has had your weight. It may 
then be smoothed with the rake ; 
the sides cut level, and repeat the 
same at every bed. 

Parsnips.' — Sow these for the 
chief crop, as soon as you like in 
the month. Prepare the ground 
as for Carrots. As this root keeps 
all the winter, even longer and 
better than the Carrot, it should 
always be an item in the eco- 
nomy of the garden.. They may 
be sown in drills nine inches apar^ 
or broadcast, on four-foot becb, to 
be hoed out ; for if the Parsnip be 
on good ground it wiU require 
nine inches of room to swell out 
properly, and nothing has so good 
a flavour if stunted. 
Feas, — As we recommend many 
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sowings of Peas dxirmg the sea- 
son, we should always sow when 
the last sowinff came up, whether 
it accorded with our periodical 
sowings or not. Some sow once 
in three weeks ; some once a fort- 
night ; but when we see the last 
sowing above-ground, there can- 
not be a doubt on the propriety 
of getting in another crop. Stick 
all those that are up, having 
previously loosened the earth 
about them, and earthed them up. 
Choose open situations for these 
sowings. 

Potatoes. — ^Now we must begin 
to think of the principal crop, and 
above all things look to your seed. 
If they have grown much out of 
pound, you run great risk of par- 
tial failure. Choose whole sets in 
preference to cut ones, and plant 
them about a foot apart in the 
rows, and two feet from row to 
row. If, however, they are a 
small sort, nine inches will be 
far enough off in the row ; but if 
they be a large sort and tall grow- 
ing, you must allow two feet six 
inches between the rows. 

Badishes, — This is a crop be^xm 
on warm borders with protection, 
and continued as long as a family 
wants them. Sow a succession, 
and. do not confine yourself to one 
sort ; sow all the sorts, long and 
turnip ; and if there be a succes- 
sion of dry weather, water the 
forward Radishes well enough to 
moisten the very tips of their 
roots, or they will get hot and 
bitter. 

Rhubarb. — Those plants which 
are pushing strongly will do all 
the better n the ground is forked 
between them, and the dung 
forked in. Care must be taken 
not to damage the roots, and 



loosening the soil will prevent tiie 
frost from hurting them. If the 
weather be frosty, there is no 
harm in keeping some loose litter 
over the hearts of the plants. 
Seeds of Rhubarb may be sown 
on an open space rather thinly, 
and be hoed out to a foot apart. 

Salads. — So many subjects con- 
tribute to Salads, that they almost 
form a class by themselves. Corn- 
salad, Cress of various sorts, 
Sorrel, Nasturtiums, Dandelion, 
Muststrd, Rape, and various other 
simple things, all help to make a 
salad. All these things may be 
sown this month in the open 
ground, and can be planted out 
where we please. Nasturtiums 
are best against palings or fences, 
where they can oe supported by 
sticks or strings. Tne leaves, 
flower -buds, and seed-pods are 
all good. Mustard, Cress, and 
other small Salads may be sown 
weekly, very thick, so that they 
may be drawn up long in the stem, 
and be cut ana eaten before the j 
make a second pair of leaves. Corn- 
salad or Sorrel are taken leaf by 
leaf to help to fill the salad-bowl^ 
and young blanched leaves of the 
Dandelion are a great delicacy. 

Spinach may be sown now, in 
drilib or broadcast, always bearing 
in mind, that if broadcast, it should 
be on four-foot beds, that it may 
be conveniently thinned to its 
proper distances, six inches apart; 
but if in drills six inches apart, 
there is less trouble to the young 
gardener, who has his distances 
abready half made. Winter Spinach 
continues to give a few dishes, 
but as soon as it rises for seed it 
may be cleared away, and the 
ground occupied with something 
else. The Spinach sown now, or 
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last month, is fit to cut as soon as 
la^ enongh, and many do not 
thin it nntu the largest plants are 
ready, when they continue to pnll 
np these as fast as they srow mto 
eating size, which is wnen thej 
have four rough leaves ; but it is 
finer when hoed out to six-inch 
distances. The difference between 
Winter and Summer Spinach is 
that the former keeps growing, 
and the supply is by taking off the 
largest leaves all the first or 
winter quarter of the year, and 
the latter is pulled up directly it 
is large enough, and the root 
merely cut off, for the plants to be 
cooked. 

Turnips. — Sow in the middle of 



the month, in an open situation, 
in four-foot widths and eighteen- 
inch alleys between them. Sow 
evenly and thinly all over the 
surface, and cover lightly, but 
effectually; for if there be any 
seeds exposed, the birds will soon 
destroy the whole. 

Produce of the Vegetable Garden 
and Stores. — Beetroot, Brocoli, 
Cabbage, Carrots, Cdeiy, Cole- 
worts, Com-sakd, Cress, Endive, 
Eschalots, Garlick, Horseradish, 
Jerusalem Aitichokes,Kale, Leeks, 
Lettuces, Onions, Parsnips, Pota- 
toes, Badishes, Savoys, Spinach, 
Cabbage-Sprouts, Tiiniips, and 
all the Herbs. 
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Finish Pruning^ if not finished 
last month, and especially attend 
to the rules kid down in January, 
not only for wall-fruit trees, 
but for standards also. In fact, 
we ^hardly know how to add any- 
thing useful to those directions, 
because, as we recommended the 
commencement of pruning, it was 
necessarr to give our notions of 
how it should all be done. 

The Bloom of Fruit Trees.— 
So many different opinions have 
been given on the various modes 
of preserving the bloom on wall- 
trees from the effects of frost, 
that unless it be to help a man to 
make up his mind as to the best, 
we should say nothinff about it. 
A sort of net made like a coarse 
veil, such as ladies wear, and 
which, from its peculiar form, is 



called an hexagonal net, was eiven 
to us some time ago, anditwasnung 
loosely in front of Apricot, Plum, 
I »Ach, and Nectarines, growing 
on a south wall, and it evidently 
had the effect of retarding the 
bloom, and of breaking off the 
frost. Those trees of the same 
kinds left uncovered, were in 
bloom before the covered ones, 
and the fruit set before the covered 
ones; and moreover, though a 
larger portion fell off • during 
the period of stoning, there was 
a good sprinkle of fruit; but 
a sharpish frost coming after the 
fruit was a good size, two-thirds 
of the uncovered ones fell, while 
those that were covered had to be 
thinned to one-fourth of the ori- 
ginal number, but they were not 
so forward as the Ymcovered trees 
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produced them; and we judge from 
these circumstances that the heat 
of the sun was neutralized, as 
well as the intensity of the frost ; 
so that the great changes from the 
heat of the sun on the south wall, 
without anything to shade it, to 
the chilliness of the frost during 
the night, are the causes of the 
mischief that results from no pro- 
tection. But of this we are quite 
sure, — there is more need of pro- 
tection against the sun after a 
frost, than there is of protection 
against the frost itself: therefore, 
whether covered or not against 
frost, we should never omit cover- 
ing 'against the burning sun and 
sudden thaw. We are ail anxious 
to get wall-fruit early, and covering 
at night unquestionably promotes 
early bloom ; but it increases the 
difficulty of carryii^ our object 
through, because, if the frost is 
allowed to get hold of bloom or 
fruit, it is often fatal : we have fre- 
quentlymatted the trees after they 
have frozen, to prevent the sun 
from reaching them till they have 
thawed, and found the benefit of 
it. The hexagonal net is the only 
covering we should use perma- 
nently, and next to that, bunting 
(such as old flags) is best. 

Planting fruit-trees is anythinjg 
but desirable this month; it 
ought to have been all done long 
since; but, as it will sometimes 
happep, a man takes possession of 
his garden too late for proper 
management, he must then do as 
he can, instead of doing as he 
would. All that can be recom- 
mended is to take up the trees 
with the greatest care, without 
losing a fibre of the root if it can 
be avoided; then, in making the 
hole to receive it, take plenty of 



room, and loosen the bottom well, 
fill up in part the hole you have 
dug, so that the plant will stand 
with the collar of the root above 
the level of the soil, spread the 
roots out very carefully, and throw 
on the well-bruised earth; begin 
treading it in all round the ex- 
treme edge of the hole, so that 
the fibres all round at the points 
of the root may be pressed solid, 
then tread all round a little further 
in towards the tree, but tread last 
near the trunk, and when finished, 
the place where the roots start 
from should be just below the 
surface ; but we are not advocates 
for such late planting. 

Digging between the fruit- 
bushes and canes, or forking the 
ground, is always beneficial, pro- 
vided you do not injure the roots; 
and if the ground be at all poor, 
turning in a good dressing is of 
service; loosening the surface 
after being closed dv the winter's 
rains gives air to tne roots, and 
refreshes the bushes or canes. 
Many grow various crops between 
the rows of fruit, but it is not 
desirable when the bushes have 
attained any size. The proper 
way to treat all these things is to 
give the subjects all the room 
they will require when at matu- 
rity, and not to crop between the 
rows above a year or two, while 
they are small. 

Go over Espaliers and Wall- 
trees, to see that the fastenings 
are aU sound, and make good 
where there has been an omission, 
or a failure afterwards. 

Top-dress Strawberry-beds with 
a coat of well-rotted dung, which 
may be carefully forked in to 
reach the fibres, but they must 
not be torn or damaged. If this 
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has been done before, so much the 
better, but it is not too late, and 
the spring showers will wash it 



down to the roots, and strengthen 
the plants, but avoid tearing the 
fibres in forking. 



THE NURSERY. 



Seedling Trees may still be re- 
moved, although it had better be 
done before; and this apphes to 
all kinds of unworked subjects, 
Apple, Pear, and Plum stocLs of 
every description, forest trees, 
ornamental trees and shrubs, and 
everything in a young state. 

Grafting may be commenced 
with ail kmds of fruit-trees. The 
various modes of grafting we have 
often spoken of, but it cannot be 
too often repeated that it matters 
not how a join is made, so it be 
close, neat, and dean, the bark of 
the scion bein^ closelv fitted to 
the bark of the stock. If the 
stock be very much larger than 
the scion, the join can omy be on 
one side; where, however, they 
are both of a size, they may be 
spliced like a whip or stick that has 
been broken, only that if, after the 
sloping cut has been made in both, 
so as to fit exactly, a slit or cut 
is begun about the middle of the 
slope, and carried on towards the 
thick end on the scion, and a like 
slit made in the stock downwards, 
so that by tucking the two raised 
tongues, as it were, into one 
another a little distance, the slopes 
will come in their right places, 
the graft is much safer than when 
the 3ope only is depended on; but 
the mode of grafting or joining 
the scion to the stock may be 
varied fifty ways, of which the 
easiest is always the best. The 
scions are none the worse for 



having been collected two or three 
weeks before they are used, so that 
the lower ends are stuck iato the 
ground as if for cuttings. Perhaps 
the most easy mode of aU is to 
cut the stock down about two 
inches, that it may open to receive 
the scion cut into a wedge, and it 
must be put down on one side, 
with the bark even with the bark 
of the stock; for if the stock is 
five times as large, it is of no con- 
sequence, so that the barks meet 
in one place. These grafts, after 
being fumlv tied, are covered with 
prepared clay, to keep the air from 
them until united. 

Examine, and trim according to 
the object required, all the budded 
and ^afted stocks of last year's 
workmg; those which have been 
worked at the proper height for a 
head, may be cut back to a few 
lower eyes, which will start to 
form a head; others that have 
been worked low, and which are 
to form their own trunk for 
standards, must be side-pruned to 
run up a strong shoot, till high 
enough to be stopped; others, 
intended for dwarfs or espaliers, 
must be cut back to three eyes, 
to throw out two laterals and a 
leader, for after training. In all 
cases the growth of the stocks 
must be removed, and constantly 
watched, to see that they do not 
start. 

Seeds of all kinds may be sown, 
that is, all hardy subjects, in 
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ordinary beds; the more choice 
things, such as GonifersB, Ame- 
ricans, and flowering shrubs gene- 
rally, shonld be sown in pots or 
pans, for the convenience of re- 
moval for protection when neces- 
sary. The seeds of hardy ever- 
greens, such as Holly, Oak, Yews, 
and other not very delicate sub- 
jects, may be sown in beds four 
feet wide, for the convenience of 
hand-weeding. 

Fine Cuthngs, for those who 
propagate that way, may be got in 
now, but from eyes we obtam the 
best and most healthy plants; 
these, however, are started in hot- 
beds. The weeding of all the 
quarters of young plants must 
not be neglected. 

This may be called the latest 
period for parting and transplant- 
ing all the leaning herbaceous, 
and other hardy perennials. This 
should have been done before ;. but 
if the weather be favourable, it 
may yet be done with all those 
subjects that have not commenced 

f rowing too fast, for those which 
ave w3l proportionably suffer by 
late dividing. 
Plant out Stocks intended for 



budding, if not already planted, 
cspjeciafiy Plums, Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, Cherries, Apricots, Roses, 
and Stocks for the varieties of 
flowering trees. 

If the spring be dry, windy, or 
warm, some of the young seedling 
trees which are hardly esta- 
blished must be watered occa- 
sionally. 

In most nurseries, (we do not 
speak of trading nurseries, but 
those in large establishments,) 

Jroung trees and shrubs are al- 
owea to be too long in a place, 
until they injure each other. To 
prevent this, either transplant all 
at greater distances, or take out 
alternate plants to form other 
quarters at proper distances, thus 
giving room to those left m. the 
ground, and improving those which 
are planted elsewhere. All kinds 
of stock should be removed every 
third year, so long as there is a 
chance of wanting them for plant- 
ing elsewhere. The ground from 
which the alternate trees are taken 
must be regulated and laid level; 
in fact, it should be forked aU 
over, as dose to the plants as 
they will bear it. 



PITS AND FRAMES. 



All the subjects in the pits 
and frames are getting forward. 
It is the last chance for planting 
out Pinks, even from their pots, 
to do any good, or to put them 
into otherpots if they are to bloom 
there. The same may be said of 
Pansies. The frames may be 
mostly uncovered for these sub- 
jects while the weather is fine. 



Prejjaration must be made now for 
gettmg Carnations and Picottees 
mto fneir blooming pots. The 
compost, which should be two- 
thirds loam from rotted turves, and 
one-third rotted dung, decomposed 
into mould, should be well mixed 
and turned over, examined closely 
for wireworm and grubs, and be 
always ready. 
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Potting Camationaand Picottees. 
—Take twelve-inch pots, put suf- 
ficient crocks, or lumps of cnarcoal, 
to make a ^od drainage, and fiU 
the pots high enough to rest the 
balls of earth on containing the 
plants. Without disturbing any of 
the fibres, rub off some of the 
surface, but not below the fibres. 
Set the ball in the middle of the 
large pot, with the collar of the 
phmt just even with the top edge 
of the pot, and press it down an 
inch into the soft mould below; 
then I fill up with the compost, 
thrusting it down with your Ud 
to make it lay soHd against the 
sides of the ball, and fifl up even 
with the collar of the plant. These, 
after repotting, might be placed 
for awhile in the frames again, or 
under the protection of hoops and 
mats, or in a shed or some shelter. 
This should be begun towards the 
end of the month, and after pot- 
ting they should be refreshed with 
water. 



Potting Pinks and Pansies. — 
Six to eight-inch pots are large 
enough for these ; but the process 
of potting is precisely the same, 
and these must be replaced in 
frames under glass. 

Give as mudi air as possible to 
all the half-hardy plants under 
glass. 

Azaleas, Camellias, Daphnes, 
Heaths, and many other sui)jects 
in the brick pits, may be removed 
now to the greenhouse or conser- 
vatory. 

All the choice shrubs under 
glass should be kept as open as 
possible, so that they be shut down 
at night and durmg frost. If 
by any unforeseen accident, the 
.plants in a £rame or pit get frosted, 
shut them up dose, and do not let 
a ray of sun reach them till they 
have thawed, which will perhaps 
be a day or two after a thaw has 
set in, oecause the rays of the sun 
are excluded, and thawing slowly 
prevents mischief. 
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Apricots may require thinning, 
and disbudding, and careful water- 
ing; they must not have it too 
frequently. 

Cherries must not be watered 
too much when they begin to 
ripen; but they absorb a good 
deal while the fruit is swemng. 
Do not allow any shoots to grow 
where they are not wanted ; they 
should always be rubbed on 
young, and if there be any escape 
observation, let them be taken off 
at the base with a sharp knife. It 
is not desirable to have too many 
fruit left on to ripen. 



Fias. — ^Keep the temperature 
(rf tne house wherein Figs are 
growing somewhere about 60** 
to 65° by day, and when the fruit 
is half grown, give every other 
watering with Hquid manure. Figs 
ui pots will do well in a vinery, 
or a common stove, with other 
plants. It is the practice with 
some to pinch the tops out of 
the young shoots when four or 
five inches long, to stop then). 
The liquid manure most safe to 
be employed, is well-decomposed 
dung, (either cow or horse,) half 
a peek to ten gallons of water, 
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stirred together for a day or 
two, and used clear after settling, 
bat this ought to be of the tem- 
perature of the house. 

Orape Vine. — ^Whatever stage 
the Grape is in, (and in a good 
forcing estabHshment they are 
now in all stages,) great attention 
must be paid to the stopping of 
useless shoots, and the shortening 
of laterals back to a joint beyond 
the fruit intended to be perfected. 
Syringe freely with rain-water, 
except while the bloom is on, 
and after the fruit begins to 
colour, and steam the house night 
and morning up to a fortnight 
after the fruit begins to tinge 
or show colour. If they are grown 
upon the rod system, the rod 
intended to grow must be divested 
of its laterab, and be secured 
from damage through its own 
weight, by tying it loosely as it ad- 
vances. Afl useless shoots must 
be removed. The fruit, where it 
is forward enough, should be 
thinned carefully ; and where this 
has been done, and the fruit are 
swelling fast, the bunches must 
be gone over once or twice before 
they are left to complete. If the 
Vines are planted outside, the 
border must continue under pro- 
tection, and the stems must not 
be exposed. Vines in pots re- 
quire the same constant examina- 
tion, and stopping, and removing 
useless shoots, the same thinning 
of the fruit, the same syringing 
and steaming. 

Reaches and Nectarines must 
have the first thinning before the 
fruit arrives at a large size, and 
the second thinning after they 
have stoned; but many defer 
thinning at all till after stoning, 
because some will fall sometimes 



during the progress of stoning. 
Remove all ujseless shoots and 
too vigorous branches. 

Fines. — Keep up the tempera- 
ture to 10^, and tne bottom-heat 
fully as high ; whenever the heat 
is above this, give a little air. 
The succession pit may be 
svringed all over the foliage of 
the plants, and the surface of the 
tan or other medium of bottom- 
heat. The time to shift the 
plants is dependent entirely on 
their growth. Nor are you to do 
all at once; examine tnem, and 
when the pot is full of roots, 
shift, without regard to any that 
may go on a month longer. It 
is somewhat strange that, of 
twenty or thirty writers on Pines 
and their management, scarcely 
two agree, while all, perhaps, have 
succeeded. According to the 
convenience a man must do his 
best ; but so long as the Pine 
has heat and moisture enough to 
keep healthy growth, he may 
take great liberties without 
suffering much. Many have 
abandoned the practice of dis- 
rooting, and, perhaps, wisely. 
Market gardeners who work for 
particular seasons, and want all 
their crop ready when they bring 
most money, disroot their whole 
stock,yand re-pot at one season; 
this is to throw them into firuiting ; 
but the £ruit is not so fine, though 
it may come sooner. In private 
families a Pineapple in penection 
never comes amiss, and a glut is 
by no means desirable. As you 
have eut a fruit, and there happens 
to be a strong sucker on the 
plant, earth it up so that the 
base of the sucker shall be under 
the soil ; it will strike new roots, 
and also take nourishment from 
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the parent, so that you will have 
anotner fruit in six or nine 
months. 

Strawberries must have water 
while the fruit is swelling, and 
when they be^ to ripen we 
may relax a httle; remove all 
runners as soon as they appear. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus. — Nothing is wanted 
among the hotbeds devoted to 
this but fresh linings to the beds, 
to keep up the heat ; for if that 
declines, so will the supply. 

Beans in the forcing-house only 
require attention to the watering 
and gathering, for the Beans 
ought to be t&en very young. 

Cucumbers, — In the hotoeds 
these want occasionally ref- 
lating, to give room to the beanng 
branches, and old and used-up 
shoots may be taken back to any 
good strong lateral; if the heat 
declines, above all things use hot 
linings to bring up the tempera- 
ture. Cucumbers m the forcing- 
house or stove, growing up the 
rafters, or oiierwise supported, 
may have their laterals stopped 
at the first joint beyond one 
that bears; as the main branch is 
the one to fasten, and keep the 
succession of fruit in the laterals ; 
but if a very strong lateral shoot 
appear, it may be a question 
whether you will cut back the 
main stem to it, and thus have 
new wood; while, however, the 
laterals bear tolerably well all 
the way up, let well enough 
alone. If any new plants are re- 
quired, bring down one of the 
lateral shoots, and peg a joint 
down in a six-inch flower-pot, and 
this is very desirable with any 
good sort known to be true. Seeds 



may be sown now to provide 
Cucumber plants for out-of-doors, 
either in ndges, or under hand- 
glasses. 

Herbs in request, such as Mint 
and Fennel, which are always 
wanted before the out-of-door 
supply, should be provided still 
by potting up more plants, to suc- 
ceed those which have been sup- 
plying hitherto. These can be 
forced anywhere in pots, no matter 
whether in the stove, or vinery, 
or common hotbed. If you have 
not enough in to carry you through 
till the out-of-door plants come 
in, get in a few more the first 
week. 

Feas in Pots are advancing to- 
wards flower if sown early, and 
must be well watered, wr, as 
they get to this size, they absorb 
a good deal of moisture, from 
the time the first buds appear, 
until they fill their pods. Those 
which are not so forward, but 
which have been pushed on a 
little to plant out, may have sticks 
put to them, the same as if they 
were to be finished in pots ; but 
they may be removed to a cool 
place, to be gradually hardened 
ofP, so that they may be planted 
out at the end of the monui. 

Potatoes in Frames are now in 
foil supply; and if not so large as 
they wiU be by and by, they are 
fit for table, and must be carefully 
taken, with as little disturbance 
as possible to the rest ; but some 
people will poke about the soil, 
and get down to the potatoes 
without much disturbance, and 
pull off all the largest, carefully 
covering up the rest to grow on. 
But this is hardly fair pmy ; still 
you may sometimes find a la):ge 
one or two on each plant when 
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the buJJc of the crop nave not 
half grown. 

lUtdishes in hotbeds, or mo- 
derately warm frames, require 
nothing more than water occa- 
sionally; not a sprinkling, but 
enough to go through the soiL 

Rhubarb will force anywhere; 
a supply can be kept up from 
Christmas till June, by merely 
placing a lot of roots behind the 
n:on pipes of the houses, or next 
to a nue, or in a warm pit, or a 
common hotbed; they do not 
even require to be potted, unless 
indeeitney are required for show, 
instead of use. 

Salads in frames also require 
watering, and thinning where they 
are too close ; whether the small 
Cabbage Lettuce, or Cos, they 
must have room. The small 
Salads, such as Mustard, Cress, 
Rape, or Radish, sown thickly, 
to draw them up, should be 
watered over head gently, so as 
not to lay it down, and a succes- 
sion sown, until the supply can be 
had from out-of-doors. 

Sea Kale. — ^If this be forced in 
the regular Kale pots, you have 
only to cover up a further supply 
of pots with new and well-regu- 
lated stable dung. If forced in 
hotbeds, keep up the heat by new 
linings, for the Kale plants will 
shoot if there be heat, and cannot 
if allowed to get cold. 

Tomato, Chili, CapHctm,, 
Gourds, and Vegetable Marrow. — 
All these must be rabed in hot- 
beds, or the stove, or forcing- 
house, and the seeds should be 
sown this month, towards the 
end of it ; for it is not desirable 
to have them too forward. Cap- 
sicum and Chili may be sown 
directly, because they must com- 



plete their growth under glass; 
the others are only wanted to be 
weU-established plants in time to 
turn out in the open ground by 
the end of May or the begioning 
of June. 

TLOWEBS. 

Flower Forcing mav be said to 
be at its height, fiy this time 
the last of the plants put into the 
greenhouse, preparatory to their 
remove into the forcing-house, 
should undergo their change, and 
those which have nearly pmected 
their bloom should go into the 
Conservatory or the dwelling- 
house, where they are to flower. 

American Plants generally 
afford a spring succession of 
flowers. Kalmia latifolia. Rho- 
dodendrons, Rhodoras, Andro- 
medas, and others, merely want 
HbersJ watering as they advance, 
and until in fall bloom. 

Azaleas of the American or 
deciduous kind may be found, 
perhaps, in the conservatory, 
just past bloom, the next batch 
just l)ursting into flower, and 
those just removed or about to 
be removed from the greenhouse. 
Take care of those past bloom ; 
let them complete their growth 
under glass, if possible, and if 
well watered they wiU set their 
buds for next year. 

Azaleas, Indian, are much in 
the same way; the first are 
nearly past flower, the second lot 
in perfection, the third rapidly 
advancing, and only require a 
few days in the forcing-house to 
develop their bloom; see that 
they have plenty of water. 

Garaellias are in bloom in the 
greenhouse without any forcing ; 
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to keep tliose that have been 
forced in sood trim, do not allow 
a single snoot to grow that will 
not sSd to their beauty; nearly 
all the end-shoots may be safely 
taken away, for they take up the 
strength of the plant, and grow 
out of all symmetry, whereas, 
when taken off, the side-shoots 
come better; but every useless 
bud should be rubbed on. 

Lilacs and Deutzias, Wegelias, 
CestrumSy and Dtcarf Almonds, 
are all in good trim to remove to 
where they are to bloom, and the 
last may be removed from the 
greenhouse to the forcing-house. 

Roses. — Syringing frequently, 
plenty of air, and sumcient water, 
to encourage the growth and 
bloom, are all these require ; but 
as soon as they show the colour 
of their flower, they ought to be 
removed to the conservatory. 
If there be any appearance of the 
green fly, fomigate at once with 
tobacco-smoke, and afterwards 
syringe with plain water. 



All kinds of bulbs are ap- 
proaching their bloom. The 
kst may be taken into the green- 
house, and those already there 
removed to the stove or forcing- 
house, while the forward ones 
may be transferred to the con- 
servatory or house. 

If forcing be a part of the 
usual business, the greatest care 
should be taken of all the plants 
after they have bloomed, because, 
if aplant completes its growth — as 
it wiU if weU looked after — a 
month, or perhaps two, before its 
usual period, it wiU. be far more 
tractable as a forcing plant the 
next season, for it will oe sooner 
ready to start, and will not require 
half the heat to set it off. A Kose, 
for instance, blooms in January : 
it is grown ri^ht on till it has 
completed a fair head of ripened 
wooa; it is then deprived of water, 
and has a complete rest as long 
before its usual time as the flower- 
ing was, and is of course ready so 
much sooner. 



STOVE OR HOTHOUSE. 



Theee is no structure on the 



premises more easil;^ managed 
than the stove. True it is, thsS if 
Grapes and Pines are placed there. 



ijrapes ana rmes are piaceatnere, 
in addition to the ordinary stove- 
plants, and moreover if it is made a 
forcing-house besides, a good deal 
more care is required, and it will 
happen that some of the many 
subjects will not do so well as if 
they were by themselves ; never- 
theless, mucn may be done. Heat, 
say up to 70<^ by day, and 60® by 
night, will agree with almost 
everything. 



Examine all your plants now 
to see if any require shifting tc 
larger pots. Amaryllis that are 
starting for bloom after their rest 
•must have larger pots of goodnch 
compost ; Gloximas whicn are on 
the move also want shifting. 

Climbing Plants want almost 
daily attendance to direct their 
shoots the right way, for they 
must not be allowed to ramble. 

All the seedlings and small 
plants that have filled their pots 
must be transferred to larger ones, 
and this must be seen by turning 
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out two or three balls of earth 
entire, to see if the roots have 
begun to mat, in which case the 
change must be made. 

Cuttings that have struck root 
must be potted off. Great care 
must be taken to water sufficiently 
all the ffrowing plants, to syringe 
them all over head, and shut them 
up with the house well steamed, 
occasionally, by watering all the 
iron pij^es and the floor. 

Specimen Plants in full growth 
must be stopped as soon as the 
shoots are long enough, to induce 
bushy growth; and very large 
plants must be examined, as, if 
they are pot-bound, something 
must be done to relieve them. 
When a good plant has filled the 
pot as full of roots as it can, it 



must be watered very frequently, 
and every third or fourth time let 
it be with liquid manure, otherwise 
it will go back for want of nourish- 
ment, tne soil in the pot having 
been impoverished by time and 
the growth of the plant; but it is 
far better to shift it, if possible, at 
once. 

If the house has been used to 
force things, G^t rid of them as fast 
as^theyshowflower ; turn theminto 
the conservatory or the dwelling- 
house, or wherever they are in- 
tended to bloom. 

Keep the temperature as near 
70° by day and 60® at night as you 
can; it is good for almost every- 
thing that ought to be in the 
stove; even phmts that are forcing 
will stand it. 



CONSERVATORY. 



This should be well supplied 
this month with a succession of 
flowering plants; Camellias not 
quite gone. Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas of both kinds, in full 
order. Lilacs, Deutzias, Dwarf 
Almonds, Kalmias, Roses, Cine- 
rarias, Primulas, Geraniums, 
Hoveas, Acacias, and scores of 
other subjects, may now contri- 
bute to the show house. The 
greenhouse gives up one-half its, 
treasures without forcing ; Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus and other 
bulbs aid in producing a grand 
effect, and a succession of most 
things is secured, without resort- 
ing to extraordinary means. 

Cleanliness^ which we have in- 
culcated in all departments for the 
health of the plants, is indis- 
pensable here, for it is the draw- 



ing-room of the garden, the show 
house of the establishment, and 
must be maintained without a 
soil. 

Bead Leaves^ and fallen petals, 
must be gathered u]j daify the 
first thing m the mommg; mding 
and faded blooms must be cut off ; 
the soil on the beds and borders, 
if there be any, must be stirred 
and raked clean frequentiy, and 
great attention must be paid to 
watering; there must not be too 
much, so as to splash and run 
about the paths or floor. 

All the Plants that are growing 
up pillars, or on festoons, or other 
supports, must be frequentiy ad- 
justed, so that they may grow 
where they are wanted, ana not 
hang about where they ought not. 
Let any plants that have been 
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forced^ and that are not detri- 
mental to the appearance of the 
house after blooming, complete 
their growth, if yon can, the 
Camellia especially ; and as these 
benn their growth, mb off every 
bud that starts where yon do not 
want a branch, so that the new 
growth may be handsome. 

All the forced plants that must 



be turned out should be protected 
until they have completed their 
growth without receiving any 
check, for they will be 3l the 
better for forcing next season, 
whfflrcas, if they are thrown by 
out of doors they will be good for 
nothing under a year's growth, 
and perhaps not then ; the check 
is injurious, and often destructive. 



GREENHOUSE. 



This is perhaps the most usefol 
of all stroctures, and is the recep- 
tacle for every ^be of plant that 
cannot stand &ost, and does not 
want heat. We must treat it 
as the receptacle of a mixed col- 
lection, comprising plants &om 
the Gape, from Chma^ and almost 
every dimate short of tropical. 
All the Acacia tribe, the Koveas, 
Azaleas, hybrid Bhpdodendrons, 
Heaths, Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Botany Bay 
phuots, not forgetting the old, 
excellent, but neglected plants, 
Nerium Oleander, the common 
Myrtle, and Orange-trees, worse 
used than any other plants, and 
still grateful enough to give their 
flowers at the proper season. 
Keep the house, shelves, floor, 
and stage dry, and if inclined to 
be damp, continue fires in the day, 
and open the top-lights. Let not 
a dead leaf lay about, and keep 
everything dean. Look to the 
soil m the pots, see that it is not 
discoloured with moss; stir it, 
and if foul throw the loose off, 
and top-dress it with decomposed 
dung twOKthirds, sand one-tnird ; 
it w3l apply equally well to every 
plant in tne greenhouse. 

Shift into larger pots slGl those 



which have filled their present 
ones with roots. 

Azaleas are perhaps showing 
bloom, but the new growth is 
pushing out beyond the flower- 
buds. Now this new growth must 
all come ofi^ and it will do for 
cuttings, while the blooms will be 
larger and stronger in conse- 
quence; besides wnich, the new 
growth of the plant would, if 
allowed to go on, hide the 
flowers altogemer. If, however, 
the plant does not start, but the 
flowers progress properly, there 
will be no occasion to interfere. 

Camellia Japonica wiU be start- 
ing its new growth,^even before 
the flowers are out, and if so, 
remove the bud that shoots from 
the bloom, as it not only checks 
the flower, but generally takes the 
lead, to the detriment of the side- 
shoots, and merely lengthens the 
present branches, inducing lanky 
and ugly growth. 

Give air every opportunity in 
fine weather, and mamtain a tem- 
perature under 50°, but not lower 
than 35^^. As the days lengthen, 
the top-lights and au the doors 
and sashes may be opened on fine 
dry days. Li other respects go 
on as before. 

h2 
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HEATH STRUCTUBES. 



The sreat aim now should be 
to give rJI the air you can on mild 
days. If in pits, take the lights 
on ; if in proper houses, open 
every window, and slide down every 
light ; a good blovdng about will 
do them good, if the wind be not 
blustering. 

Of course, those who are grow- 
ing large specimens, to be carried 
about from show to show, wiU 
have their own way, will put in 
scores of sticks to tie all the 
branches out in a particular direc- 
tion, because mechanical garden- 
ing must be done at particular 
times, when the branches are 
ready; for as even the most in- 
genious mechanic (we cannot call 
It gardening) is ashamed to show 
his props, he endeavours to con- 
ceal them as much as possible. 

Growing Plants may require to 
have the ends of the branches or 
shoots pinched off, to induce 
bushy growth. 

Cuttmgs which have struck 
root must be potted, and the soil 
for them must consist of one-half 
loam from rotted turves, and the 
other half turfy geat rubbed 
through a coarse sieve; others 
that have been potted, and filled 
their pots with roots, must have a 
change, and so through all the 
stages of growth ; the ends of the 
shoots must begin to be stopped 
while the plant is small; before 
the strudt cutting is two inches 
high, its top should be nipped out, 
and then, as other branches grow, 
they must be stopped as soon as 
they are large enough to form 
a good bushy little plaiit, and this 
must be continued. i 



As the plants advance to a larger 
size, and want lai^er pots, some 
little change is reqmredin the soil 
The peat must not be rubbed 
through so smalla sieve, and after a 
time only be chopped small, and 
not sifted It is presumed that the 
'peat has naturally sand enough in 
it to render the mixture porous, 
otherwise sand must be acMed for 
that purpose; but as everything 
depends on the peat being of a 
right quality, there should oe no 
occasi(m for anything farther. As 
the plants get larger, and a vigo- 
rous growth is wanted, there may 
be given occasionaUvliquidmanure 
made of half a peck of cow-dung 
well rotted, to ten gallons Si 
water, and apply this s9x>ut once 
a fortnight insteisd of plain water. 
Seeds may be so¥ni in pans or 
wide-mouthed pots, and should be 
covered with damp moss till they 
vegetate, when it may be graduaUv 
withdrawn; but the young seed- 
lings must not have the hot sun, 
ana must be carefally watered. 
The temperature, if the house be 
dry, neea not be over 35**, and it 
ought not in mid-day to be closed 
at all, unless the weather be foggy 
and damp. 

Heaths that are in flower should 
be removed to the ccmservatory 
if wanted there, before the bloom 
is folly matured, and placed in 
the coolest part of the building, 
where it will have most air, and 
close to the light, to prevent their 
drawing up weaMy. Watering is 
the most important of all opera- 
tions for Heaths. Every plant 
should be examined before it has 
a drop of water. 
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GERANIUM HOUSE. 



The stopping of the ends of 
shoots must be now done rather 
judiciouslv, and be confined to 
those which are inclined to 
take a lead, and spoil the shape 
of a plant. Keep the plants in 
a good bushy form, and remove 
anj shoots that grow inward, and 
cross each other. 

Seedlinas should be an excep- 
tion to the stopping system, be- 
cause we require to see the 
natural habit of a plant; and be- 
sides this, as stoppmg the shoots 
retards the bloom, and we are 
anxious to see it as so(mas possible, 
it would defeat our object, for a 
time at least. 

All the small plants that have 
filled their pots with roots should 
be shifted mto larger ones, and 
the rambling growth, if any, 
should be checked by nipping off 
the ends of the shoots. 

Larger blooming plants may 
require a shift, and if so, small 
shifts are of no use; there should 
be at least a full inch vacancy all 
round the ball, which should on 
no account be broken. 

Syringe the house well towards 
evening, and close up, and if there 
be the slightest appearance of 
green-fly, let the house be fumi- 
gated jwith tobacco-smoke in the 
evening, and afterwards, that is, 
in the morning, be syringed with 
clear water, to wash off the dead 
flies; but they ouffht not to be 
allowed to get ahead on any 
account ; one stray fly should be 
the signal for the remedy, for it 
is better to stop their increase at 
once. 



Let every discoloured leaf be 
removed, the surface of the soil 
be stirred, and the shelves and 
stages be thoroughly dried and 
cleaned. Give all the air you can 
if the weather be open, but close 
before the cool of the evening 
sets in. 

Seed may be sown towards the 
end of the month, in pans or wide- 
mouthed pots. 

Any rooted cuttings that may 
not have been potted off, should 
now be placed one in a pot ; three- 
inch pots are large enough for the 
first potting. 

Of course the stick system 
brings on a good deal of work at 
this time, for every shoot must 
have its prop, and these are stuck 
as thick as pins in a cushion, 
sloping outwards, to divide the 
miseraDle shoots equally at the 
surface, and place them mechan- 
ically Irue; at least so long as 
judges allow props to be used; but 
we hope that gardening wiU one 
day prevail, and the carpenter's 
work in a OTeenhouse be done 
away with. We have seen a plant 
two feet across, well filled up to 
the surface, and in full bloom, 
without a single support ; but one 
of the artificial growers observed 
that if he were allowed to tie it 
out, it would be a yard across, 
and look better; however, the 
honour was declined, and the 
plant allowed to show its natural 
beauties. 

Watering must be daily at- 
tended to, bj examining all the 
plants, and giving it only to those 
whose soil is dry. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 



All the plants should now be 
put close to the glass, aud the 
windows opened in fine weather. 
The dead leaves should be regu- 
larly pulled off the Geraniums, 
Cinerarias, and other soft-wooded 
plants. The surface of the soil in 
the pots will be the better for 
stirring a little ; and if the loose 
be thrown out, and some &esh 
put in, they will be aU the better 
for it. 

All the bulbs that have bloomed 
should be taken to the open 
ground and turned out; if &om 
pots, the balls should be put in 
whole ; if from glasses, the roots 
should be spread on a sort of 
sloping bank made for them, and 
the bmbs in both cases should be 
three inches under the surface. 

Those whichare blooming should 
be kept near the light, and have 
air when the weather is fine. The 
house ought now to be enriched 
by plants firom the greenhouse and 
hotnouse. 

Acacias, HoveaSy Camellias, 
should be now in flower, even if 
kept in the house all winter ; but 
it IS possible the Geraniums may 
have lost some of the leaves, and 
get a little straggHng for want of 
attention when there was no temp- 
tation to garden ; prune them into 
any form you please, they will 
soon recover leaves, and be in good 
time to bloom. 

The growth of the Camellias 
should be checked just as we have 
recommended when speaking of 
them in the greenhouse and con- 
servatory, and when they nre 
growing they should not be sub- 



mitted to the open air, except in 
very genial weather, for a ^eck 
while they are growing prevents 
them from setting their bloom for 
next year. 

In other respects keep on much 
the same as last month, only be 
careful to water thoroughlv when 
you do it, and never do it while 
thev are moist. 

AU the plants will be the better 
for a warm shower of rain, if the 
opportunity offers of settdng them 
out of doors for the purpose ; not 
those in flower, for the wet might 
damage the bloom, but all that 
are not yet open, and others that 
have gone by. 

Climbing Plants, — Many per- 
sons are partial to climbing plants 
at their windows. The most popu- 
lar of these are Tropedum Cana- 
riense, the common Nasturtium, 
Convolvulus Major, which may be 
sown in pots, and kept inside 
until the end of May, when they 
may be put outside, to ran up 
lines or twigs, or tall branches, to 
completely shade the room. 

Annzials of several kinds grow 
well in pots: Sweet Peas, Mig- 
nonette, Lupins, NemophvUa in- 
signis, Yirginian Stock, and many 
others ; but half-a-dozen seeds in 
a pot are sufficient. 

Wardian Cases are pretty win- 
dow ornaments; these are of 
various forms,— conservatories in 
miniature; but the same rules that 
apply to the large buildings govern 
the economy of these small ones. 
Tall cases mujst be furnished with 
tall-growing plants; shorty ones 
would be too far from the glass. 



APRIL. 



PLEASUBE GROUND AND SHRUBBERY. 



The Lawn now requires be- 
C[uent bmshing, rolling, and mow- 
ing, and the edges cut clean with 
theedging-iron. The verges ronnd 
the borders, and of clumps, get 
uneven, and spread out both in 
the gravel-walks and the border ; 
these must be kept even, and of. 
the same width everywhere. If 
Daisies appear on the Lawn, they 
must be removed daily with the 
daisy-rake ; but it is a tax ; it is 
better to cut them up at once 
with a spud. Dandelion, too, is a 
sad weed, and these must be dug 
out, for the smallest piece of root 
left in the ground will reproduce 
strong plants. Some gardeners 
affect to kill these bv cutting off 
the top, and salting the remams ; 
they m%ht as well put the salt on 
the tail of a sparrow to catch 
him; nothing but exterminating^ 
the root wherever you can reach 
it, will get rid of tms ugly weed. 

The Flowerings Trees and Shrubs 
are now becoming quite gay. 
The Double-flowering reach and 
Cheiry, Lilacs, Honeysuckle, La- 
burnum, Berberis, and other early 
shrubs and trees, are in bloom, or 
near it : and as they decline, and 
before they make fresh growth, is 
the time to prune them, to keep 
them or bung them to proper 
shapes. Li dom^ this, you must 
calculate the probable form of the 



new growth ; and, in cutting back 
the branches that are rambhng too 
much, consider how much the 
new branches will occupy, and cut 
so that the form shall be hand- 
some. 

The borders between the shrubs 
must be kept very clean; and if 
there be any herbaceous plants or 
other flowers in front, look to 
their well-being. If any are 
crowded, make room by sacri- 
ficing part; support those that 
require it, before they are tall 
enough to be injured. If you like 
a Hoflyhock here and there, tower- 
ing above the evergreens, put 
them in where there is room, but 
remember that as the shrubs and 
(trees will keep off the rain, the 
Hollvhocks must be well watered 
as often as they require it. Ame- 
rican plants with large balls of 
peat to them will stffl. move, if 
you want to fill up any space, or 
produce a brilliant effect at par- 
ticnlar Boints. or replace any that 
are dead, or destitute of blooming- 
buds in a conspicuous place. If 
there be much dry weather this 
month, give the American beds a 
thorough good soakingwith water, 
for as the buds containing the 
bloom are swelling, they must not 
be allowed to get dry. 

The paths and roads may now be 
disturbed. First clear off all the 
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weeds, aiid]rake off everything but 
the gravel ; then with an ordinary 
pick stir up the whole surface 
three or four inches deep, and 
rake it all over, burying the larger 
stones, and smoothing the top. 
After well rolling this, they will all 
appear as if newly gravelled. We 
are of course assuming that they 
have been properly made, and that 
there is thickness enough to allow 
of this operation. When the trees 
successively come iato bloom, 
make your observations on the 
possibility of improving the 
plantation another year; see 
if there be too many of one, and 



not enough of another, and con- 
sider whether there may not be 
some judicious additions and 
changes; taking care, however, to 
preserve all the main features in 
evergreens, to keep the garden 
cheerful when the leaves of deci- 
duous trees have fallen. Of course 
the sooner in the month this is 
done, the better it wiU be. '^. 

Subjects in Flower, — Service- 
trees, some Thorns, Almond, 
Double-flowering Peach, Cherry, 
and Ex)se; Laurustinus, Labur- 
nums, Bay, Berberis, Honeysuckle, 
Lilac, Em)ericum, Pyrus Japo- 
nica and Spectabilis, &c. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



Alpines must be kept clean, 
and dry if possible. * 

Anemones that were autumn- 
planted must be still protected 
from frost, and, as they snow their 
bloom, from sun also, if a pro- 
longed season of flowering be 
desirable. Water in dry weather. 

Annuals may be all sown, if not 
sown last month; those which are 
better not removed, on the borders 
where they are to bloom, in little 
patches; tnose which are to be 
transplanted, in rows across abed, 
or in larger patches. 

Auriculas are in flower, and if 
the weather be dry, may be 
watered, but the blooms not 
wetted. 

Azaleas. — ^The buds of these 
are swelling, and it often happens 
that the growth commences on 
the branches which have no buds; 
these ought generally to be cut 
back, because in the flower-garden 



the bloom is of more consequence 
than the size of the plant, for 
which reason any of these in the 
borders should be kept down. 

Berberis. — ^Where any of these 
are in the borders, check the new 
growth by shortening the most 
vigorous shoots. 

Carnations in beds or borders 
must be cleared of their dead 
leaves, and if not already top- 
dressed, give them an inch of 
well -decomposed dung on the 
surface. 

Chrysanthemums for exhibition 
or cut blooms must not be 
stopped ; some may be turned out 
of their pots against a south wall, 
or side or front of a house, and as 
they rise be loosely supported; 
those to be grown in pots Tor the 
same purpose must be supported. 
The plants intended for specimens 
must be stopped over and over 
again, until tney assume the form 
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of a complete bush ; therefore stop 
all the leading shoots early. 

Dahlias intended to be propa- 
gated to some extent, may oe 
turned over to the stove or warm 
pits to be nursed; but, if to be 
merely doubled or trebled, cut up 
as soon as they show their eyes, 
and plant in the ground as di- 
rected last month. 

Fuchsias that have stood the 
winter out of doors begin to 
grow. If they have been only 
killed back to the hard wood, 
prone the plant into something 
Eke form, so that, allowing for the 

frowth, it wiU make either a good 
ush or standard. 

Herbaceous Plants, comprising 
Delj)hiniums, Lupins, Phloxes, 
Aquilegias, -Campanulas, and many 
other perennials, may now be 
coming up in large patches ; these 
would be improved by removing 
the outside snoots carefully, and 
reducing the principal stock to a 
reasonable size, and the disturb- 
ing of the soil near them will 
strengthen them ; those which are 
of the proper size will be im- 
proved by stirring the soil. 

Hollyhocks may be planted out 
where they are to bloom; if in 
pots, turn the ball out whole, and 
msert them even with the surface, 
without disturbing them at all; 
water them to close the soil about 
the sides of the ball, or if planted 
from the ground, to settle it about 
the roots. 

Picottees in beds or borders 
must be treated as Carnations. 

Pinks, — ^As these begin to grow 
they must be watered in dry 
weather; it will wash the top- 
dressing to the roots, and greatly 
strengtnen them. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses may 



require watering, and a sharp look- 
out must be kept for snaus and 
slugs. 

Ranunculuses, autumn-planted, 
must be protected, and those 
planted in February may be break- 
ing through the ground ; if so, let 
the earth be stirred all over, all the 
lumps broken, and the soil laid 
close to the tubers. 

Roses. — ^Examine carefully for 
grubs, which frequently destroy 
the early bloom by eating the in- 
cipient petals within the green 
calyx, before even the leaves are 
developed. "Watch also for the 
green-ny, which may be brushed off 
before mey are too numerous, or 
washed off with thesyringe. When 
the vermin have got tne upper 
hand, and, as we have seen, de- 
stroyed the heart of every bud, 
prune off as much as you can, 
mduce a fresh growth, and be con- 
tent with a later bloom. 

Stocks, Ten-week. — Sow on a 
warm border, to transplant, if 
you have not already done so, 
or provided for your wants by 
means of the hotbed. 

Tulips. — ^Finish stirring the 
earth about them in the best bed, 
or if it has had any rain to run 
the surface together, do it a second 
time. As the buds rise, continue 
to give them all the air you can, 
but keep the covering ready to use 
in an mstant, in case of heavy 
rain or hail, which is not un- 
common this month. All the outer 
beds are of less importance, and 
they are rarely protected unless 
they be of any choice kinds. Early 
Tufips are in full bloom; and if 
easily protected from the sun, the 
flowering season is greatly length- 
ened. Showers, wind, and nail 
frequently damage them. 
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Generally have your attention 
fixed on the necessity of keeping 
borders, paths, and beds free from 
weeds; tne gravel-walks may be 



pecked up, raked, cleaned, and 
rolled, and the rolling muiiat be 
repeated after every soaking of 
ram. 



THE YEGETAELE GARDEN. 



Angelica. — ^This plant is largely 
used as a preserve, and was at one 
time a popular salad, blanched, 
and eaten as Celery. The plants 
may be taken from the seed-bed 
or the stove-bed, and planted out 
two feet apart every way. 

Artichokes. — ^Level the earth 
about these plants to just below 
where the shoots spring, and re- 
move all but the two or three 
strongest ; the shoots so removed 
will strike root, if young plants 
be required. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem^ may still 
be planted. 

Asparagus. — Seed may be sown 
either in beds where they are to 
remain, or — ^which is the best way 
— ^in beds to be transplanted; in 
the former case, put two or three 
seedb in a hole, that when up the 
weakest may be removed, and one 
strong plant left. The beds can- 
not be too rich, and the hdes 
should be made in rows nine 
inches apart, and the rows abo 
nine inches from each other, if 
there be more than one. Stir the 
earth on established beds, if not 
already done, and the earlier in 
the month the better. 

Basil, a herb in general re- 
quest, is frequently sown in heat 
and transnlanted ; sow the seed 
this month on a warm border, 
and it will be quite forward 
enough. 

Beam, Broad* — Sow succession 



crops; earth and clean those that 
are forward. 

Beans, French. — ^At the end of 
the month sow some in rows ; let 
the Beans be six inches apart in 
the row, and the rows two feet 
from each other ; draw drills two 
inches deep, and when sown, M 
up with the earth drawn out. 

Bean*, Runners. — Sow a few in 
a warm situation, easily protected, 
to be planted out hereafter. Some 
will sow them in heat, but it is 
unnecessary, and forwards them 
but Jittle ; for the check they re- 
ceive from even a slight frost after 
they have been raised in heat, 
counteracts their early advance, 
and those sown in the open ground 
frequently pass them. If you grow 
them purposely for seed, let aU 
the early ones grow, and keep the 
later ones picked close; if^you 
are careless about seed, the few 
that are overlooked in gathering 
will be sufficient. 

Beet-root. — Sow for the mam 
crop, if not done last month, and 
carefully attend to the directions 
to dress, trench, and bruise the 
soil. If any are already up, the 
sooner they are hoed out. to nine 
inches apart, the better.^ 

Borage may be sown like other 
herbs, either to be thinned out, or 
planted out six inches apart. 

Brocoli. — ^This month, about 
the middle, sow the first crop of 
all the Brooolis you intend grow- 
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ing. We need hardly say that if 
there he any faith in ca^edogaes, 
we may calcnlate on ahnndant. 
sorts; hut as one kind hears 
many names, ha]f<a-dozen kinds of 
Tery distinct character will do for. 
the largest estahlishment. Early 
Purple Cape has half-a-dozen 
names; Green Cape the same 
nnmher ; Green Close-headed much 
the same ; Sprouting goes by quite 
as many; Late Dwarf Purple has 
eight names; Portsmoutn and 
Sulphur have four or five names 
each ; Grange's early CauMower- 
Brocoli has nine names; Early 
White has only four names; 
Knighf s Protectmff is said to be 
the most hardy of the whites; 
Spring White nas eight names; 
Walcheren is considered good 
when true, and Snow's Superb is 
held generally to he an improve- 
ment on it. Upon the whole, it 
is better to sow Ewly Purple 
Cape, Sprouting, and Walcheren, 
or Flow's, and take the seeds- 
man's recommendation for any 
other, hecanse he will not give you 
the same. The best way to sow^this 
is in rows a foot apart, because 
you can always thm and weed 
them easilv, and also draw the 
strongest ror pricking or planting 
out. If you prefer sowing broacE 
cast, let the beds be four feet 
wide, that you may reach the 
middle from either side, and leave 
alleys between them eighteen 
inches wide. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Sow these in 
the same way as the BrocolL 

Cabbages. — Sow for a principal 
crop in beds broadcast, or in 
rows as recommended for Brocoli; 
but as the quantity is in general 
greater, broadcast may be prefer-, 
able, so that it be in be(U that 



can be reached in \kt middle from 
the side alleys. Those which have 
been planted thickly, at half the 
proper distances, to pull out as 
greens, must he thinned, whether 
tney are required as greens or 
not, for the cabbages must have 
their proper room; they ought to 
be a foot or eighteen inches apart 
in the rows, and the rows two 
feet from each other. Hoeing 
the surface, and drawing earth to 
the stems, is always of service to 
the Cabbage tribe. You may now 
clear away all the stems and re« 
mains of cabbages that have 
supplied you vrith sprouts when 
you could get little else. 

Cardoons. — Continue blanching 
if they are worth the trouble ; we 
think them very useless now that 
we have much "better vegetables ; 
indeed, they should not have space 
in our garden while Sea Kale could 
he grown. 

Carrots. — ^At the beginning of 
the month sow Carrots for a full 
crop, and then hoe out any that 
are forward enough, removmg at 
the same time all the weeds. 

Cauliflowers, — Those under 
hand-glasses are getting forward. 
Stir uie earth about them, and 
draw some up to their stems. 
They must now have the glasses 
wholly removed on fine days, and 
m dry weather haye seme water, 
as the glasses have deprived them 
of then: share in wet weather. 
Plant out the remainder of those 
that have been protected all the 
winter in frames, and draw earth 
to the roots of those that were 
planted out from the patches 
under hand-glasses. Phmt out 
also any that are forward enough 
of the spring sowing. 

Celery, — ^Priek out on a good 
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piece of ground any of the seed- 
ling plants that are large enough. 
They may be set out three, four, 
or six inches apart, according to 
the size you intend to plant them 
out. If under a frame, or in a 
declining hotbed, they \nll be for- 
warded more. Sow seed to follow 
those sown in March, or for a 
general crop. All the very early 
plants are to be put out small ; for 
they are apt to run up for seed. 
Most depend on March or April 
sowing for their main supply. 

ColeiDorts. — ^K you do not rely on 
young Cabbage plants for Greens, 
you may sow a few of the Bx)sette 
Colewort. There is only this and 
the Hardy Green sort worth grow- 
ing", — ^the former for the summer 
aifi autumn supply, the latter for 
winter and spraig. Sow as you 
would Cabbage. 

CresSy American, — Sow, for it 
is always useful in salads, and can 
be picked the greater p^rt of the 
year. 

Dandelion. — Keen clear of 
weeds, and hoe well oetween the 
plants. When these are wanted, 
they should be dug up ; for if any 
of the tap-root oe left in the 
ground, it oecomes itself a weed, 
and a troublesome one too, espe- 
cially on lawns. 

Fennel may be sown, if not sown 
before or if wanted; for being a 
perennial, a bed once formed is 
as good as mint: but we prefer 
autumn sowing when we have a 
choice ; nevertheless we should 
not wait for autumn for our first 
supply. If you devote a bed to 
it, sow thinly broadcast, and hoe 
it out. If the supply required be 
small, sow a row anywhere. 

Herbs of all sorts may be sown, 
if not abready in the ground, — 



Parsley, Thyme, Maijoram, Penny- 
royal, Clary, Hyssop, Lavend^, 
Kosemary, Mint of all sorts. Purs- 
lane, Liquorice, Bampion, Sx)- 
cambole. Savory, Scorzonera^ Tar- 
ragon, and others, or such of them 
as are iu request, for many of 
them are useless to a great ma- 
jority of families. 

Uorse Radish. — Merely keep 
the beds clear of weeds. 

Kale, Sea. — Seed may be sown 
either on beds for transplanting or 
at proper distances where uiey 
are to stand; we prefer trans- 
planting. Look well to the crop 
m the open ground, because the 
indication that the crop is almost 
ready is the disturbing of the 
surface here and there by the 
growing shoots, and these are dis- 
coloured when the air is let into 
the earth. They should be cut 
directly the tips reach the surface. 

Kale, Scotch, or Borecole. — 
This is one of the prettiest crops 
in the kitchen garden, if the sort 
be good and well curled. There 
is a variegated kind, which is 
really very oeautiful as a garnish, 
and even better to eat than the 

S*een, being thicker in the leaf, 
ut independently of the appear- 
ance of the Kales or Borecoles, 
they are extremely hardy. Sow 
both kinds for planting out. 

Leeks. — Sow, if you have not 
sown already ; and Leeks are the 
better for being planted out. 
When they are large enough they 
can be picked out like Celery, 
three or four inches apart, to 
grow into strength for planting 
out hereafter. 

Lettuce. — Sow the several kinds 
that are useful, — Cos, brown and 
white, and Cabbage, if you wish 
it; but we doubt if any one will 
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leave the Cos for the Cabbage, 
which is only tolerable in winter, 
and useful because it will stand 
harder weather. Plant out any 
that are laree enough, — ^they will 
do at one fcot apart in the row, 
and eighteen incnesjfrom row to 
row; some eive them more room, 
but unless for large sorts, which 
are not desirable in families, it is 
wasting room. 

Nasturtiums, — A very good 
pickle, and used by many as an 
apology for Capers ; may be sown 
against palings, or to be supported 
by sticks, like scarlet runners; 
they make an excellent warm 
pictle, if the pods be gathered 
while young, oefore the seed 
begins to harden. 

Onions may be sown still, al- 
though too late for them to get a 
large size ; but at the end of the 
month some of the silver-skin 
sort may be sown for picklers: 
any of the large sorts, if sown in 
poorish soil at the end of this 
month, or even next month, will 
abo ripen small for pickling. 

Parsnips. — Sow m the same 
way as Beet, if not already sown, 
to be treated in the same way. 

Peas. — Continue to sow at pro- 
per intervals; some of the large 
marrow-fat kinds will do well now 
for those who will take the trouble 
to stick them properly. Continue 
to attend to those up, earthing, 
sticking, and weeding. 

Potatoes. — ^Plant any that re- 
main, but we are no acCvocate for 
late planting; too many of the 
failures in crops of Potatoes arise 
from this cause, not that there is 
the least disadvantage if the eyes 
have not begun to shoot; but if 
you buy the seed Pototoes at this 
late period, they may have been 



growing away half their strength 
before you get them. If you can 
keep the tubers from shooting, 
they may be planted at any time, 
but you can only be safe when 
you know they have not grown. 

Radishes. — Continue to sow 
according to the supply required ; 
Turnip Kadishes are the best now. 
Salads. — ^These comprise all the 
salad herbs, and the small ones 
especially. Rape, Mustard, Cress, 
and Sorrel; sow for a continued 
supply. 

Sage. — Sow the seed where the 
plants are to remain, or for plant- 
mg out in the herb-bed. 

Savers. — Sow the same as Cab- 
bages, but not for a full crop ; it is 
a winter cabbage, and does not tell 
well among greens until frosted ; 
when they get ftdl-hearted during 
the warm months, they are tou^h. 
Spinach. — Sow for succession 
at proper intervals for the re- 
qxured supply, and thin out those 
crops afreawfy up and forward; 
clear off the winter Spinach, and 
dress the ground for other crops. 
Turnips. — Sow a fuU crop ; the 
ground must be nicely dressed 
For them ; thin those already up. 

The most general mode of sow- 
ing is broadcast, sowing thinly 
over the whole space, and then 
cutting out with ahoe all the use- 
less plants, leaving the remainder 
only six inches apart. There are 
many different dressings for tur- 
nips, but in ordinary gardens there 
is nothing better thsm well-rotted 
stable-dung, or dung from an old 
hot-bed. Amateur gardeners, who 
are not fully equal to ground-work, 
will do better oy sowing the crop 
in drills six inches apart ; for the 
distance one way is regulated for 
them. 
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THE ORCHARD AKD FRUIT GARDEN. 



In tills department there is no 
particular care required amon^ 
any of the standard trees ; but if 
there appears any sign of bli^t, 
cateipinars, or grubs of any sort, 
the liberal use of a garden-engine 
or a syringe, wherever the bloom 
is not too forward, will be worth 
all the trouble. Grubs may be 
sometimes washed off by mynads, 
and they wUl not get up again.. 
If the bloom is open, the operation 
is more difficult and dangerous; 
but another mode of disturbing 
these pests is often efficacious. 
Liffht a fire with all the dry rub- 
bish you can scrape together on 
the windward side, so that the 
smoke shall blow among the 
branches, and it will make great 
havoc. 

Espalier Trees may be much 
more easily cleaned of vermin, 
because within reach; and this 
should never be neglected. The 
garden-engine or a syringe will be 
of great service; 

Wallfruit Trees. — ^Here there 
is still more danger of the gar- 
dener's torments brewing mis- 
chief; but the syringe and clear 
water will do wonders, either as a 

Sreventive or a cure. The ^ar- 
ener must now rub off all useless 
shoots, that is to say, shoots that 
are coming where they are not 
wanted; such as all those that 
are coming in front of the tree, 
and grow outwards : these are 
called foreright shoots. Then, 
again, all that push where there 
are plenty already; for by rub- 
bing these off, all the vigour ne- 
cessary to support them wiU be 



divided among those that are 
growing in the right place to fill 
up the vacancies in the wall 
Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Plums alike require this; imd, 
above all things, the trees and 
walls must be closely examined 
for vermin; for a few sunny days 
wUl hatch eggs that are scarc^y 
perceptible, and the trees would 
m a short time be covered with 
grubs or caterpillars. Some of 
the old gardeners used to syringe 
with lime, sulphur, and tooacco- 
water : we have never been forced 
to this, for clean water, sent 
through a fine rose with " centle 
violence," has always proved si^- 
ficient with us, and the trees and- 
walls looked much better than 
when smeared over with dirty- 
white looking wash. But of late 
years we have observed on Mo- 
rello cherries a strange slug-like 
grub, that eat the leaves clean to 
their fibres; and nothing appeared 
to remove them but a brudi and 
hot soapsuds. They, however, did 
not appear tiU the fruit was all 
gathered; and we certainly did 
not think the disturbing of them 
worth the trouble, for the leaves 
had done all their work. Whether 
there was any indication of these 
beforehand, or when we ought to 
have looked for them, we have 
yet to learn. The visitors were 
new to us, and, so far as we can 
judge, they did no mischief to the 
trees. 

Currants and Gooseberries some- 
times suffer greatly from the ca- 
terpillar: whole acres of them 
have been stripped to the wood, 
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soon after they were in leaf; and 
the result is fatal not merely to 
the crop for the season, but for 
the busnes also: and those who 
would be spared this mortification 
must either set children to pick 
them or brash them off; others 
smoke them, by burning rubbish 
on the windward side of the 
plantation,^-others wash them off 
with the garden- engine, — while 
many use all the remedies, and 
scarcely then succeed to their wish. 
However, there is nothing like 
early inspection and prompt ap- 
plication of the means the mstant 
the intruders are discovered. After 
any of these means are used, the 
around under the trees will be 
found sometimes covered with the 
half-dead pests, and raking sharply 
will generally finish them off so 
that they do not recover. 

Grape Fines. — ^By the middle or 
end of the month these may have 
advanced, and the first business is 
to remove all useless shoots, and, 
in fact, in all respects to treat 
them as directed under ^lass, 
which we have pretty well ex- 
plained, removing all the barren 
as well as other branches that are 
coming where they are not wanted; 
but "^ere you see a vigorous 
growth, it may be left to see 
whethOT the branch may not be 
strong enough to displace some 
worn-out branch. In removing 
useless shoots, take them off above 
the lowest joint. If the vine is 
SDOwn upon the rod system, you 
nave to see that the best new 
shoots are reserved to run up as 
the rods, for next year. If upon 
the spur system, encourage strong 
shoots where they are most wanted, 
and remove weakly ones altoge- 
ther. In backward seasons, tne 



vines out of doors will not trouble 
us this month. Once made to 
understand that the fruit comes 
on new wood, growing from the 
ripe wood of the last year, and it 
matters not how tne vine is 
grown ; so that the proper wood 
IS retained, and the superabundant 
and useless removed, the crop will 
be all right. Vines may be grown, 
as they are abroad, without walls. 
In this case, they are annually 
cut back to reasonable dimen- 
sions, like currant and gooseberry 
bushes; or if grown on trellises, 
arched or otherwise, the principle 
of pruning is the same, only that 
where the plant is to be a cover 
or shade, or is to fill up any par- 
ticular station, the spur system is 
the best ; the main branches have 
not then to be removed, which 
would be very troublesome, when 
annually renewed. Vines out of 
doors will be all the cleaner and 
better for occasional syringing. 

Raspberries. — See that the canes 
are well fastened to their stakes, 
or rather see that none have given 
way or are slightly held ; for when 
the plants grow^ the wind has 
great power over them. 

Strawberries, whether in beds 
or borders, must be well weeded 
and cleaned, and straw or litter 
should be put on the ground be- 
tween the rows ; and by saturating 
this litter a few times with lime- 
water, slugs and snails, and even 
worms within i its influence, are 
destroyed. If you cannot procure 
litter or straw, then the ground 
itself may be liberally watered 
with lime-water. The water should 
be strong enough to have apungent 
taste, or it wiU not be emcacious. 
As the runners push out from 
fruiting plants, let ikem be taken 
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off, Tiiiless you really want young 
ones, when the ronners are of 
more valae than the fruit : in this 
case, oeg them down at the joints 
to make roots, or brin^ a number 
of pots filled with moiud, and peg 
the stronj?est joints to the suriace 
of the sofl in the pots, where they 
will shortly root, and mav be cut 
from the parent plant. These will 
soon fill their pots with roots, 
and will require to be shifted into 
larger ones, and treated as di- 
rected for forcing. 

Cleanliness on the walls is ab- 
solutely necessary, and trees re- 
quire it: nothing harbours more 
vermin than dirt and dead leaves 
in the comers or forks, which 
catch them as they fall, and retain 
them till they are rotted. Currant- 
trees, in particular, are subject to 
this; and they not unfrequently 
retain them, with all the e^ 
that may have been accumulating 
during tne autumn. Let the forks 
where branches shoot from, and 
which are generally full of the 
remains of leaves, be brushed out 
or washed out clean *. the garden- 
engine will do this effectually, if 
Water be directed down upon 
them with force; but removed it 
must be. 

Canker, and mildew, and cotton- 
blight will now and then pay a 
visit to different trees ; but these 
are the effects of ill-health, not 
the cause. By strict attention to 
drainage below, the healthy state 
of the root at planting-time, to 
clean cuts in pruning, to avoid 
pressure in nailing, and general 
cleanliness, these visitations will 
generally be avoided; but if the 
root be bruised, the ground cold 
and swampy, or gravelly, or the 
tree planted too deep, you may 



expect them alL When apple or 
pear trees reach the gravel or wet 
clay, they invariably go back, the 
ends of the branches die, and but 
little healthy bearing wood re- 
mains: pruning is useless — the 
root of tne evil is at the root of 
the tree. When it is worth while 
(as in the case of any favourite 
and scarce fruit), we must first 
dig down to the root, and see 
what is amiss there : sometimes a 
very strong shoot goes a long way 
into the ^und, or a tap-root 
descends direct; and these having 
travelled the greatest distance, 
most likely have reached the mis- 
chief. Bare these roots some dis- 
tance, to see how far they are 
healthy, and cut them off: this 
will doubtless cause a vast loss of 
nourishment to the tree; meet 
this by a corresponding sacrifice 
of the head. Itemove the most 
unhealthy Mmbs altogether; cut 
away all cankered portions, by 
sacrificing the wood half-way 
through the branch, if necessary, 
because any canker left will in- 
crease; shave off the lumps and 
all the sponge-wood beneath, and 
do not leave the wound until you 
come to the clean solid wood, 
and you can then judge whether 
the limb can be saved. If not 
more than a third part is cut away, 
and everything is clean, the part 
will heal and do well ; but so sure 
as any canker remains, there will 
be mischief. Many gardeners use 
washes of various descriptions to 
cure this malady; but they are 
one and all useless while any por- 
tion of the disease is left, and 
they are not wanted when it is 
removed. Caustic washes of any 
kind will remove living pest^, such 
as cotton-blight, which greatly re- 
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sembles the mealy-bug of our 
hot^uses; and of m washes, 
none beat strong soapsuds, used 
warm with a stiffish lonff-haired 
brush, like a painter's, that will 
reach into the o(»iiers. Trees, like 

Eigs, will often thrive in their dirt; 
ut the efficacy of frequent wash- 
ings is equally acknowledged in 
both cases, and equally apparent 
in the health and weight of the 



pig and the improyement of the 
tree; and there is nothing prevents 
so much as cleanliness the attacks 
of vermin or facilitates their de- 
struction when they do attack. 
The daubing of trees with lime, 
sulphur, tar, or caustic uuxtures, 
proclaims to all visitors that there 
IS something wrong, and it is more 
frequently in the gardener than in 
the trees. 



THE NUTISERY. 



Dahlias for extensive propaga- 
tion should now be put to work 
in earnest, and the cuttings struck 
in bottom heat. When the shoots 
are two inches long, cut them 
off under the lower pair of leaves, 
remove the leaves, and put them 
round the edge of a pot. Plunge 
the pots in Qie medium, whether 
it be tan or any other subject; 
water occasionally overhead, and 
keep the house or hotbed or pit 
close at night and nearly so oy 
day ; continue to take the cutting 
orf, and as you can see by their 
starting into growth when they 
have rooted, turn out the ball 
whole, and the root will appear 
next the pot. They may ihen be 
pat into thumb-pots, and into 
neat, where they will soon esta- 
blish themselves ; and when grown 
to three or four inches high they 
may be gradually inured to the 
greenhouse, then to the cold frame, 
where liiey will harden off. 

The Seeds of Trees, Shrubs, and 
Nnrsery plants of every descrip- 
tion must be sown this month; 
that is, such as were not sown 
last month. 

Seeds of the Finns tji^e and 



Conifersein general should be sown 
in boxes, pans, or wide-mouthed 
pots, and placed in a cold frame. 
They are convenient to move to 
any situation when growing. Some 
gardeners mix up the seeds of 
choice subjects, such as are costly, 
with soil, and filling a large pot 
with them, start them in heat; 
when they have reason to think 
they must have started, they turn 
out the lot, pick out those that 
have germinated, put them singly 
into small pots, and grow them 
on, while those that have not 
started are returned to the pot 
they were in, and are put back 
into heat, and after a reasonable 
time they are examined again to 
see if any more have germinated. 

Seed-beds must be watered in 
dry weather, whether they are up 
or not; and give enough to soak 
the earth some depth ; superficial 
watering is not good for ani 




Abercrombie says. Little and often; 
but it is better let alone altogether 
if not done effectively. 

Hollies may be grafted now, 
the various fancy lands on the 
common green, the early part 
of the month. Hoe and destroy 

I 
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weeds in all the plantations, young 
or old. 

Seedling plants of all kinds 
must be watered in dry weather. 
Give them plenty to saturate the 
bed, and one such watering will 
be of more benefit than a dozen 
slight ones. 

Cuttings of Gooseberry and 
Currant bushes, and of all sorts, 
will require watering in the ab- 
sence of rain. 

Look over all grafted and 



budded trees, and remove the 
shoots that come from the stocks. 
This must be done frequently, for 
the growth of wood from the 
stock will greatly retard the graft 
or bud, ana if neglected, will de- 
stroy the buds and grafts alto- 
gether. See that the clay upon 
newly-grafted trees is sound, and 
if not, repair it. 

Examine the beds of plants in 
stock, and keep them clear of 
weeds. 



PITS AND EBAMES. 



Auriculas are now rapidly 
coming into flower, and may be 
transferred, as fast as they are 
forward enough, to the hand- 
glasses ; and if you have a proper 
stage for their display, remove 
them from the hand-glasses as 
soon as the flowers are perfect, 
having treated them as oirected 
last month. 

Carnations and Ficotees may be 
all removed now into the pots 
they are to bloom in. The potting 
should be all finished as early as 
possible, if not done last month, 
and the pots set on a proper stage ; 
or, for want of one, let Doards be 
supported on flower-pots, to keep 
them off the grounc^ and stand- 
ing in pans of water, to keep 
insects from crawling up to the 
plants. 

Pinks and Fansies, if any are 
left in their small pots, must be 
removed to larger ones, or put 
into the ground. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses in 
pots are apt to get the red spider, 
if not constantly and carefully 
watered, and allowed plenty of 



air. They will only require to be 
covered at night, and even then 
the glasses may be lifted behind. 
They must be constantly shaded 
while in bloom. 

All the half-hardy plants in the 
frames must be exposed to the 
air; and, unless there be an un- 
usual quantity, they may have all 
the rain : simply covering them at 
night wiU be sufficient. AH the 
seeds of choice perennials may be 
sown in pans and wide-mouthed 
pots, if not already done, and put 
mto the cold frame or the green- 
house. If any seed is up, care- 
fully protect it from the sun, 
wind, and heavy rain or hail ; for 
while they are small an hour's 
neglect may lose them all : and as 
soon as any seedlings are large 
enough to handle, they should Be 
pricked into pots of three or four 
mches diameter, placing them 
round the sides, an inch apart; 
for they gather great nourish- 
ment from the pot, and it is be- 
sides a great protection. Offsets 
of Auriculas that have rooted 
may be potted off »ngly into 
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three-inch pots; small plants of 
Polyanthuses and Primroses that 
have filled their pots with roots 
may be shifted into ku^er ones; 
and aJl the cnttings of various 
plants that have rooted may be 
potted off. Those which have 
been standing through the winter , 
and may not have struck root, 
must be kept moist some time. 
As diTiiess and cleanliness are of 



the highest importance in dose 
glass structures, let the bottom of 
the frames be brushed out well, 
all the dead leaves and dirt of all 
kinds be cleared away, and the 
plsoits all returned to their places. 
Choose a dry mild day for this 
work. Pits with heat may be 
treated the same as hothouses or 
greenhouses, whichever they are 
to represent. 



THE FORCING GROUND, ETC. 



The houses in which we are 
forcing fruit must be kept at 
something like 75° or 80? by day, 
and may fall lO'* or 15° in the 
night. The watering of fruit-trees 
in pots must be carefully attended 
to, oecause as they have all their 
supply artificially, the roots can- 
not wander after moisture. Liquid 
manure occasionally, instead of 
plain water, wiJl be found bene- 
ndal. 

jdpricots. Cherries, Peaches, 
Plums, and Nectarines are all the 
better for syringing and liberal 
watering till the fruit begins to 
ripen, ^en water must be more 
seldom administered, and syring- 
ing altogether discontinued. 

Cucumbers. — Keep up the heat 
with fresh linings of not stable 
dung. Take off the branches that 
are barreo, and regulate the 
others so that they cover the bed 
equally. Stop them at the ends 
to induce lateral shoots ; cut back 
those which have borne their 
frxdt, and do not indicate further 
bearing; and when the branches 
are too crowded, remove those 
which are of the least use, or are 
the least promising. Shade them 



during the very hot sunny hours. 
You may now make other hot- 
beds to succeed the present ones, 
and treat them the same way as 
the earlier ones have been treated. 
You may also prepare for growing 
Cucumbers under hand-glasses, by 
digging a trench four feet wide 
ana a foot deep, and any len^h 
you may require, filling this with 
dung, and, if there be plenty of 
it, building it up two feet aoove 
the surface. The soil taken out 
wiJl do to put on the dung when 
this has heated. Put on tnree or 
four inches of the mould, and 
when the heat comes through this, 
put on three or four more. Lay 
a heap of mould in the centime 
every eight feet, and cover with 
the nand-gkss until it is warm all 
through the bed. Set your Cu- 
cumber plants in the same way as 
you did in the frame, and cover 
with the glass. If this has a ven- 
tilating top to let the steam out, 
so much the easier is it to give 
air. They must be watered to 
settle the earth about the roots, 
and shaded in the middle of the 
day from the hot sun, until the 
plants are well established, but 
i2 
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they must have air occasionally, 
by tilting the glasses, and they 
must be matted at night all this 
month and perhaps next. Stop 
the plants, and treat them the 
same as those in frames, propping 
the glasses to let the branches 
through, and regulating them as 
in frames, and also cuUing back 
barren shoots to induce more 
fruitful ones. 

Figs. — ^Those regularly planted 
in the house require a good deal 
of syringing ; but figs in pots can 
hardly be watered too much, until 
the rniit begins to ripen, when 
they do not require it so often, 
but the soil must never get dry. 

Melons are in every particular 
so much like the Cucumber in 
their requirements, that we need 
onlv say, treat them the same way 
in frames and under hand-glasses ; 
but as they ripen you may be 
more sparing of the water; in 
fact, they must not be watered 
so frequentbr. 

Tines. — ^rlenty of heat ; by day 
70°, 80°, or even 90^^ wiJl do no 
mischief, if the watering and sy- 
ringing be attended to. We have 
befcre observed that the pine- 
apple is by no means dainty; and 
wbere there are plants in all 
stages, this is a ^eat object. The 
sucSier which is on the plant 
from ^diich the fruit has been 
out, will thrive in the same pot, 
ancC if earthed up, will fruit again 
mueh sooner than when it under- 
goes all the deftails of striking 
and growing up through the va- 
rious stages assigned to it in the 
succession pits. 

Strawberries. — ^The principal at- 
tention required is to tne watenng 
and giving air ; it is no use sup- 
posing the plants are at any par- 



ticular sta^ of growth, becsose 
there are in most cases some in 
bloom, some ripening their frtdt, 
and some only just pfit in the 
house. All the time the £nut is 
swelling, they take a good deal 
of wata*, therefore they most be 
examined more frequently, to 
see if they are dry, for it does not 
agree with anything to wator it 
wnile wet. 

Vines. — The treatment of Vines 
in the forcing-house, which we pre- 
sume to be used for other subjects 
as well, differs very little from the 
treatment required out of doors : 
all the rules laid down for pmning 
and stopping are the same. Wh^ 
however, the fruit in the house is 
large enough to thin, that opera- 
tion must & performed. Perhaps 
the heavy shoulders of the bandies 
would be the better for being sup- 
ported by strings or bass-matting 
to the roof, so that the weight 
will be sustained, instead of hiy- 
ing their weight upon the bonoh 
and spoiling the colour of the 
upper part and the under part of 
the shoulders. Continue to stop 
useless shoots, and to sustain by 
loose supports the new wood in- 
tended to be ripened. It mxist 
also be remembered that as the 
health and strength of a potted 
plant is wholly dependent on the 
sujmly of nounshment given to it 
in the shape of water or liquid 
manure, you must never let a day 
go by without examining every 
plant. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagm. — Continue to force 
as long as it is required; and 
when a bed is spent, pull up all 
the roots, and throw them to the 
rubbish heap. Level the soil again. 
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and make use of it for anything 
that requires a declining hotbed ; 
for instance, prick out Celery 
plants in it, or sow annuak or 
Searlet Beans to plant out: or 
fresh line it to get up the heat 
a little, and sow Tomatoes, Chilies, 
Gi^icums, and the like ; in fact, 
there are twenty uses to which 
a declining hotbed can be applied. 

Beans, Kidxey, want nothing but 
watering when dry and gathering 
when ready. 

Carrots, Onions for drawing 
young,. Radishes^ &c., wHl likewise 
want all the air they can have 
without lowering the temperature. 
This therefore should be given 
while the sun is out, and water 
occasionally when the soil gets 
dry. 

Peas that have been forced 
should be in fall bearing, and the 
only care they require is the sup- 
jdy of water, of which they absorb 
a good deal, and of air when it 
can be given. 

Potatoes merely want watering 
and air occasionally, and shutting 
up close and covering at night. 
Tne earliest have been fit to eat 
some time. 

All the salads and herbs require 
water and air, but continued pro- 
tection. 

FLOWEBS. 

Camellias no longer want the 
aid of the forcing-house. The 
latest are in bloom in their own 
house in April and Maj. 

Geraniums. — ^Those m the green- 
house intended to be hastened 
must be put in the wanner atmo- 
sphere this month, to succeed those 
now in flower, and bloom early in 
May. The caution of last month 
must be repeated, — to prevent or 



destroy the green fly, by fumiga- 
tion and syringing ; and water 
must be administered as often as 
the soU dries. 

The American plants, Eoses, 
and Flowering Shrubs, should be 
taken to the conservatory as fast 
as they come towards bursting 
their bloom, and others may take 
their plaees to succeed: but this 
is the last month that will require 
further supply ; for those now put 
in wiU hardly be out of flower 
when the open air plants will be 
ready to take their places: and 
this applies equally to Azaleas, 
Khododendrons, Deutzias, Lilacs, 
and other hard-wooded plants. 

The whole of the subjects in 
the floral forcing-house, or that 
are placed in the stove to drive 
them on, will require attention to 
their watering, keeping clean, and 
giving air. The floomng of the 
floors to raise a warm vapour, 
and even watering the hot pipes 
and flues to increase it if neces- 
sary, will be beneflcial to almost 
anything. 

The forcing-house may be made 
generally useful, for herbs potted 
up and put therein will be advan- 
tageously pushed on, therefore 
others may be potted to succeed 
those already in. This particularly 
applies to Fennel and Mint, whicn 
in some situations, and in very 
backward seasons, may be other- 
wise scarce when in great demand. 
It will also be used in the absence 
of other conveniences, to raise 
Balsams, Cockscombs, Stocks, 
Asters, and other annuals for early 
bloomii^; but when up they must 
be grammlly removea to lower 
temperatures, such as declining 
hot-oeds, or the geranium-house, 
or to a warm greenhouse. 
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STOVE OR HOTHOUSE. 



We always speak of this as the 
ordinary stove appropriated to 
everytmng that requires heat, but 
the ordinary stove plants are too 
often interfered with by other 
matters ; Yines, for instance, are 
frequently grown in the stove, 
much to the detriment of plants 
that want all the light, and not 
unfrequently one hafi the plants 
want a dry heat while the others 
require moisture. However, we 
must look to regular stove sub- 
jects, which should be taken care 
of, and the others left to them- 
selves. The AmaryUis family of 
our collections have always some 
in flower, and others advancing, 
as well as some past their bloom ; 
all these three are to be treated 
alike, that is, kept well watered, 
and in tolerably high temperature, 
while those which have been at 
rest, and have not started, may be 
kept cool and dry, but any that 
are just starting should be shifted 
into larger pots, and have the full 
benefit of the stove. 

Ixoras, Stephanotis, Alemandas, 
Echites, Hibiscus, and all fast- 
growing plants, must be watched 
incessantly for the detection of 
vermin. They are now rapidly 
advancing, and require neat, 
moisture, and light, with as much 
air as can be given without re- 
ducing the temperature below 65° 
to 70^. On the slightest appearance 
of the mealy bug they must be 
washed with soap-suds, and if a 
solitary green fly appear, fumigate 
the house ; frequent syringing is 
desirable, choosing bright oa,ys for 
the work, and snutting up the 



house close immediately for a few 
hours. 

Climbing plants, of all sorts, 
want almost daily attention, ^ey 
grow fast, and all the shoots want 
to be laid, or tied if necessary, 
where they are to grow; for if 
once allowed to go wild and cling 
to other plants, or twist them- 
selves into knots to require un- 
winding, the foliage will oe found 
twisted the wrong way, and it 
takes many days to bring them 
right again. AD the plants should 
be frequently turned that they 
may have a good face any way. 
Those climbers that are trained 
on flat wires are exceptions, for 
they can have but one face, and it 
must be kept always to the light. 

Examine plants which are apt 
to produce a black sort of fungus 
on the leaves, and wash it off with 
a soft brush and soap-suds, or a 
sponge; for it greatly damages 
the plant if neglected. The Eran- 
cisceas frequently exhibit this on 
the older leares, which if not 
cleaned will prematurely faU. 
Ixoras, too, will often be found 
affected with this, and most of the 
plants with very smooth surface 
will be attacked; but even this, 
like most other 6*oublesome visi- 
tations, is the result of inatten- 
tion. Among the causes of all 
kinds of mischief may be reck- 
oned, neglect of syringing and lack 
of moisture; checks by allowing 
the temperature to get too low ; 
want of cleanliness on the shelves 
and stages and floors in not clear- 
ing awav dead leaves ; these things 
should be always avoided. 
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Orchideous plants, like most 
others, have their periods of 
growth and of rest ; during their 
growth they can hardly have too 
much moisture, heat, and shade, 
and when at rest they want little 
heat and no water. Thus, when 
orchids are in the common hot- 
house, they should be in the most 
shady part, and be more frequently 
syrinffed than any other plants. 
As tneir flower stems advance, 
many of which grow to extreme 
len^hs, they should have some 
kind of support; a loose tie from 
the roof wiU ffenerally answer the 
purpose, for tne only object is to 
Keep them out of the way of other 
plants. Examine all the growing 
plants to see if any want shifting 
to larger pots. Sow seeds of afl 
kinds, and pot off both seedlings 
and rooted cuttings; the former, 
if small, may be first potted round 
the side of four-inch pots to grow 



mto strength, the latter ma^ be 
potted singly in two or three-inch 
pots accordmg to their roots, for 
notwithstanding the great autho- 
rities who boasted the advantages 
(?) of the "one shift system," 
nothing is more detrimental to 
some plants than over-potting, 
because the longer the roots are 
reaching the side of a pot the more 
the soil is watered and deterio- 
rated, and the roots have to meet 
impoverished and soured compost, 
but when in a short time the roots 
can reach the side, and they are 
shifted into new imwashed soil 
prepared for them, they push 
vigorously through it and reach 
the side again, and so are con- 
stantly fed with fresh earth instead 
of being cramped and starved. 
Among the youn^ growing plants 
of all sizes you will find some that 
want shifting ; of course this must 
be attended to. 



CONSERVATOEY. 



The plants which have passed 
their pnme, and are not to be to- 
lerated in this show-house of the 
garden, must be removed to the 
pits or frames or stove or some 
appropriate place to complete 
tneir growth; first, however, 
pruning them as they may re- 
quire beforetheymakenewgrowth. 
Other plants should be brought 
in to take their places. Camellias, 
Bx)ses, Lilacs, beutzias, in fact 
relays of forced plants of the same 
kina as have already gone by. 
Polyanthuses, Primroses, and 
Auriculas from the cold frames 
will now assist, and the Golden 
Doable WaU-flower, as well as 



the blood-coloured, will make a 
show. Acacias and Hoveas from 
the ordinary greenhouse are in 
bloom without forcing, and many 
other plants will add to the gor- 
geous displajr that the Conserva- 
tory now exhibits. 

We need hardly repeat our 
directions as to cleanlmess and 
care in watering. There will be 
many fine days now on which 
abundance of air can be given, 
and advantage should be taken 
of these to dry the house, by 
getting up the fire while the lights 
are all open, to let out the warm 
atmosphere and keep the tem- 
perature down ; the lights however 
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must be closed early. The tem- 
perature of the conservatory 
should not be higher than 50^* to 
55** by day and 45** by night all 
this month. If there be, as there 
often will be, a very hot day, the 
house should be sliaded on those 
occasions, as the sun would very 
materially shorten the period of 
bloom. 

The beds and borders should 
be raked and cleared up almost 
daily; the falling blooms removed. 
The climbing-pmnts must be re- 
gularly fastened where they are 
to grow, and ahnost daily adjusted 
until they fill their allotted space, 
when they may be trained or 
allowed to hang down as the case 
may be. 



The surface of the soil in the 
pots must be occasionally stirred 
to give them a fresh appearance, 
and the pots should always be 
washed before they are brought 
into the house. 

Rhododendrons, Camellias^ and 
any other plants that are in the 
borders of the conservatory, or in 
pots and tubs, that are intended 
to be kept after blooming, should 
be carefully gone over and pruned 
before they make their ^x)wthy 
that they may be kept in reason^ 
able compass and of elegant fonn, 
which without carcfol pruning 
they very rarely do, for they 
grow up mto looLg bare legs> and 
become very unsightly. 



GREENHOUSE. 



ExAKiKE all the plants that are 
likely to require a shift into larger 

Eots, and act accordingly. If, 
owever, any are in bloom, it 
would be unsafe to attempt, but 
it must be remembered that when 
the pots are full of roots they 
want more frequent watering, and 
a day's neglect might be fatal. 

ifard-wooded p&nts want mosi, 
attention, and some Acacias, 
Heaths and Botany-bay plants 
have passed their bloom by the 
end of the month. Before these 
begin their new growth, shorten 
all the long branches and those 
that are growing inwards; make 
due allowance for the new growth, 
and cut back enough to make the 
young wood form a handsome bush. 
Pot off all the rooted Cuttings 
into three-inch pots, and water 



them to settle the earth about 
their roots. 

Take Cuttings of everything 
that has wood in proper condition. 
In most cases they should be of 
the present year's growth, and 
should be cut as near as may be 
to where the young and the old 
wood meets \ young shoots, there- 
fore, one to two imStes long, taken 
off as near the bottom as may be, 
cut up to a joint, put into a 
pot of light sandy compost, and 
covered, with a bell-glass, will 
strike readQy, but the g^ass should 
be wiped dry every morning in- 
side. 'Ebe soil must be kept 
moist, bottom heat will somewhat 
haritai the rooting^ and where 
ariyl^iing, such as heaths, may be 
nriore delicate than ordinary, the 
pjot may be filled within half an 
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inch of the top, and be neatlv le- 
velled, then complete the filling 
with the half-inch of silver sand. 
This must be watered with a very 
fine rose so as not to be distnrbed. 
The cuttings must then be stuck 
in pretty 3ose together to the 
bottom of the sand, and to touch 
but not enter the compost. Whe- 
ther there be bottom heat or 
otherwise, the pots and glasses 
must be shaded mm the sun, and 
daily attended to, tbat they may 
be shaded no longer than neces- 
sary. Nothing is better than paper 
to shade them, and nothing easier ; 
half-a-dozen sheets o^. white or 
printed paper would Fiiade a great 
manv. 

Clear the surface mould of the 
pots from moss or rubbish, and if 



the soil at the top be spent or 
sour, stir it as low down as it 
can be done safely, throw out the 
old, and top dress with new soil. 
Two parts loam from rotted turf 
and one of dung rotted to mould 
is a fine compost to use for every- 
thing, with additions adapted to 
the plants. Heaths grow well in 
one part of this and two of peat 
rubbed through a coarse sieve; 
half this and half peat is good for 
Botanv-bay plants of more woody 
growtn ; two parts of this and one 
part peat is an ahnost universal 
compost, for nearly every stove 
and greenhouse plant will grow 
in it. 

Give all the air you can in mild 
weather, and keep the temperature 
as low as 45® if you can. 



HEATH STRUCTURES. 



Plenty of air, judicious water- 
ing, timely shifts, and constant 
attention to cleanliness, are now 
very necessarv. The blooming 
plants should be shaded from the 
not sun; struck cuttings should 
be potted in two-inch or thumb- 
pots, which run two inches and 
a hsdf, and the tops pinched out 
to make them oushy* Small 
growing plants that have filled 
their pots with roots must be 
removed to others a size larger, 
and vigorous shoots stopped. 
Guttingis may be taken off ^en 
ready, and the best are young 
shoots an inch to an inch and a 
half long cut at the lowest joint, 
■where they spring from the old 
wood. They may be treated as 
recommended in the greenhouse 



department, where, in fact, most 
people do their cutting business, 
or m a propagating house, which 
affords a little bottom heat; not 
that it is necessary, though it may 
hasten the rooting a little. 

Large specimens, according to 
the present mode of showing, re- 
quire sticks to each of the branches. 
If this must be done, the sticks 
should be thin and of a dark 
colour, to conceal the ill effect as 
much as possible. As this family 
is large, the habits various, and 
the bloom comes at different sea- 
sons, their different stages of 
growth will require attention, and 
the various operations must be 
performed sooner or later as the 
case may be, depending in fact on 
the plants themselves. 
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GERANIUM HOUSE. 



Tms is rather an importaat 
month. The shoots are all throw- 
ing out the bloom-buds, the most 
cntical and tempting period for 
the ffreen-%, and when they can 
do the most harm iu the least 
time. It is of the last conse- 
quence that they should be looked 
for every day, and the house 
instantly fumigated with tobacco- 
smoke. In doing this it must be 
observed that the smoke spreads, 
and the upper part of the house 
soon fills, but you must persevere 
until it is filled to the ground, for 
all the plants below the smoke 
will be completely unaffected. I£ 
a plant covered with the insect 
were placed on the ground, it 
would be extremely difficult to 
kill any of them, because the 
vapour is not sufficiently dense to 
iuconvenience them. The fumi- 
gation should be done in the 
evening, and the house completely 
closed; the next day the plants 
should be syringed to clean them. 

It may be that many of the 
plants now require their last shift 
before blooming; some growers 
venture to use bone-dust and 
other exciting matter in the com- 
post, but Mr. Dobson, whose 
name is connected with some of 
the best varieties in cultivation, 
and whose success has been for 
many years conspicuous, has long 
confirmed the opinion we have 
always entertained about exciting 
composts, in the treatise he has 
published^ in contrast with simple 
loam and dung, and recommends 
no bone-dust, nor any other nos- 
trum. It is true he follows in the 



wake of exhibitors, and puts sup- 
ports to every shoot, because tne 
Horticultural Society gives prizes 
according to the number of sticks 
rather than the merit of the 
grower; and for those who seek 
"the bubble reputation," and 
judge of this by the number of 
prizes won, now is the time to get 
supplies from the timber-yard, and 
tie every shoot that promises a 
truss of flowers. 

Shading perhaps rather belongs 
to next month than this, but the 
burning heat of the mid-day sun 
must be shut out by thin calico, 
or something of the kind, that 
will not excmde the light. The 
morning and evening sun will do 
no harm until the buds begin to 
show the colour, when they must 
not have a ray. Air should be 
given in abundance whenever the 
weather will allow it, and that the 
lights may be drawn up and down 
as the case may be, the shade 
should be under the glass, not 
outside it. 

Seedlings will now be soon 
coming into flower, because, not 
having been stopped, they will be 
more forward. As they open, re- 
ject at once all that are interior to 
the varieties we already possess. 
A really good advance towards 
excellence is valuable; nobody, 
however, has a right to expect 
many such, and to retain those 
which are inferior is absurd; there 
has been too much of this. A 
dealer, or a raiser who sells to 
a dealer, will too often find half- 
a dozen good enough to sell, and 
although he gets no more for the 
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six than he ought to get for the 
best one, out they all come the 
next year at the pnce of novelties, 
when he, as well as the dealer, 
well knows that five are worth- 
less. We know, and they know, 
that the petals should be thick, 
broad, blunt, and smooth at the 
edges, and slightly cupped; that 
the flower should be circular, 
without puckering or frilling, and 
where the petals lap over each 
other the indentation should be 
hardly perceptible; that the petals 
should lie close on each other, so 
as to appear a whole, rather than 
a five-petalled flower; that the 
stem snould be straight, strong, 
elastic, carrying the blooms well 
above the foliage; the foot-stalks 
of the individual flowers should 
be stiff, and of sufficient length to 
allow the flowers to show them- 
selves on an even truss, fitting 
compactly edge to edge, and form- 
ing a uniform bold head; both 
upper petals should be alike, both 
side petals alike, and the lower 
petal uoiform; that all white 
grounds should be very pure, and 
tne colours, no matter what they 
be on the white, should be de- 
cided, well-defined, and by no 
means flush into the white ; that 
the spots or blotches ia the upper 
petals, or the marks on any other. 



should not break through the 
edge. Colours being a matter of 
taste, do not affect the real pro- 
perties so much as other points, 
unless it be on the score of 
novelty. The plant should be 
shrubby in its habit, the foliage 
close, and of a rich bright green, 
the joints short and strong, able 
to support themselves in every 
part without assistance; the flower 
should be large, not less than five 
on a truss, and come at the end 
of every shoot. "Whatever other 
ground-colour a flower may be, 
whether jpurple, crimson, lilac, 
rose, or pmk, it should be as pure 
as the white, without shading or 
clouding, and the marks, whatever 
character they assun>e, should be 
distinct, well defined, and of a 
good contrast. AH this we have 
ffiven some twenty years ago, and 
flowers are only valued according 
as they approach this ideal stand- 
ard : reach it, they perhaps never 
will Look at your seedlings as 
they open, and if they do not 
come as near to it as those already 
in cultivation, set them aside; un- 
less, indeed, there is a distinct 
new colour or character, when an 
inferior form may be excused, for 
we should hope to breed the same 
character of a better form, and 
save the seed for that purpose. 



CAMELLIA HOUSE. 



The chief attention now re- 
quired is in watching the new 
growth, taking off the buds at the 
ends of the branches which have 
blooms, and are long enough, for 
if they are allowed to grow, the 
plants will get ugly and out of 
shape; the shoots ought to be 



watched as they advance. By 
shading the plants now in bloom 
or bursting into flower, whenever 
the sun is shining hot, they will 
be prolonged in their beauty, and 
when thej are growing they must 
be kept m the nouse, nave plenty 
of air, but no draught nor cold 
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wind. If any of the plants are 
pot-bonnd or the roots have be- 
gan to mat next the pot, they 
Sionld be shifted into larger ones, 
bnt the fibres mnst not be dis- 
turbed. Grafted plants whidb 
have began to grow are in nnrse- 
hes allowed to go on tiieir own 
way, bat if we desire to have 
handsome plants the upright shoot 



may be stopped at the third pair 
of leaves, imd shifted, that the 
lateral shoots may grow and fur- 
nish lower branches. Struck cut- 
tings of stocks may be potted ofT 
into three-inch pots. The best 
soil for Camellias is two parts 
loam from rotted tur^ one part 
rotted dung, and one part peat» 
well mixed. 



THE YINERY, 



So called because appropriated ex- 
clusivelv to that plant, may be 
but little forwarder than those on 
the wall, or may have the fruit 
ripe, and fit for gathering, or may 
be in any sta^e between the 
two, or may comprise many 
compartments, in which there 
are vines in all the stages of 
advancement. Merely directing 
for the month of April, without 
conditions annexed, would be but 
little use ; we have already treated 
of the Vine in the forcing-houses 
sufficiently for ordinary establish- 
ments, but where the (jrape forms 
the principal feature, and there 
are different houses, with the 
Grape in all stages, we ou^ht 
almost in the same month to give 
directions for the whole culture of 
this king of aU fruits, for the 
Pineapple is not so valuable; when 
therefore, we, on a former occasion, 
stepped out of our month, it was 
because Vines step out of their 
season. A few additional memo- 
randa founded on the stage of the 
Vine, instead of the month of the 
year, may not be amiss, according 
to the state of the growth. How- 
ever late the Vine was put to 
work, it would be one or two 



months forwarder than those out 
of doors ; when the Vines break, 
and have pushed out their first 
few inches of growth, those with 
fruit on are left, and all the weak 
spindlv shoots by the side of them 
rubbea of^ the fruit branch only 
being left to grow. As soon as 
they advance, and require support, 
be careful not to confine them; 
when laterals appear, and have 
grown three or four inches long, 

{)inch them off dose to the lowest 
eaf ; remove all over the Vine tiie 
shoots that are not strong enou^ 
for bearing wood. As we rea^ 
another stage, and the bunches 
begin to de velope themselves, there 
may be one, two, or even three 
bunches, on a bearing branch; it 
is not desirable to have more than 
two, and if the Vine be pretty 
well covered, one handsome buncn 
is enough. Let the branches be 
shortened to the second leaf above 
the fruit, or if necessary to the first; 
this is generally done according to 
the convenience afforded for nail- 
ing the fruit branch, or fastening 
it firmly. Continue to pull off afi 
weakly and useless shoots, and 
fasten the strong ones that they 
may not be damaged by their own 



weight. The next stace may be 
cjJled the blooming, aunng the 
period of which they must not be 
touched. When they are as large 
as peas, commence thinning them 
according to your taste; some 
prefer very large berries, and few 
of them, but there is moderation to 
be observed. The first thinning 
will not be the finish; give all the 
berries room to swell, and in two 
or three weeks, or a month, you 
may go over them again, to take 
away all the smaller ones, and 
leave the branches even and hand- 
some ; and a month aft;^ tins, or 
perhaps before, you must give 
them the last thinning, or rather 
examining, for the thinning will be 
now limited to removing a super- 
fluous or an ugly berry here and 
there, that escaped your notice 
before. Pinch on the ends of the 
shoots intended for bearing, to 
stop them, when they are long 
enough, and that will make them 
strong enougL During all this 
period the temperaturcTle syring- 
bg and steaming, the gi^^ 
or excluding it, according to 
circumstances, must be regularly 
attended to; and as the grapes 
begin to oolour, remeadber that, as 
-we h&ve already observed, the 
syrijigiBg miuit L dbcoo^ued, 
but not ihe aieaming. The find- 
ing of the floor, and watering of 
the pipes to throw a gentle vapour 
into the house, will now be bene- 
ficial once or twice a week. The 
temperature may now be raised, 
and advantage must now be taken 
of a hot sun to give air, be- 
cause the temperature will not 
thereby be lowered too much; 70^ 
to 80^ by day, and the natural de- 
cline of 10^ to U^ by night, wiU 
be satisfactory. Now whether 
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all these stages of growth come in 
summer, autumn, winter, or spring, 
the treatment at each stage must 
be the same, except that there 
may be more trouble in carrying it 
out, and regulating the tempe- 
rature. As the branches ripen, 
we need hardly say ^e most for- 
ward should be cut first, and as 
soon as cut, liie branch which is 
deared of fruit should be cut 
back to the base or lowest joint. 
In looking for information in 
Gn4>e-growing it will be neces- 
sary to look M.ck a little, for the 
best hints that can be given, 
spread over a year, may not in 
any one month exactly suit the 
state of a man's Vines. In the 
autimm we shall have something 
to say of Vine borders, because 
all may plant in one season, what- 
ever they may do afterwards ; and 
at the time of planting we may 
say something about sorts, but 
we can hardly refrain here from 
noticing a new and splendid kind 
exhibited last summer, called the 
Golden Hambro', now belonging 
exdusivdiy to Veitch and Son, 
who are about distributing it ; it 
has all the fine points of the 
Black Hambro,' large handsome 
berries, noble form of bunches, 
and the colour like so many 
globes of amber. One of md 
finest acquisitions that can be 
imagined to the dessert. 

Vines in pots only differ from 
those in borders in the necessary 
supply of earth and water ; they 
must not be allowed to dry, and 
when the pot is too full of roots, 
turn the baU out, and put the plant 
in a larger pot ; the greatest care 
must be ta£en not to disturb the 
fibres of the root, as it would spoil 
the plant for the whole season. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 



The plants in dwelling-houses 
now begin to be interesting. The 
Geraniums have recovered their 
foliage, and are pushing their way 
towards blooming. !mve a care 
for the watering, not often but 
well. Never water while the soil 
is damp. If the pots are full of 
root, shift them. 

Acacias, and other hard-wooded 
plants, must have plenty of room 
for their roots. Manj plants once 
taken into the dwelbng-house are 
destroyed, because the roots have 
impoverished the soil they are in, 
and want fresh compost to erow 
in, therefore it would be w^ to 
examine them alL 

Camellias are now in flower, 
and we can only direct the grower 
for their treatment to the way 
they are managed in the green- 
house and Camellia-house ; but 
after they have done flowering, 
there must be just as much care 
taken of them as before they 
flower. Put out all the plants 
when there is a warm shower, 
that they may have the benefit of 
it for an hour or two. Keep the 
plants clean by means of^ the 
syringe occasionally, and by spong- 
ing any of the leaves that are 
dirty, and that the syringe will 
not clean. A visit to the nurseries 
this month will suggest additions 
to the stock; and see that they 
are shifted into proper pots to 
last the summer through before 
you get them home. Choose sueh 
as have not yet opened their 
flowers. 

Fuchsias are making their growth 
and advancing towards flowering. 



See that they have good pot-room 
and do not lack moisture. 

Heaths must be carefully water- 
ed ; they must never be dry, but 
they must not either have it too 
often. When you do water, make 
all the soil in the pot wet. 

Sow Mignonette, Convolvulus, 
Nasturtiums, Nemophila^ Vir- 
ginia Stock, Lupins, and other 
annuals in pots or boxes ; Tropeo- 
lum Cananensis and Convolvulus 
major for climbing. 

Get now a supply of those sub- 
jects that will give bloom or fra- 
grance, or both, until all the annuals 
now sown shall come in. Mig- 
nonette and Stocks may be had now 
at the nurseries, just coming into 
flower, and no two plants are more 
gratifying. The Golden and blood- 
coloured Double Wallflowers are 
in perfection, and will last so some 
time, and all these will be very 
conspicuous for some time to come, 
and give life to the windows which 
they occupy. There are several 
Heaths now in bloom, and towards 
the end of the month will bear 
exposure, but they are beautiful 
objects, and should be taken in at 
night and in bad weather, until 
spring fairly sets in. Hydrangeas 
are forced lor the London mai^et, 
and with their noble heads of 
bloom, which last a long time, 
make a great display. 

Stir the earth on the surface of 
all the pots, throw the loose stuff 
out, and top dress with fresh 
compost. The bulbs in pots ought 
now to be in or about flowering. 
See that they have abundance of 
water. 



AT. 



PLEASURE GROUlSro AND SHRUBBERY. 



The Mowing of the Lawn is now 
a necessary operation, and we need 
hardly say, tnat it should be done 
with the scythe before the dew is 
ofp the grass, or by a mowing- 
machine after the grass is per- 
fectly dry. To mow well, the grass 
shomd be cleaned with a bush- 
harrow if large enough, or a birch- 
broom if small ; that worm casts 
may be scattered, and stones or 
other annoyances got rid of, and 
after cleaning, it snould be well 
rolled; it willbe then ready for the 
scythe the next morning early, or 
the machine in the middle or the 
day. After mowing with the 
scythe, the grass should be care- 
folly swept together and removed. 
When mowed with the machme 
the grass is taken up as it is cut 
ofP. If the ground be perfectly 
free from hollows, the machine 
mowing saves a good deal of time. 
If there be a good deal of Lawn, 
a horse-machme, such as is used 
in Buckingham Palace gardens, is 
desirable ; but a good cfeal may be 
got over with a hand-machine, and 
a boy to draw it while the gar- 
dener guides it. The operation is 
not much more troublesome than 
wheeling a barrow. The edges of 
the grass next the beds and paths 
must be clipped with shears ; or, 
if the edges have grown upon the 
beds or gravel, which is most 
likely the case, let them be all cut 



smooth and back to their original 
marks with the edging-iron. In 
comparing the merits of the scythe 
and the machine, it should be men- 
tioned that the former can only be 
used early in the morning, where- 
as the latter can be used whenever 
the grass is dry, which, in sum- 
mer time, is pretty nearly all the 
hours the sun is up. Another 
object is the savmg of labour, 
which is great. The best and 
most approved machines are of 
Shanks s Patent, which is a late 
improvement ; the early machines 
bemg frequently out of order; and 
the most effective scythes are the 
self-adjusting, which can in one 
minute be adjusted to anybody's 
hand, which is a great advantage. 
Mow once a fortnight or oftener. 

Gravel Walks, if not already 
turned, should now be loosened all 
over with a pick, three or four 
inches deep, or more if there be 
gravel, and with a spade fairly 
turned over, and finished off with 
a rake ; after which, they should 
be rolled with a heavy roller, and 
the rolling repeated after every 
good shower of rain. 

In the clumps and borders of 
the shrubbery you have most 
likely some herbaceous plants as 
well as trees and shrubs. The 
borders may be cleaned with the 
hoe, and the weeds removed ; and 
if you have vacant spaces that 
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require fiimishiiiff now is the time 
to fill them. Choose the begin- 
ning of the month to sow seeds, 
and the end for planting the ordi- 
nary bedding plants, or Dahlias. 

As the bloom of trees and shrubs 
decay look to your pruning before 
the new growflx is made ; it is the 
proper time to brine them to 
reasonable forms ana moderate 
dimensions. All the straggling 
branches that were merely spared 
till blooming time, for the sake of 
their flowers at the last pruning, 
must now be cut back; Lilacs, 
Guelder Roses, Almonds, Thorns, 
double -flowering Peaches and 
Cherries, Honeysuckles, Labur- 
nums, and other early-blooming 
trees and shrubs, may be cut back 
to a form that shall secure a 
li£uidsome specimen when clothed 
with the new wood; but the 
beauty of the bloom must haye 
gone by before you reduce the 
plant. The earliest of the Ame- 
can Azaleas may before the end of 
the month be past their beauty and 
ready for the Knife. 



If you haye to famish the bor- 
ders m front of the shrubs, re- 
member to be uniform in the 
disposition of the plants. If they 
are all to be tall you haye little to 
care about; merely putting a 
Dahlia, or a Hollyhock, Monks- 
hood, Phlox, or other free-growing 
subject whereyer th«re is room; 
but if you intend to conyert it 
into a regular flower border, the 
tall things must go as far back as 
they can, and those less tall for- 
warder, while the dwarf subjects, 
such as Scarlet Greraniums, and 
Verbenas, Lobelias, Veronicas, 
and such like, must come next the 
edge ; but you may choose to sow 
annuals, when the same directions 
as are giyen in the flower garden 
must guide you. 

Trees and Shrubs in flower j'^ 
Berberis, Honeysuckle, Double- 
flowering Cherry, Guelder Rose, 
Elders, Hawthorns, Jasmines, Jja- 
bumums. Ledums, iJmcmds, Bays, 
Judas-tree, Mespelas, Syrkigas, 
Pyrus Japonicei, Sweetbrier, Cmna 
Bx>ses. 



THE FLOWER GARDEISI. 



AMnes must be kept clear from 
weeds, which if neglected would 
oyerrun them in a week. 

Anem^mes will, before the month 
is out, be showing their buds, if 
not regularly blooming. They will 
require weeding and watering on 
dry days. The autumn plsmted 
ones are in full flower ; ana if they 
are yalued for their bloom, it may 
be desirable to shade them from 
the heat of the sun. The later 
ones should hayo the soil stirred 



between them, and brought close 
to their stems. 

Annuals, hardv, — ^Thin all the 
patches of seedlings, so that the 
remainder haye room to gro^« 
Larkspurs, which are of different 
colours. Erysimum, &c. should be 
three inches apart, to bloom well; 
Lupins like more room: three 
in a patch are quite enough. Con- 
yolyulus minor, Nemophila^ Co- 
reopsis, and other free-growing 
things ought to haye but three or 
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four in a patch ; Sweet Peas from 
six to eight ; and even the smallest 
ijun nals ought not to be within 
two inches of each other. The 
thinning of these summer visitors 
is the most important operation 
in their whole lives ; for it decides 
whether they shall assnme their 
proper vigour, habit, and bloom, 
or be cramped into a weakly 
spindly growth, a temporary bloom, 
and a premature decay. 

Annuals raised in heat, such as 
Stocks, Asters, French and Afri- 
can Marigolds, Zinneas, may now 
be planted out; and upon the 
manner in which this is aone de- 
pends the effect they produce. 
Three in a place, six inches apart, 
at the pomts, as it were, of a 
triangle— one in front and two 
behind, is the most desirable plan; 
and if the border be not ready, 
that is to say, if the places are pre- 
occupied by early Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, or other subjects, pot off 
these amiuals three m a pot, in a 
8ix-in(^ pot, close to the ed^. 
Stand them out of doors, takmg 
especial care that they have water 
when they are getting dry ; they 
will progress quite as well, and 
be r^wiy to turn out with the ball 
of eaartn undisturbed, when the 
room is made for them ; and those 
who grow bulbs cannot fill up 
their places better when they 
dedine. 

Azaleas. — Some of the early 
ones on the borders are in bloom; 
if these decline during the month, 
prune them into shape, as directed 
in the operations for the Shrub- 
berry. 

Balsams may be planted out in 
beds and borders. 

Carnations, — The plants now 
b^in to grow fast, wheth^ in the 



sround or in pots of large size to 
bloom in; but if any remain in 
their small pots, let them be re- 
leased immediately, by planting 
into the beds and borders, or by 
potting in ten or twelve-inch pots, 
as already directed. Whenever 
they shoot up, their stems must be 
supported by proper sticks. These 
should be thrust in the soil as 
near between the plants as is safe, 
for the roots must not be da- 
maged ; therefore the sooner it is 
done the better, because the roots 
will spread rapidly when they once 
begin their summer growth. The 
bottoms of the stakes ought to be 
dipped in hot pitch, or be charred 
in the fire, to prevent rotting; and 
there should be shades, like those 
of a lamp; but the hole in the 
centre should be only laige enough 
to fit the stake, and slip up and 
down according to the height of 
the plant. The object is to keep 
the wet and sun off the flower. 
Make small holes in the stake at 
different heights, and let a peg be 
placed in the hole, that will keep 
the shade at a proper height. 
Some shades are made without a 
hole at the top, but with a socket 
on the side, so that the flowers have 
to be borne away from the stake 
or they would not have the bene- 
fit. Ornamental shades are in 
use where the grower has a regu- 
lar Carnation-house; but as the 
use is to keep off the wet and the 
sun, the fashion of it may be very 
plain or otherwise according to 
the taste of the owner. 

Chrysanthemums, more than any 
other fiower, afford the means 
of continual increase; for they 
may be parted, or the tops taken 
off and struck, the whole year. 
Those in pots may be stopped at 
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every point; that is, if the object 
be to get fine bushy plants for 
show ; for they will throw out la- 
terals almost immediately. Struck 
cuttings under a hand-glass must 
be potted off into smml pots, or 
planted out. Slips taken off with 
a bit of root may be potted or 
planted out at once. The tops of 
those to be stopped may be taken 
off long enougn to strike as cut- 
tings, u stock be wanted ; always 
bear in mind, that if a Chrysan- 
themum once suffers for want of 
water, the lower leaves turn 
colour and in time wither and de- 
cay, leaving all the under portions 
of the limbs bare of foliage. Also, 
it must be remembered that when 
the roots begin to mat round the 
sides of the pots they are in, they 
must be shiited to others a size 
larger; and this shifting must 
continue until the plants are full 
grown and fully bloomed. The 
plants that are grown for their 
cut flowers must not be stopped, 
but the plant must be supported 
against the wind and their own 
weight; for before they flower 
they will perhaps be four or six 
feet high. In oeds against the 
wall they throw very fine bloom. 

Cyclamens only want weeding 
and watering in dry weather, fl 
the bboms are shaded they last 
longer. 

Dahlias. — ^Having prepared the 
ground and driven stakes in, 
wherever you intended to plant, 
there will be no trouble in plant- 
ing them with a common garden 
trowel Merely make the hole 
large enough, and loosen the 
earth about it; return some of 
the earth, that the bottom' may 
be placed by conunon pressure on 
the soft mould the exact depth 



required. The plant should be 
sunk a little, that a basin may be 
formed to hold water, until fairly 
established; when earth may l)e 
drawn to fiU up, and this wiU earth 
up the plant a little higher than it 
was in its pot. When put in and 
the ground pressed dose to the 
baU, a good watering is necessary; 
and the hollow in wnich the plant 
stands will facilitate this, because 
once filled is enough for the time. 
If, however, the ground is not 
made up and the stakes are not 
driven, let the stakes be put down 
first, and drive them far enough 
in to be firm; then dig a hole close 
to it, a foot deep and eighteen 
inches wide ; instead of returning 
the soil as it is, put a good spade- 
full of rotten dung into the hole, 
and return Just as much of the 
soil as will fill it up well. Scatter 
the surplus mould anywhere ; or, 
if you please, wheel it away. Fork 
the dung and the soil retiumed to 
the hole up together till it is well 
mixed; then plant the Dahlia 
without disturbing the ball of 
earth. The plant should be im- 
mediately released of any short 
stick, to which it may have been 
tied, and support it loosely to the 
stake. The end of the month is 
safer for this than the beginning 
except in cases where you merd^ 
cut up the old bulb as soon as the 
eyes show ; for these pieces, when 
put out, should be covered a good 
four inches ; so that the beginning 
of the month is as good as the 
end, because they wiQ not shoot 
above the ground till they are 
safe. 

Fuchsias that have been matted 
up, or mulched, will be shooting 
above-^und; or if they have not 
been killed to the ground by the 
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frost, they will be shooting from 
the old wood. Rub off all the 
buds that are not wanted, to 
prerent being crowded. 

Herbaceous plants and Peren- 
fiials generally may be sown the 
end of this month ; we speak of 
hardy ones only, of course; and all 
those that grow tall and that re- 
(juire support must be looked to 
in time, that the work may not all 
press at once. 

Hollyhocks, if not planted be- 
fore, should be now put into their 
£nal places. None but potted 
plants will bear removing now, 
without suffering a little; but 
potted plants wifl do as well as 
they would if planted in April; 
jet, for plants taken from the 
sround, it is lat^ than it should 
nave been. Plant them as close 
to the stakes as possible, and 
in the same way as you would 
Dahlias. You may also sow Holhr- 
hodL seed this month, towards the 
end week. 

Hyacinths, now in full bloom, 
shoiud be protected against sun 
and wind as weU as you can do it. 

Fansies now in bloom ; look well 
to the seedling bed, that aU the 
nsefal ones may be marked and 
the inferior varieties thrown away. 
Do not let them open their flowers 
a single day ; you spoil vour bed, 
because, with the very test seed 
that can be got, or saved, there is 
a strong disposition to go back. 
In dry weather the plants must be 
watered, and if you wish to show 
good blooms sliade them by any 
means frcnn the bright sunshine. 
In pots they are folly bloomed be- 
fore the month is out, and half-a- 
dofzen of the best ought to be set 
aside for saving seed. Place them 
iKway from everything likely to 



impregnate them unfavourably. 
The wild plant wiU often injure 
them at a considerable distance, 
so that the sa£est mode is to ap- 
propriate a frame and glass to 
them, and when the glass is o£^ 
cover with hexagonal net or open 
light bunting. You may also sow 
seed, the plants from which will 
flower in August if not in July. 

Phloxes. — Sow the seed for 
these, and as the established 
plants advance support the weaker 
ones against the wind. Most 
Phloxes will support themselves. 

Picotees must oe managed like 
Carnations; they are neither more 
nor less hardy, except here and 
there a variety may be rather more 
delicate than the rest. 

Pinks. — ^This month they send 
up their flower-stems, often seve- 
ral to a plant. Those who grow 
them for their beauty in the 
garden will allow as many as three 
or four stems to remain; but the 
enthusiastic exhibitor will often 
reduce the stems to one, and the 
buds on that stem to two or three. 
If, however, a plant is weU esta- 
blished you may leave two of the 
best stems and disbud them to 
three each ; nor will there be any 
danger of the flowers coming weak 
or small. The stems must be sup- 
ported with sticks, and they must 
be strong enough to bear a shade 
on them, and about fifteen to 
eighteen inches high. If the wea- 
ther be long dry you must refresh 
them with water. 

Polyanthwes snAPrimroses have 
done flowering perhaps this montK 
and if you do not want the seed 
cut down the stems, loosen the 
earth about them, and give them 
plenty of water in dry weather, to 
keep them growing. Some part 
k2 
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them for propagation as soon as 
the flower nas decayed. This must 
he a disadvantage; because, in 
parting the roots into as many 
pieces as there are hearts so early 
&s this, YOU haye all the embryo 
hearts shooting out afterwaros, 
and the young plants almost bear 
parting again; out if we wait till 
the ffrowS is made, we fairly form 
single hearts, and they alone throw 
up good trusses of flowers. If you 
want them for seed merely, attend 
to the wants of the plant until it 
is ripe, when the pod will crack ; 
and if you are not watchful you 
will lose it all. 

Ranunculuses are, if autumn 
sown, in fuU bloom, and want 
shading and watering; but not 
oyer the flowers. If sown in Feb- 
ruary they are growing fast and 
require a great supply of water ; 
but the ground must be stirred 
about their roots, not deep enough 
to hurt them, but to let m air. 

Roses. — Go oyer the stocks, 
which are fast growing, and cut 
away all but the branches you 
mean to bud on ; this will make the 
useful shoots infinitely stronger. 
Look oyer all the Roses to see the 
stocks are not growing, or to eut 
the growth away altogether if they 
be snooting out, that it may not 
injure the nead. Syringe all of 
them on the least appearance of 

freen-fly; a painter's orush too, or 
usting brusn, not too large, wiQ 
assist in displacing them — ^by 
merely laying the tip of the branch 
against your hand and brushing 
upwards. Washing with tobacco 
water is efficacious, and fumiga- 
tion, if by any contriyance you 
ean confine the smoke. Syringing 
is, howeyer, the best. If the 
i)looras and buds haye been 



spoiled by the maggot, cut a few 
of the trees back to buds not 
affected. Summer Boses are often 
so pruned to make them later; 
but now it is the fashion to grow 
perpetual yarieties ; they wiU ooor 
tinue to grow and bloom thewhole 
summer; and when all the first 
buds haye been eaten through, the 
second growth has been much 
stronger and better, and the Uoom 
more general. 

Shrubs, though belonsmg to the 
article Shrubbery, are onien grown 
as ornaments in borders ; but you 
should be more carefol of them 
when rapidly grown, without be- 
ing crowded oy other shrubs. We 
must refer generally to the Shrub- 
bery and Lawn for the manage- 
ment of grass, grayel, and planta- 
tions. 

Tulips. — The top dotb must 
now be put on the best bed, which 
should be a rolling-roof as it were, 
to be let down or drawn up as 
required. As hailstorms are fre- 
quently sudden yisitations in the 
early part of May, the cloth coyer- 
ing should be let down quickly 
on the approach of a storm ; but 
as it is 01 the greatest importance 
that the Tulips should nave all 
the air and light possible at all 
times, they ought not to be 
coyered eyen from the hot sun, 
till the flowers begin to show their 
colours; but after that, so muoh of 
the doth as will keep off the direct 
rays should always be down. Nor 
is it safe to leaye a good bed with- 
out some one in attendanoe. At 
one part of the day one-half tiie 
roof may be used and the other 
half be rolled up, and as the 
direction of tiie sun ehanges so 
must the position of the cloth; 
for it is necessary to keqp as 
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much imooYered as possible. The 
side doths are in some Tulip- 
houses fixtures; but the proper 
construction is two rows of canvas 
shutters, with hinees on the upper 
rail. In mild weather these should 
be propped out square, so that the 
air IS as free as if there were none ; 
in windy weather the side next 
the wind should be closed and the 
others may be open ; in fact, the 
cloth and these shutters form a 
close canvas house. All the at- 
tendant has to look to is the 
shading from the sun with as 
little of the canvas as possible. 
And having provided this to be 
used as reqmred, the rest of the 
bouse may be open except in 
windy weather, when that must 
be kept out by partially or wholly 
closing the rest. The outer becls 
of TuHps are in general only 
covered oy hoops and mats ; the 
mats being removed when any one 
-wants to see them. The early 
Tu^)s have bloomed. 

Violets are great favourites, and 
are now blooming in the open air. 



There are double ones of some- 
what more dehcate constitution. 
In the open ground the^ will 
hardly stand very hard wmters; 
but in pots, with very slight pro- 
tection, even with good loose Ut- 
ter, we can save them ; but if 
potted they want more attention 
to the watering, for they absorb 
a good deal of moisture. The ad- 
vantage of pots is in our being 
able to remove them to a warm 
comer, or send them early in win- 
ter to pits and frames. 

Plants in bloom. — ^Many bien- 
nials, perennials, and annueds are 
now in flower or about flowering; 
Wallflowers, especially the douUe 
ones, make a great display. Hya- 
cinths are in perfection. Ane- 
mones, Narcissus, Jonquils, Ba- 
nunculuses. Columbines, Candy- 
tuft, Gentianella^ Canterbury- 
bells, Sweet-peas, Monkshood, 
Scarlet Lychnis, Iris, and many 
bulbous-rooted plants, make a fine 
show, and towards the end of the 
month we have Columbines and 
Foxgloves. 
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Artichokes, — ^The plants are now 
growing fast, and they onlv re- 
quire ^t the ground should be 
now and then hoed over, to keep it 
dear of weeds and open the surface. 

Artichokes, Jermalem, — ^To be 
earthed and kept clean. 

Asparagus.—Tii^ is now rising 
for use, when it is only slightly 
earthed and wanted for home con- 
sumption ; for there is no occasion 
for a long tough white stick. Let 
the buds grow four or five inches, 



or more, so that the top is com- 
pact, and cut very little below the 
surface. It is the perfection of 
growth to have four or five inches 
that may be eaten ; but for market 
the sticks must have rough usage, 
and therefore the beds are earthed 
six to eight inches above the 
crown, and the buds are cut almost 
as soon as they push through the 
ground : it is considered handsome 
when not an inch of it can be 
eaten, and all the rest of the stick 
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is delicately white. We have al- 
ways said, and there has been 
nothing to change our opinion, 
that in private families, where they 
have once eaten it well-grown, 
they would never fancy the market 
asparagus. Where the beds, there- 
fore, are earthed up so that a long 
stem must be cut, the greatest 
care must be taken to avoid da- 
maging the buds that are beneath 
the surface: long -handled and 
short-bladed knives — saws, they 
ought to be called — are made on 
purpose. Only the thick and hand- 
some buds should be sent in for 
the family ; the crooked and thin 
ones must be kept separate, if sent 
in at all. 

Beans, Broad, — ^All the forward 
ones should be in bloom, and the 
tops should be taken off. This is 
called stopping; the effect is to 
stop the growth upwards, and 
throw the strength of the plant 
into the buds and blooms, remov- 
ing instead of allowing any addi- 
tional flowers. Other stages of 
growth only require hoeing be- 
tween the rows, and drawing the 
earth to their roots. This month 
more may be sown, if a continuance 
of supply is desirable ; these may 
be sown a yard apart. If there 
be much call for lettuces, and the 
ground is scarce, a row of lettuces 
may be planted between them, and 
come off before the beans advance 
enough to want the room. 

BeanSy Kidney. — Sow French 
Beans twice, early and late, in the 
month; the first for a succession 
to those sowed last month, and 
the latter as a main crop : these 
should be sown in drills, three 
inches apart in the row, and the 
drills two feet asunder. Hoe be- 
tween the rows of such as are up. 



and draw earth to the stems. Plant 
out the same distances those sown 
in patches. 

Beans, Scarlet. — Sow these six 
inches apart, in rows from four to 
six. feet distant, according as they 
are to be treated. Many will not 

fo to the expense of sticking them, 
ut, as soon as they advance their 
spiral shoots, take the tops off, 
and continue to take the ends of 
all other shoots off, leaving only 
five or six joints to the main shoot 
and less for the side ones. They 
are very prolific this way; but if 
they are to be sticked, they must 
be six feet apart, or there will be 
neither sun enough nor air enough 
to bring the lower blooms into 
fruit. 

Beet-root. — Sow now, unless you 
have enough of last month's sow- 
ing. Let them be sown in drills, 
nine inches or a foot apart ; and, 
when thinned out, they must be 
the same distance in the rows. 
The ground for this must be well 
.bruised and stirred two spits deep. 
If any were sown last month, and 
are well up, hoe them out to the 
proper distances, and clear off 
every weed. 

Brocoli. — Sow all the sorts in- 
tended to be grown. Some make 
two sowings, but there is no 
advantage m this ; by taking the 
forwardest plants from a seefbed, 
from time to time, as they advance, 
you have all the Jaenefit of several 
sowings. Weed those sown last 
month, and, if too thick, thin them 
a little. Plant out any that are 
large enough. 

Brussels Sprouts. — ^If not already 
sown, do it at the beginning of the 
month; and if they have been 
sown, and begun to grow, look to 
the weeding and thiimiug. 
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Cabbage. — Where these have 
been planted out thickly, to be 
thinned for use as ffreens, the 
plants must be reduced as rapidly 
as possible to their proper cab- 
baging distance. Young plants 
may be pricked out six mches 
ap£urt; or, if the ground be at 
liberty, planted out, taking the 
largest plants only; because by 
this means several seasons of cab- 
bage can be taken from the same 
seed-bed. Where the extra ones 
are withdrawn to give room, hoe 
the ground well, and draw earth 
to the stems of those that are to 
remain. 

Cardoons. — ^Thin out the plants 
from the seed-bed, that they may 
have room to grow. The old plants 
are to be treated as before recom- 
mended; the stalks blanched as 
celery, to be eaten like kale. 

Carrots. — Sow of both kinds, 
the Early Horn and the long ones ; 
be guided as to quantity by the 
supply wanted and what you have 
already sown. The Horn carrot 
comes on quickly; the other kinds 
are gener^y g^wn for stormg. 
Thin out those already growing, 
where they are too crowded to 
swell ; but drawing the largest for 
table will do a good deal for the 
early ones ; therefore do not thin 
them too much. 

Cauliflowers. — ^Transplant eigh- 
teen inches apart, in rows two feet 
distant. Let the ground be well 
dunged, and dug or trenched, and 
the more open the situation the 
better. Those under hand-glasses 
must be folly exposed in fine wea- 
ther, and especially in warm rains. 
In some 4rm sitnations, the 
glasses may be dispensed with 
altogether this month. As soon 
as the flower-heads begin to grow 



and attain a moderate size, break 
down some one or two of the 
large leaves upon them, to keep 
off the sun, which would discolour 
them, and from too much rain, 
which would rot some portions of 
them. Sow more seed towards the 
end of the month. 

Cucumbers. — The growth of 
these on the ridges may be regu- 
lated in the same way as recom- 
mended for frames in the forcing- 
ground. 

Herbs. — ^If these are not already 
sown and up, no time must be 
lost. Angehca, Balm, Basil, Bo- 
rage, Carraway, Chamomile, Dill, 
Fennel, Hjssop, Lavender, Liquo- 
rice, Marjoram, Marigold, Mint, 
Orach, Parsley, Pennyroyal, Pur- 
slane, Rampion, Rocambole, Eose- 
mary. Salsify, Sage, Scorzonera, 
Sorrel, Tansy, Thyme, Tarragon, 
— ^in fact, all herbs, culinary and 
aromatic, may be sown as early as 
possible in the month; but as 
most of these are perennials, and 
such as are required are in beds, 
they may not oe required to be 
renewed: but it should be borne 
in mind that it is well to renew 
them now and then with seedling 
plants, instead of constantly pro- 
pagating from the old ones. 

Horseradish beds must be kept 
clear of weeds. 

Kale, or Borecole, in the seed- 
beds must be kept clear of weeds, 
and may, when large enough, be 
pricked out, six inches apart, in 
an open situation, to grow into 
strength by the time the ground 
is ready to receive them at their 
final planting out. Seed may be 
yet sown. 

Leeks. — Sow for late transplant- 
ing. Weed those already Rowing, 
and make a small plantation with 
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the forwardest plants, or prick 
them out to strenffthen. 

Lettuces, — ^You have these in all 
stated now. In the seed-bed, the 
last up may require thinning ; 
others, rather forwarder, may he 
planted out. Some of the most 
forward of those planted out will 
be assisted by tyinff up to blanch. 
Seed of all the kinas may be sown 
once or twice during the month, 
for the consumption of lettuces in 
salad is continuous. 

Nasturtiums may stiU be sown ; 
and in general they answer the 
purpose of hiding a bad fence, 
or conceaHnff any ugly objects. 
Those already growiuff must be 
supported as they advance, or 
they wiU trail along the ground 
and get tangled. 

Onions require hoeing out, to 
thin them ; and those which have 
been hoed may want further clear- 
ing from weeds and from some 
tnat have been omitted and left 
where they ought not to be; for 
none should be nearer than six 
inches. A portion may, however, 
be left thick, to be drawn out 
young ; and, in drawing these, re- 
gard must be had for those that 
remain to be left pretty regularly 
dispersed about the bed, with 
room to bulb well. Hoeing should 
be done with a small onion-hoe, 
not more than two inches wide, 
and a short handle, which com- 
mands the blade better than a 
long one. Every weed must be 
chopped out, and a diy day always 
chosen for the operation; 

Parsley requires to be thinned 
a little, whether used as an edging 
or grown in a bed ; but the nnjQ 
thinning will be best done when 
the plants are large enough to 
show the qualities of the Icm : all 



that are not well curled should be 
drawn out ; this operation is tech- 
nically called " rogueing." 

Parsnips should be b^ed out, so 
as to leave the plants from seven 
to nine inches apart, which is the 
least room that can be given them 
to do well. No weeds must be 
left, and if once going over them 
does not effectually clean them, 
the operation of hoeing must be 
repeated as often as weeds appear. 

Feas, — It is a good plan to top 
the peas as soon as they begin to 
bloom ; first, it checks the growth 
upwards ; secondly, it hastens the 
filling of the pods. Those which 
are weU up snould be raked, to 
clear the row of lumps, and the 
earth stirred about tnem should 
be drawn to their roots or stems. 
They should also be stuck with 
appropriate sticks, according to 
the height they will grow. §[>me 
recommend this to be done when 
the peas are six inches high ; but 
as sticks are of great service in 
keeping off birds, the sooner it is 
done wen they are above ground 
the better. Sow more peas, ac- 
cording to the supply required; 
sow, according to tl»B rule you 
have laid down, once a fortnight 
or three weeks ; or let the seoraid 
sowing of this month be when the 
first sowing has come up. There 
may very well be three sowings in 
the month, where a continuance 
of supply is necessary. 

Potatoes may be planted, and 
those which are up should be well 
earthed. Loosen all the soil be- 
tween the rows, and draw the earth 
up in a bank on each side. 

Radishes ma,j be continued: the 
turnip kinds are great favourites 
at all times, and the crops sown 
early this month will grow ra- 
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pidly, and eat milder and better 
than many previously sown. 

Rhubarb only wants to be kept 
clear of weeds and the earth stirred 
between the plants. In pulling 
the leaves, draw them sideways, 
that they may come away clean. 
Seedling rhubarb, sown broadcast 
or in rows, should be thinned, 
that it may have room to grow: 
it may be sown this month, if 
required. 

Sage. — ^Weed seedling plants; 
and, when large enough, plant 
some out, a foot apart, in rows 
two feet from each other. If you 
cannot devote the space, prick 
them out within sis mches from 
plant to plant, and defer the final 
planting till thev are stronger. 

Salads of i^ kinds must be 
weeded and kept dean; and small 
salads, such as mustard, cress, 
rape, and radish, must be sown 
thickly, to draw each other up to 
long stalks. 

mvoys. — Transplant any that 
are large enough direct from the 
seed-bea; or, if you have not suf- 
ficient ^und ready, prick them 
out six inches apart, to grow until 
you can spare a quarter for them; 
because if left on the seed-bed 
thev will draw up long on the leg, 
and not make such good plants, 
besides giving much more kouble 
in plantmg^out. 

Spinaeh, — Sow for succession 
crops ; thin out that which is ad- 
rancin^, and go over it a second 
time, if necessary, to give room 
and destroy weeds. 

Thyme, — ^Treat as we have re- 
commended for Sage. 

Tomatoes, Capsicums, Chilies, 
beinff tender, can hardly be planted 
out tnis month, unless the weather 
bae set in very warm. The two 



latter, indeed, will not always do 
well in the open air; the best 
place for them is the foot of a 
south wall or fence. 

Turnips. — Sow twice in this 
month; and if there should be 
a good shower or two to saturate 
the ground, sow rather a heavy 
crop under such favourable cir- 
cumstances. If, however, the 
weather be dry, it will be worth 
while to water the ground liberally 
the day before sowing. Hoe out 
the plants that are well up, and 
leave them only six inches apart. 
If any were hoed last month, go 
over them again, to remove any 
straggling phmts and all the weeds. 
If the first sowing be without 
previous rain, let the quantity be 
small; but if no rain come before 
the twentieth of the month, water 
a larger piece of ground effectually, 
to help on the second or principal 
crop. 

Vegetable Marrow. — ^At the end 
of the month you may plant out a 
few which have been raised in 
heat and grown some time in their 
single pots: put them in good 
soi^ mulch them with dung all 
round for a short time, and covet 
with a hand-glass the first week 
or two. But if the weather be 
unpropitious, it may be delayed 
tiLlnext month. 

Watercress can be grown in any 
garden, in the vicinity of a pump 
or other supply of water. A hole 
may be dug a foot deep, and as 
large as required ; this should be 
puddled with well-kneaded clay 
till it will hold water. Three or 
four inches of good soil will be 
sufficient to plant them in, and 
this must be put upon the clay 
bottom. Plant them six inches 
apart all over the bed, and let 
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there be always an inch or two of 
water over them. They will grow 
rapidly, but they must never be 
diy, or they will taste very 
pungent. 

Cleanliness in the walks and 
alleys is of the highest importance. 
The weeds and rubbish raked from 
the beds after hoeing must be 



cleared away ; no weeds must be 
allowed in the paths; and when 
the waste of the garden can be 
burned, the ashes will do the 
ground more good than the de- 
cayed vegetation; although the 
latter is by no means to oe de- 
spised — ^nothing should be thrown 
away. 
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In this department there is 
little to do, but that little is im- 
portant. Beginning with Wall- 
fruit Trees in general : — 

Apricots, CherrieSy Peaches, 
Plums, and Nectarines, — As the 
young wood in these has made 
some advance, examine all the 
trees carefully, and remove any 
shoots that are in wrong places 
that you may have overlooked 
when rubbing off the useless buds; 
all those, for instance, that grow 
out from the wall, and such as are 
in places already well filled. The 
proper time to have done this was 
when they could be rubbed off, 
but if any that ought not to have 
been left, are left, get rid of them. 
All the young branches that are 
coming where they are wanted 
should be carefully laid in, and 
rather loosely tacked where they 
ought to grow; give plenty of 
room, for growing shoots must not 
be confined. It is at this season 
that the operator can do most 
with his trees. His business is 
to cover his walls, and to do this 
he encourages all the growth he 
can find near the naked spaces, 
and checks it where it is not re- 
quired; this increases the vigour 
of the branches allowed to grow, 
but it sometimes occurs that a 



strong branch is growing where 
three or four weak ones would do 
better ; in this case, he has only 
to cut back the strong one to four 
or five eyes, which will imme- 
diately produce as many branches 
of more moderate pretensions, and 
answer the desired purpose, that 
of famishing a naked portion of 
the wall; always bearing in mind 
that this year's young wood is to 
be the bearing wood of the next, 
so regulate the quantity that the 
tree will be capable of well ripen- 
ing it, and that you can lay it all 
in without crowding too much; 
when there is a choice of evib, 
cut away old wood in preference 
to young. Apples, tears and 
other espalier trees must also 
be looked over for the same pur- 
pose, and the work done in the 
same way; for the espalier is but 
an open wall ; but as Apples and 
Pears bear upon the old wood for 
years, and there is generally a 
great quantity of young wood, yon 
have only to retain the best whm- 
ever you want them to help fill 
the trellis, and to cut all the rest 
clean away to a close knob. 

Fig Trees. — Top the young 
shoots as soon as they are two or 
three inches Ioil^. 

Gooseberry ana Currant bushes,^— 
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Many pay bnt little attention to 
these until gathering time; if there 
be a crop, well and good, if not, a 
little gmmbling at the failure 
dismisses the thing from the mind, 
and there is an end of it till 
pruning time. Now they should 
be examined and deprived of every 
inward shoot, no matter whether 
there be fruit on it or not, so that 
you leave enough to make a full 
fair crop. If there be any cater- 
pillars tney should be picked off; 
if they are verv threatening, get 
the syringe ana give them a good 
washmg with the ordinary force 
of a garden engiue, with a good 
rose on it; and be it remembered 
that the garden engine is the 
greatest enemy to insect life if 
properly applied; the only care 
required in its use is to put on 
an appropriate rose. If the holes 
are too mrge for close quarters, 
and would force off the buds and 
blossoms, and even set fruit, you 
are to know that a very fine rose, 
that is appropriate for close ope- 
rations, woula be useless at the 
distance of a standard tree. There 
most be sufficient force to drive 
off caterpillars, but the finest rose 
is of power sufficient for Groose- 
berries and Currants where you 
can apply it closely. Plain water 
is in general sufficiant, but tobacco 
water has been necessarily used 
after long neglect, and when the 
plant-louse has apparently esta- 
blished a colony on every branch. 
If the smoke of tobacco can be 
confined, it is death to those pests, 
without a chance of escape. 
Slugs and snails are woeful 

Easts, and if not fully exterminated 
efore the fruit gets forward, they 
will be masters and pick the best. 
The strongest invitation to this 



class of marauders is a half-roasted 
cabbage-leaf, for it will bring them 
from afar; but next to this is a 
raw one; lay therefore a quantity 
of them along the fruit borders, 
and every morning take them off 
and destroy them, for they will 
assuredly congregate there so long 
as there be any left near. 

Newly planted trees, which can- 
not have established themselves 
as yet, must be regularly watered 
iu dry weather; we aUude to those 
planted any time since November. 

Strawberries. — For fine fruit 
take off all the runners; for aQ 
increase of the sort, peg them 
down where they wiU have the 
most room. Water those in bloom 
well, if the weather be dry. 

Fines. — Remove every useless 
shoot; let none but fruit-bearing' 
branches and those wanted for 
next season grow ; and stop those 
which have fruit one joint beyond 
the last bunch, for there will fre- 
quently be thiee bunches on a 
branch. It is rare that more than 
two are allowed to swell, and one 
is enough if the bearing branches 
are pretty well supplied aU over 
the vine; by-and-by you wiU see 
which of the bunches is the most 
handsome, and remove the others, 
but the shoot must be taken back 
to one joint from the bunch or 
bunches left. Of the branches 
that do not bear this year, select 
such as will be useful to fill the 
wall, or that are more than usually 
strong; in the first case you may 
put up with a weak branch rather 
than none, in the latter it .will 
enable you to remove old wood to 
make way for it, by these means you 
renew so much of the vine ; mucn 
depends, however, upon the sys- 
tem you start with. If the wall 
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or house be covered, and you are 
growing on the spur system, you 
want no long rods; but if upon 
the rod system, you must leave 
a shoot for every place to be filled. 
For instance, say the vine is laid 
horizontally right and left, or it 
may be on one side only, there is, 
we will suppose, a branch shoots 
out every foot; rub off every other 
bud, ana let only one ^o up every 
two feet; this well npened will 
bear fruit next year, and these are 
the only ones left on the vine. 
The next year many shoots come 
between the base of one rod and 
the base of the next; from these 
shoots you select the strongest 
one to form a rod this year to bear 
next year, and rub all the others 
off; do not let one have even a 
start. The rod, as it grows, is to 
be tacked up between the bearing 
ones, and when the bearing ones 



have ripened, or got rid of their 
fruit, they must be cut down dose 
to the horizontal main brancL 
In the spur system you fill the 
space as well as you can with 
strong wood, and cut back the 
growtii of the year to one or two 
eyes, but even on this principle 
you must now rub off everythmg 
but the shoots that bear. You 
must not have these too close 
together, for nothing delays the 
grape worse than havmg too heavy 
a crop, and this delay prevents 
the ripening. 

Newly grafted Trees and newly 
budded ones, should be examined!, 
and any growth of the stock re- 
moved. Clay should be taken 
from the grafts: this belongs 
rather to the nursery than here, 
except that we frequently put an 
odd graft or bud to change the 
variefy. 
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Examine the newly grafted 
trees; and if they have united and 
begun to grow, remove the clay or 
srafting-wax, and cut away all 
Uiat has grown of the stock. 

The stocks that were budded 
last year must also be looked to, 
for many of the stocks will be 
found to have started, and the 
bud would soon be overpowered 
by the vigorous advance of the 
natural wood. 

The Layering of Evergreens and 
other shrubs may be proceeded 
with at the end of the month, but 
confine the operation to such as 
root freely from young wood, and 
do not so easily root from old 
wood. The rule, however, for this 



work is to begin as soon as the 
young wood is lonff enough. 

We need hardly repeat that 
weeds must be destroyed, and 
especially among the smaller sub- 
jects, for they would otherwise be 
smothered. 

American Plants. —-As these 
come into flower they require a 
good supply of water, espedallj 
the Rhododendron and Azalea, 
and as soon as their flower decays 
they should be pruned well before 
they make any new growth; but 
if the bloom is not considered an 
object while they are in the Nur- 
sery, prune at once and nip out 
the duos; itwiU greatly increase the 
strength of the new growth. By 
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looldiig vrell to the new branches 
the instant they start, and rubbing 
off the buds tliat show themselves 
where no wood is wanted, the plants 
will be wonderfollv improvea. 

Seedlings in beds mnst be wa- 
tered freely, if the weather prove 
dry long together; and seeolings 
of a more (felicate natnre in pans 
mnst be shaded from the heat of 
the sun and ooeasionally watered. 

As certain flowering shrubs and 
trees have bloomed, or are bloom- 



ing, use the knife to them before 
they make the new growth; cut 
in any straggling branches, for 
although size may be valued^ 
symmetry in a tree or shrub must 
not be disregarded. 

Hoe the ground between the 
young ever^eens and deciduous 
plants, not less to open the sur- 
face than to destroy weeds, whicdi 
however should be cleared off as 
well as killed, lest a shower should 
reinstate them. 
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Auriculas have in s(»ne eases 
done their blooming; and as the 
flowers decline, the plants should 
be placed on a dry bottom in a 
shady part of the ground; and if 
with a temporary covering against 
any heavy showers or a wet season, 
so much the better. Those which 
are still flowering may keep their 
places in the frames or be removed 
to where their flowers are wanted; 
but they must be brought away 
when the bloom declines. Sow 
the seed. 

Carnations and Picotees. — As 
these have leffc their frames for 
their blooming pots, and probably 
done with, so far as frames are 
concerned, the principal object 
for some time is to see they do 
not want water without having it; 
take care that they are so disposed 
that worms cannot enter their 
pots, nor vermin crawl up them. 

Pinks and Pansies in bloomin 



pots; the former must be tume 
into the open air, and bedded out 
properly; but if to flower in their 
pots, set them on boards standing 
on inverted flower-pots, and if 



these could stand in pans of water, 
so much the more secure will they 
be against the earwig. Pansies 
may remain in the frame, for the 
convenience of shading, for unless 
the blooms are protected from 
sun, wind, and wet, they will soon 
go off; if any should be leffc in 
the small store-pots get them out 
into the ground or into larger 

Eots without delay, but it must 
e understood that both Pinks 
and Pansies in their large pots 
win do well without any shelter, 
if properly watered, and not for 
exhibition. Covering against rain 
is necessary for Pinks in flower, to 
exhibit, but not until they burst. 
Polyanthuses and Primroses in 
pots are very apt to get the red 
spider if allowed to get dry, and 
they will be all the better turned 
out of their pots into a shady 
border, free from slugs and snails; 
and the best way to prepare this, 
whieh should be loam from rotted 
turf, or a good border of ordinary 
mould, and cow-dung equal to a 
fourth of its bulk. (This is easily 
managed by putting; i dressong oi 
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three inches and forking it in with 
nine inches of the soil.) In this 
border they may be turned out 
with their tails whole; when they 
must be watered, and water must 
be given occasionally in dry wea- 
ther. Here they will grow fast, 
and in a couple of months be 
ready to part mto single hearts. 
Hie finest trusses of bloom always 
come with single-hearted plants. 
Sow seed of both, if wanted, in 
pans, to be handy for shelter in 
the pits until tney are strong 
enough to plant out. 

With regard to these structures 
they embrace a wide field, but in 
this department we contemplate 
only cold pits and frames, that is, 
those without artificial heat. The 
half-hardy plants of all kinds that 
have been sheltered all the winter 
may now be taken where they are 
most required for ornamental or 
decorative purposes. Azaleas, Rho- 
dodendrons, Acacias, Daphnes, 
Bx)ses in pots, and blooming plants 
generally, will towards the end of 
uie month stand out of doors as 
well as in, but if they remain in 
the pits and frames they must be 
wholly uncovered during the day, 
and the covers might be laid aside 
at the end of the month for all the 
good they are to the plants ; they 
are often kept on because they 
take less room on than off, much 
to the detriment of the plant 
sometimes, but generally the plant 
should stand out. The pits and 
frames become useful for newly- 
potted plants, which are better 
aeprived of air for a day or two. 
Many persons turn the frames 
into notbeds for melons when the 

{)lants are got rid of; but this be^ 
ongs to another department. If 
ttnong the pits there are any that 



have to do the part of a stove or 
a greenhouse, the management 
must be the same as that of the 
house they are to represent. 

All kinds of seeds that are 
choice, whether hardy or tender, 
should be sown in wide-mouthed 
pots, or pans, or boxes, and put 
mto frames, because the quantity 
of moisture can be regulatecl, 
instead of their bein^ suoject to 
heavy rains, which will wash up 
and waste them. In sowing in 
pots, &c. they are more evenly 
sown and covered, and can w 
seen better. 

Advant^e should always he 
taken of fine weather to clean, 
repair, and paint these structures, 
for in nothing does the old pro- 
verb, "a stitch in time saves nine," 
apply with more force than in 
frames, lights, greenhouses, and 
horticultural buimings. Once neg- 
lected a year or two, and then 
repair becomes very costly, whereas 
a coat of paint at the right time 
preserves thewood-work and putty 
wonderfully. Glass of the right 
size should be always kept in 
store, so that on an accident occur* 
ring, a broken pane can Ibe re- 
placed at once. Nothing is worse 
to plants than drops of water; a 
perpetual drip would kill a cab- 
bage. 

Keep the frame-yard free from 
weeds and accumulations of dirt 
or decaying vegetation, except 
leaves that are swept up and de- 
posited for the purpose of rotting 
mto mould, but there must be no 
fleshy leaves thrown among them; 
the place ought to be kept sacred 
to the leaves of trees only. Let 
all other waste be thrown to the 
rubbish heap, or burned, and the 
ashes saved. 
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Apricots, Cherries, Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, Plums, — The principal ma- 
nagement now is to thin the fruit 
where it is too thick, and to give 
air when the hot sun enables you 
to do so without lowering the tem- 
perature too much; to water occa- 
sionally as they approach dryness, 
and syringe over-head till they 
begin to npen. As the fruit ad- 
vances to maturity, they must be 
kept moist, and tne temperature 
should not be below 55° to 60° at 
night, nor lower than 70° by day ; 
but, when the sun is powerful, 
heat does no harm even if it reach 
90° or 100°: but above 90° allows 
yon to ffive air, for although heat 
IS harmless, the air is of great 
consequence. As the fruit gets 
forward towards ripening, you 
must not water so often. 

Cucumbers, — ^As the plants get 
forward, and have been bearmg 
some frxdt, it will be found that 
certain branches will have left off, 
and other younger ones come into 
fruiting. The former should be 
got rid of, and the latter encou- 
raged : therefore, as a rule, when- 
ever you can cut away a portion 
of the oldest branches, which per- 
haps have done their duty well, 
without destroying useful laterals, 
always do so; and if a healthy 
shoot comes out near the base of 
the old plant, encourage it by 
making less healthy and vigorous 
portions give place to it. It is 
also a good practice to peg down 
a very healthy shoot, and cover it, 
that it may strike root for itself; 
and if this be done in several 
places, the newly-rooted portions I 



will proceed as vigorously as the 
original plant did. When these 
have rooted well, they may be 
separated from the old plant, 
which, in time, may be cut away 
altogether; for cucumber plants 
get tired of bearing as well as 
anything else. The heat should 
be kept up with fresh linings of 
hot dung; for although the wea- 
ther may be warm, bottom heat is 
essential for quick growth, and 
the cucumber cannot grow too 
fast. The succession hotbeds, if 
any, must be treated in the same 
way as the first were, and water- 
ing must be attended to. 

Figs require Kberal watering, 
but the heat may be quite as great 
as for other fruit; they can hardly 
have too much water, air, light, or 
heat ; for they will stand 110° by 
day without injury, and 70° or 80° 
by night. Nevertheless, they do 
very well with the treatment re- 
quired for stone-fruit. 

Melons, — ^These are so similar 
in their requirements to Cucum- 
bers, that it is almost a repetition. 
The regulation of the plants is the 
same, out the Melon must have 
more heat than is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the Cucumber, and, as 
the fruit ripens, less water. The 
heat in the daytime, when the 
fruit is ripening, should be 85° to 
96°; by night it will fall enough. 
Not more tnan three fruit should 
be growing at one time on a 
plant. 

Pines. — ^We have often noticed 
that the Pineapple will bear a 
good deal of Utusage, so long as 
mey are kept clean; nence all the 
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authors that have written npon 
the subject differ considerably, 
and yet nave mostly been known 
to succeed. Heat and moisture 
are the best antidotes to animal 
life; but when the mealy-bug 
attacks, there is nothing but actum 
washing will clear them off; and, 
notwithstanding all the nostrums 
recommended, there is nothing 
more ef&cacious than soft-soap 
and warm water. The free use of 
the syringe is highly beneficial, 
and bottom heat is essential. As 
to temperature, one authority tells 
us that in Bengal the temperature 
ranges between 53® and 120°, and 
pines grow well there seven pounds 
weight ; and we feel quite certain 
that 60° as the minimnm by niffht, 
and 75° as the minimum oy day, 
is safe at this time of the year, if 
you have cut fruit, and there is 
any sucker, or suckers, earth up 
to the bottoms of them, by putting 
something round the pot to raise 
it, and let them grow on till they 
fruit; or if there be two, one 
above the other, take off the upper 
one, and strike it in a pot of six 
inches diameter, and e^h up to 
the other : you will then see that 
the one left on the plant will fruit 
long before the other; and, in- 
stead of observing any period for 
changing the pots, do it directly a 
plant mis its present pot with 
roots. Therefore, occasionally ex- 
amine all the youi^ plants, to see 
if they require shifting. There is 
A great mversity of soil recom- 
mended, and witn about as much 
reason as the diversity of treat- 
ment. We have seen them do well 
in the most rough and foul com- 
position of half-decayed vegetation 
and lumps of mould, almost the 
waste of a garden : we have ob- 



served them growing by thousands 
In plain loam ; and at twenty dif- 
ferent establishments, public and 
Erivate, every grower t)oasted of 
is own peculiar compost, and all 
seemed to be thriving well: we 
have grown them, as we have a 
hundred other thii^, in loam from 
rotted turves, without the addition 
of anything, except that when tiie 
fruit was swelling, we certainly 
gave one or two waterings of liquid 
manure, and fancied tiiat it he&ed 
the plant at the exact time tnat 
help was wanted. 

Strawberries only require heat, 
air, and water, so long as they 
continue in bearing; and when 
they have done, they mav be cat 
in, the balls turned out wnole into 
the ^ound in an open situation, 
and m all probability the plants 
will yield a second crop. We need 
hardly say that all the time the 
strawberries are forcing, the run. 
ners are to be taken g£ 



t 



TEGETABUSS. 

AspanMus. — So long as the bed 
ields a few heads, so long may it 
e watered and shut up iS ni^t ; 
and by 'day, the frame may be 
tilted, to give air and colour to 
the buds; but when it is ex- 
hausted, take out all the roots, 
shake out the soil from them, and 
throw them to the rubbish-hole. 
Lay the mouM even, and the 
frame will do for something else, 
and especially for Chilies, or othor 
annuals, while in their small pots. 
Beans, French, that have nieariy 
finished their bearing, may be 
turned out as soon as they have 
done their work, to make way for 
other subjects. 

Peas. — Those grown in pots are 
now in full gathering: tne sao- 
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cefisioH pots may now be turned 
out into warm borders without 
disturlnng the ball of earth. Put 
them in a foot apart in rows three 
feet from each other, and add 
longer sticks if they require it. 
They ought to be in bloom, and 
their turn out will give them fresh 
vigour when they most want it. 

Potatoes only want taking np 
as they are required. The frames 
may be uncovered unless there 
hi^rpens to be frost or east wind ; 
but they will not do much more. 

Sea Kale, if there be any not 
yet forced, should be covered up 
at the beginning of the month, 
and they will come in before the 
supply m the open air. Give 
plenty of dung hot from the stable. 
Leaves will hardly give heat 
enough. 

Radishes, Salads, Herbs, &c., 
will need no successors; the out- 
of-door crops will now keep up 
the supply. 

Vegetables generally, so far as 
forcing goes, may be considered 
over : and as they are completed 
the room they occupy may be used 
for other subjects. 

TLOWEBS 

now in progress will be got rid 
of as fast as they perfect their 
bloom, and must give place to 
other subjects. 

Balsams should be shifted to 
lai^er pots as fast as they fill 
their present ones with roots; and 
if there be any stem below the 
seed-leaf, let it be ^ot rid of all 
but one inch by sinking the plant 
lower in the new pots. They 
most be refreshed with water to 
settle the new soil close to the old 
ball of earth, and placed in the 
farcing house or warm pit or 



stove dose to the glass, where 
they can have aU the benefit of 
li^ht and air. The proper way to 
bring these to perfection would 
be to grow them in a warm pit 
where their tops might almost 
touch the ^lass ; but they will do 
very well m a stove or forcing- 
house, so that they have plenty of 
heat, light, air ana moisture. 

Cockscombs. — These require 
shifting if grown up from seed; 
and if the tops of any have been 
taken off and struck, they shonld 
be shifted to pots of rich light 
earth, similar to that used for 
Greraniums, and they ought to 
have abundance of heat, light and 
moisture, with air when it can 
be given without reducing the 
temperature below 70**. Con- 
stantly shift them when the roots 
begin to mat on the side of the 
pot, or in fact reach it. 

Turn over all the annuals raised 
in heat for the flower garden to 
the flower gardener, as also the 
various bedding plants. Dahlias 
and other tender subjects that 
have been housed or raised for 
the out-of-door department. 

Eoses in the forcing-house, or 
any of the warm compartments, 
will continue blooming till those 
out of doors come into flower. 
They want but watering, and once 
out of four or five times let it be 
with liquid manure. 

The flowers and plants of all 
kinds not yet perfect in their 
bloom, must De watered and tended 
until matured, and then got rid 
of; but such plants as are returned 
from the conservatory or dwelling 
house must be housed and wefl 
watered until they have completed 
their growth, when they may be 
turned out and plunged. This 

L 
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applies to Ehododendrons^ Ga- 
mdlias. Lilacs, Kalmias, and other 
shmbs and plants; but before 
setting them to grow their new 
wood prune them into reasonable 
shape as before directed; and if 



they are pot-bound, or their roots 
fill their pots, shift them to some 
a size larger, for these plants, if 
their wood ripens well, force a 
good deal bett^ the second year, 
andmaydoathird. 



STOVE OR HOTHOUSE. 



Achimenes. — Of these beautiful 

Eknts there are many varieties; 
ut not more than four or half-a- 
dozen that we patronise. Ghies- 
bcechtii, Longinora major, Longi- 
flora rosea, and Sir Trehom Thomas, 
are four very distinct varieties. To 
these plants some attention must 
be given. In syringing the house 
no water should reach tne flowers; 
and great attention should be paid 
to the slufting as often as theyfiU 
their pots with root. 

Allamandas are tall-growing 
plants, too weak to support them- 
selves, but very beautiful when 
grown upon a trellis. Of this fa- 
mily, A.grandiflora and A.cathar- 
tica are the best. These will 
require to be fastened as they 
grow, and while growing fast 
must be liberally watered. 

Echites are beautiful climbers : 
Grandiflora and Suberecta are the 
best. As these grow fast, con- 
stant attention to tne proper direc- 
tion of their shoots must be paid. 
If they are allowed to grow and 
hang about, they get tangled with 
their own shoots, and one hour's 
neglect will cost several hours of 
labour, besides the plants being 
the worse for it, when we have 
done all we can. 

Euphorbia Jacquinaflora, a 
slight, lanky-growing plant, with 
the brightest of scarlet flowers, in 



graceful spikes, and Euphorbia 
splendens, a thorny thick-growing 
shrub as confosed as a gooseb^ry- 
bush, with flowers the shape of a 
split kidney, are fine in their way, 
but require very different treat- 
ment, not as regards heat, water, 
air, and moisture, but training. The 
one should be constantly pruned 
and thinned out into a gooa bush- 
shape; the other wants art;oppingai 
the ends of the shoots as soon as 
they have grown two inches, and 
even then will defeat our endea- 
vours to make it bushy. Still it 
must be grown; for there is 
nothing more beautiful than its 
spikes of brilliant vermilion. 

Franciseas are elegant shrubs, 
and can be made handsome by 
early stopping and constant change 
of pots. 

Gesneras and Gloxinias, of which 
there are endless varieties, require 
shifting as often as the root^ fill 
the pot. 

Hoya Imperialis, with a hu^ 
bloom, and H. Gamosa, with its 
bunches of wa^L-lookmg flowers, 
are both popular. The former 
wants plenty of room in the pot 
and good strong supports, and 
woulddoubtlesslook superb grown 
on the rafters ; and the latter is 
one of the most beautiful objects 
in the stove when so grown, or 
even fastened to a walL See that 
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they do not suffer for want of 
water; but they ought never to 
have any while at all moist. 

Pasnfloras are climbing plants, 
and want a good deal of room; 
they run a long way and are best 
grown upon piflars or on the roof. 
Juook to the young growth, and 
direct the shoots the way they 
are wanted to go. 

Poinsettia pulcherrima is natu- 
rally a tall gawky plant, but much 
can be done with it. If left to 
it-self it would grow six feet high 
with a single stem, and bear at the 
top a scarlet bractesB, or circle of 
leaves with an insignificant bloom. 
It may be judged, therefore, that 
it is the bracte» which the plaut 
is grown for. After striking from 
the cutting, and potting off, the 
plant should be cut back to two 
pairs of leaves, or the top be 
pinched off. Side shoots will be 
made, and when these grow two or 
three XQches, or till there are two 
pairs of leaves and the centres are 
pinched out, the result will be la- 
teral shoots from the sides of each. 
By continuing this stopping we may 
form a bush with as many Branches 
as we like, taking care to shift 
them from pot to pot as they grow, 
and when the scarlet bracteses ap- 
pear the plant is most extraor- 
dinary. Young plants of these 
then must be treated accordingly, 
and those more advanced must be 



shifted if at all confined in the 
root. 

Pleroma elegans requires similar 
treatment. 

Rondeletia spedosa major is ge* 
nerally shown tortured rouna a 
trellis. It is far better grown as 
a weeping standard, and wants but 
little care beyond watering when 
getting dry. 

The Stove or Hothouse gene- 
rally should be kept moist and 
warm, 70? by day, and 60*" by 
night. All the young plants should 
be examined, and such as require 
it repotted a size larger. Cuttings 
may DC taken from all the growing 
plants in which there is wood in a 
right condition. The best that 
can be had are shoots when from 
an inch and a half to two inches 
long; these taken off at the bottom 
will at aU times strike freely, but 
it is not always the case with the 
tops of longer shoots on the ends 
of oranches. 

Seeds of all kinds requiring the 
stove may be sown now ; those of 
stove plants especially; and if 
there be any seedlings not yet 
potted off, let it be done directly. 

Syringe everywhere but where 
there is flower; for the spots of 
wet will spoil the best. Now and 
then flood the floor of the house, 
and water the iron pipes, to raise 
a kind of steam, before shutting 
up the house for the night. 



CONSERVATORY. 



The work in this department is 
almost a repetition of last month's, 
and the duties perfectly similar. 
It consists of removing plants that 
are done vrith, procurmg from the 
stove and greenhouse others to fill 
their places^ deaning the beds. 



borders, shelves, and floor, remov* 
ing dead leaves and petals, cutting 
off decayed flowers, preserving 
sufficient heat to suit the plants 
that may be ia the building, parti- 
cularly as some will have come 
from the stove. 

l2 
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GREENHOUSE. 



. This may be kept as open as 
possible all day in fine weather, 
for the plants cannot have too 
mnch air. The floor and shelves 
must be kept dry. 

Acacias are for the most part in 
bloom and require frecjuent water- 
ing, the rule for which may be 
when the surface is dry. 

ChorozemaSy Hoveas, and Pime- 
leas, require also great care in 
watering; too much will do mis- 
chief, and from too little they soon 
suffer ; but if none be given while 
the surface is damp, and they are 
watered liberally when it dries, 
there will not be any danger. 

Orassulasy though fleshy in 
the leaf, are like many succulents, 
impatient of wet. They want 
water seldom, and most of the 
Greenhouse Cacti and Epiphyllums 
partake of this disposition. This 
used to be carried to excess, and 
they were grown on brick rubbish, 
crocks of pots, &c.; but they will 
all thrive best in light sandy loam, 
peat, and a little cow-dung mould. 
All kinds of plants must have 
their dead leaves removed, the 
surface of the soil in the pots 
stirred, and, if at all sour, thrown 
put and replaced with fresh com- 
post. . 

Fuchsias are growing fast, and 
only want the inner branches re- 
moved and the weakly ones cut 
away. 

Seedlings of aU kinds that are 
forward enough should be potted 
off, as also cuttings that are rooted. 
All the growing plants that have 
filled their pots with roots must 
be shifted into larger ones. Cut- 



tings may be taken from any thing 
that offers them in a proper state, 
for it is not the particular season, 
but the particular state of tiie 
wood that should guide us in this 
particular, except when some great 
object is to be attained, when we 
take every advantage of tiie plant 
and strike cuttings under eveij 
disadvantage. 

Tropeolunis depend greatly on 
the management, whether they 
merely exist or jg^w luxuriantly. 
They require air, and not very 
•frequent watering. They ought 
to have some kind of support^or 
they grow an immense lensth and 
twine about in all directions; if 
the support, whether a wire treDis 
or a dead branch, be not amj^e, 
the ends of the shoots will twme 
all together like a rope, and it is 
almost impossible to liberate them 
without breaking and otherwise 
damaging many of them. The 
soil they grow m should be turfy 
peat, loam and sand; great care is 
required in watering; a nice airy 
place in the house next the glass, 
and constant attention to the 
direction of the young shoots, 
which grow so fast as to get all 
in confosion in two or three days. 
The three worth ^wing in per- 
fection are T. tricolor, which is 
scarlet, black and yellow, the 
shape of a horn ; T. brachyceras, 
yellow, and T. azurea, lead colour 
or dull blue. These three require 
the same treatment, and form 
three pretty objects. If yon have 
not got them, procure tnem, for 
they are interesting plants. 

xi the plants in the. house oom- 
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prise Geranimns and Camellias in 
any nmnber, conform to the direc- 
tions laid down for the Camellia 
and Geranium houses. 

Pruning Greenhouse plants is 
not so general a practice as it 
ought to be. As soon as the 
bloom declines and before the new 
growth commences plants ought 
to be pruned into a good shape ; 
calculating upon the new growth 
and its probable extenl^ the 
branches snould be cut back in 
such way that the new wood shall 
form a handsome surface all round 
alike or thereabouts, and we cannot 
be too careful in this operation, 
because the next years plant 
depends on it. Some plants, as 
Epacris, for instance, grow at the 
end of the branch on which the 
bloom comes aU up the stem. If 
ibis end growth is allowed, there 
win be nothing but a series of 
lanky upright branches. It never- 
thel^ is necessary to keep it 



until after the bloom has declined, 
when it may be cut down as low 
as we please with advantage. 
Acacias also bloom all up tiie 
stem, and the growth continues 
at the end. The knife therefore 
must be used without fear ; con- 
sider where you want the new 
growth to reach, and cut down 
accordingly. The pruninff appUea 
to every plant that will bear the 
knife. 

Many of the plants may be 
thus pruned, shifted into pots a 
size larger, and turned out towards 
the end of the month in the 
open ^den, where they are 
naturally sheltered from high 
winds, and set on a bottom of 
pavement or of concrete, or for 
want of either on ashes or gravel, 
but one object is to protect the 
pots from worms, which at best 
are a nuisance, and often greatly 
injure a specimen, by damaging 
the fine fibres. 



HEATH STRUCTURES. 



The duty here may be stated in 
few words, after our last month's 
directions. Give all the air you 
can by throwing open every part 
of the house in mie weather. Shade 
those plants that are in bloom; 
look to the shifting of the young 
pdants as they grow; pot on cut- 
tings as they strike; take off others 



as they offer themselves, and be 
very careful to water such plants 
as are dry, and this can only be 
determined by an examination of 
every plant before you give a drop. 
Previous instructions will suggest 
what should have been done, and 
if not done no time should be 
lost. 



GERANIUM HOUSE. 



As these flowers are coming 
into bloom, and nearly bursting, 
they must not be syringed mucn 
longer, but they should be fumi- 



gated well before they expose 
their petals, to clear the house of 
any lurking green-fly, and a shade 
ought to be put inside the rafters^ 
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df ssLTize, or some other material, 
sucE as the hexagonal net; it is 
to break off the rays of the sun, 
and to keep out bees and other 
flying insects, that would impreg- 
nate the seed-vessel, and the bloom 
would immediately fail. If the 
weather should prove very bright, 
there must be a heavier shamng 
outside, for the hot sun destroys 
the colour, as well as shortens the 
period of bloom. Give as mueh 
air as you can safely on fine days; 
see that the drainage is good, 
which, if any appear moist when 
the rest are dry, must be defective, 
in which case the ball must be 
turned out and examined, and the 
defect remedied. Generally it will 
appear that the soil has run down 
among the crocks, and formed a 
solid mass, in which case the 
crocks must be picked away, and 
new ones put in their place ; some- 
times it will merely De the hole 
stopped up, when you will only 
have to pick out the soil. This is 
very apt to be the case when the 
shelves are perfectly flat, and the 
bottom of the pot flat, when the 
fine stuff that washes through the 
crocks cannot get away, and forms 



a solid stopping in the liole itself. 
All the late plants may require 
another shift, especially the smaller 
ones that are erowing up ; there^ 
fore all these should he looked to. 
The latest of the show specimens 
may want some more wooden 1^, 
but we are no friends to t£is 
operation. Bushy plants without 
support should be sdl round alike, 
and this can only be managed by 
constant turning; for however the 
house may be constructed, one 
side of every plant will be darker 
than the other. The best way to 
showgeraniums as a florist's flower, 
would be to grow them with only 
one heart ; rub off all shoots the 
instant they appear, and show but 
one truss. The full-grown bloom- 
ing specimens, which will have 
pretty well filled their last pots, 
wUl derive benefit £rom watering 
once out of half-a-dozen times 
with liquid manure, made with a 
spadefulof thoroughlydecomposed 
cow-dung to six ^dlons of water; 
and if cow-dung cannot be had, 
dung from an old melon-bed ; stir 
it two or three days, and then use 
the clear liquor when the stuff has 
settled. 



CAMELLIA HOUSE. 



The plants having done bloom- 
ing and been pruned and shifted, 
as directed, they have only to be 
attended to in the growth of the 
new wood; they will require plenty 
of watering ; for they will absor o 
moisture rapidly, but they must 
not have it till the surface of the 
pot is dry, and then plenty of it. 
Aeep the frost out and no more ; 
give air, but no draught on aU fine 
days, and watch for me perfecting 



of their growth. If any shoots 
come out where they are not 
wanted rub them off as soon as you 
discover them ; but they will want 
no more shifting until the new 
growth is perfected and the leaves 
of their full size and right colour. 
Then they will bear the open air, 
and can be placed in a sha^ situa- 
tion, protected from high wind, and 
there remain until it is time to 
return to their winter-quarters* 
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THE YINERY. 



Dhe thixming of the grapes as 
the yarious seasons of growth ad- 
TaxLce is one of the principal 
operations still, and constant at- 
tention to pick off the tendrils and 
stop side shoots is necessary. 
Some bnnches which have heavy 
shonlders, require them to be sup 



ported, to let the air and sun m ing the temperature. 



among them. Syringing the back* 
ward ones until they begin to 
show colour, and except wnen in 
bloom, is necessary, and steaming 
the house by watering the pipes 
and floor before shutting up, is 
good alike for all sta^. Give air 
when you can do it without lower- 



WINDOW GAEDENING. 



Ip the weather be at all favour- 
able this month, the plants in 
dwelling-houses are emancipated 
about the third week ; all fear of 
frost that will hurt ordinary win- 
dow-plants being at an end. Ex- 
amine them all to see if the roots 
fill the pots, and if they do have 
them sniftecl for others a size 
larger, then let them be exposed 
as much to the air as possible, and 
let them have all the warm showers 
of rain: if it be long dry, water 
the plants all over witn a mie rose; 
it wul wash them like a shower of 
rain, and if this does not clean 
some of them, take a sponge and 
fairly wash off the dirt with soap 
and warm water. 

Of the Plants adapted for Win- 
dews there are the Scarlet Gera- 
nium, now bemnning to bloom, 
several sorts of Ericas, Cyclamens, 
Tropeolums, which are now be- 
ginning to grow, and must have 
something to climb on; Double 
Wallflowers, Acacia armata, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Jonquils, 
and Azalea Indica. 



Those pots which do not crowd 
the plants, may nevertheless have 
the soil old and sour at the top ; 
let the surface therefore be stinm 
down to the fibres, without bruis- 
ing or disturbing them, and throw 
out all the loose stuff; fill the pots 
up with fresh compost. We may 
be told that in manufacturing 
towns there is no fresh compost 
to be had. This is one of the 
drawbacks on plant-growing in 
London, or in large towns ; but if 
application be made at a nursery, oar 
to the party of whom the plants 
were bought, the supply will soon 
be forthcoming ; besides, it must be 
recollected, for we have often said 
as much, it is the keeping of the 
plants in the same pots until they 
are crammed ftdl of roots, that kills 
them, because they always require 
very close watching and watering; 
twenty-four hours' neglect when 
the plants have nothing to live on 
but the water, will at aU events 
complete the death. 

Tnis month the plants will re- 
quire examining daily, and, if dry. 
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watering ; but if any appear more 
wet than the rest, you will do well 
to look to the bottom hole and see 
if it be open and free, or stopped 
up with dirt; if it be open the 
stoppage must be higher up the 
pot ; you must therefore carefully 
turn out the ball, when you may 
possibly find it full of worm casts, 
in whicn case you must squeeze it 
gently to make the earth fall away, 
and then re-pot the plant in fresh 
stuff, cutting the plant back a 



little to make allowance fortheloss 
the root may have sustained. 

Wardian Cases. — These may 
have air now and then, and the 
glass be cleaned; and when the 
steam rises and hangs on the sides 
to impede the view of the plants, 
opening the case for a short time 
disperses it. Bead leaves must 
be remoyed from the plants ; and 
if any have gone ofT dead, they 
should be taken out at once, and 
others put in their places. 



JUNE. 



PLEASURE GROUND AND SHRUBBERY. 



This month many of the flower- 
ing trees and shrubs will have 
bloomed, and offer the opportunity 
of pruning. As we have abeady 
directed, at the decline of the 
bloom fail not to cut back every- 
thing into shape, for on the man- 
ner m which this is done depends 
entirely the beauty of the subject 
next season. 

Almond, Lilac, Guelder Roses, 
and other flowering trees, should 
also be carefully cut back into 
good form, making allowance for 
the growth of the new wood. 

American Plants, duch as Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Xalmias, 
Andromedas, and such like, must 
be well watered immediately after 
pruning; for if they lack moisture 
while making^ then: new wood, 
they will fail m setting for bloom 
next year. The seef pods must 
be removed at the same time, for 
when they are allowed to swell, 
it is a great drawback from that 
nourishment that should go to the 
new branches. 

Aa a general rule, without spe- 
cifying every individual tree or 
shrub, all of them can be improved 
in form by the judicious use of 
the knife oefore they make their 
growth, because afterwards we 
are restrained by the bloom-buds. 

Mowing the Lawn is now almost 
a continuous job; if there be much 
of it the scythe is always going 



unless the mowing-machine is 
used, and the advantage of this is 
always felt in the summer months, 
because it works when the grass 
is dry. 

The verges of the borders and 
paths, and at the edge of roads, 
must be cut even and trimmed on 
both sides ; for if these are allowed 
to grow wild or spread, they spoil 
the appearance of the finest 
grounds. 

In the large borders of the 
pleasure ground you may advan- 
tageously plant Dahlias, and nearer 
the edges a few other contlnuons 
blooming subjects, without much 
trouble, although they are not at 
all necessary. Mignonette seed 
sprinkled over the great borders 
among the shrubs makes a very 
interesting weed, on account of 
its rich perfome. 

If a scythe be used for the lawn, 
the one patented by Mr. Boyd, 
which is adjusted bv the mere turn 
of a screw to anybody's hand, is 
by far the best. The use of this 
has now become general, and few 
things have done more for the 
garden. We have had one in nse 
several years, and worn out three 
blades by sheer hard work, and the 
thing does its work as well as it 
did the first day. 

If done by a machine, we have 
to choose between a hand and a 
horse size, or do as Her Majesty's 
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lener does, use both; but then 
there are many acres of lawn at 
Buckingham Gardens, and both 
are kept going. The advantage of 
the machme is the cutting so level 
and so short, and the grass is 
rolled at the same time that it is 
mowed. As there have been several 
of these machines, it is necessary 
to say that it goes by the name of 
Shanks*s Patent; whether there be 
such a person now in existence 
we know not. 



We need hardly add that all the 
paths, roads, ana grass must he 
kept well swept, and free &om 
ruobish and worm casts. In tSL 
other matters consult last month's 
operations. 

Subjects in Flower. — Berberis, 
Guelder Eoses, Azaleas, Honey- 
suckles, Tulip Tree, Magnolias, 
Syringa, Bay-Tree, Sweetbriar, 
Mountain Ash, Privet Rose, Hose 
Acacia or Bobinia, Bhododendron, 
Kalmia, LUac, &c. 



THE ELOWER GARDEN. 



Alpines want but little attention 
now. Keep them clear of weeds, 
and see that th^ are well drained. 

Anemones. — ^Tne autumn planted 
are out of flower before "uie end 
of the month, and when the leaves 
begin to turn yellow they must be 
taken up and dried in the shade 
before they are stored away in 
their boxes. Those planted in 
February are coming mto bloom, 
and must, if the weather be dry, 
be watered between the rows, but 
not over the flowers. The soil 
may be stirred between the rows 
befcre they are watered. If length 
of bloom DC an object, let them 
be shaded. 

Annuals, hard^, may be sown 
to succeed the earliest. Those 
which are up must be thinned out 
so that not more than from three 
to four of some plants, and say 
six or eight of others, be allowed 
to remain in a patch. The smaller 
kinds, six or eight, such as Lark- 
spur, Candy Tuit, GoUinsia, small 
Lupins, Erysimum, Sweet Peas, 
&c., all of which look best in good 
patches; but Convolvulus, Co- 



reopsis, Zinnia, Aster, Stock, and 
sucn as spread iuto good bushy 
plants want no more than three 
or four left to grow. 

Annuals f tender, such as Balsams 
and Cockscombs, should have their 
pots chan^d as often as the roots 
nil the old ones. The former does 
not require so much heat as the 
latter, and would do now if the pots 
were set in the open air, though 
they would not grow so fast. 
Cliutonia pulchella, Rhodanthe 
Man^lesii, and many other annuals 
considered delicate, will, never- 
theless, grow well in the beds and 
borders. In all cases where 
anrnials are grown in pots it is 
essential they should be near the 
glass and have as much air as 
possible, or they will draw up 
lanky and han^ over the pots; 
but they may oe grown out-of- 
doors if a proper degree of atten- 
tion be paid to the watering and 
the shifting into larger pots when 
the roots reach the sides of the 
pots they are growing in. 

Annuals in Fots in sufficient 
number to supply the borders and 
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beds as other subjects go out of 
bloom are grown with great ad- 
vantage where a regular flower- 
garden in front of the house, or near 
the mansion, is to be kept up well, 
and the culture is very sunple when 
you have plenty of room. This 
system well followed up enables us 
to change the entire contents of a 
bed or border in very little time. 
Plunging aU the small plants in 
pots of the same size renders the 
changes when required almost in- 
stantaneous. AJQ the pots must 
be of one size, and they should 
be wide-mouthed, because they 
can be taken up and others dropped 
in their places in an incredibly 
short time. The China Asters, 
Stocks, Zinnias, Marigolds, and 
other sorts usually planted out, 
should now be put out three in a 
pot round the outer edge ; all the 
smaller sorts may be sown at 
various seasons, and when up 
thinned out to give them room to 
grow. All these pots ought to 
be placed in rows ; me or six rows 
form a sort of bed, that you can 
always reach across to weed and 
water them, and if there are more 
than Ave or six rows make another 
bed with five or six rows more. 
Tmagine a portion of garden kept 
up by these means, and you will 
observe that it need never be 
untidy. No sooner may all the 
patches of one sort appear shabby 
and out of bloom thanhalf-an-hour's 
work will remove them, and put 
others in the best order in their 
places; and even if we do not 
profess to grow all in pots, it is of 
great service to have plenty of 
annuals in pots, to turn out with 
their balls of earth entire, and 
therefore movable without damage 
in any stage of growth or bloom. 



Auriculas. — Grather seed if any 
have been suffered to swell, as 
soon as the seed vessels appear 
brown and before they open. Re- 
move all dead leaves, look well to 
the drainage, and see that they all 
stand on a dry bottom. If the 
soil appears close or mossy, or 
discoloured at top, stir it well 
nearly down to the fibres. In 
gathering the seed take the vessels 
or pods singly, and not the bunch, 
for they do not all ripen at once. 

Beds and Borders. — ^These can- 
not well be disturbed too often, 
so that the roots of the plants are 
not injured; forking or noeing or 
raking not only removes the weeds, 
but it disturbs manj and destroys 
some of the venmn which prey 
upon flowers; besides, it keeps the 
place clean, which is of the highest 
importance. Saving the necessary 
spaces for anything that is to be 
planted, all vacancies should be 
Medup with something : Verbenas, 
Scarlet Geraniums, annuals, green- 
house plants, anything that grows 
well out of doors may be used. 
Stakes should be dnven down 
where Dahlias are to go, and one 
should be driven down to every 
Hollyhock. The edgings, whether 
of box or other subject, should be 
trimmed and kept in order, and 
the paths kept clean. 

Carnations dJodFicotees. — ^These 
have begun to send up their 
blooming stems, and they must be 
carefully and loosely supported by 
ties to their sticks. In oeds and 
borders they do not often require 
watering, but those in their 
blooming pots must be regularly 
suppliecf whenever they are diy, 
because they cannot help them- 
selves. By the end of the month 
they will show their buds, when 
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all but the best tliree should be 
removed, and in selectW these 
do not leave them too close to- 
gether. 

Chrysanthemums, — Continue to 
propagate these by taking off the 
tops and striking them under a 
h^d-glass in the common border, 
and cut back those intended for 
roecimens into a proper shape. 
Ijiose intended for cut blooms 
must not have any of the tops 
taken, however ugly they may 
grow. It is not unusual to see a 
shoot grow five or six feet by 
blooming time, for all side-shoots 
are removed altogether to throw 
the strength of the plant into the 
one single bunch. 

Crocuses are now ugly, because 
the long leaves sprawl about. 
These must not be cut off, because 
it stops the growth of the bulb. 
The best way to treat them is to 
tie the leaves in a knot. As soon 
as the foliage turns yellow they 
may be taken up. 

bahlias planted last month are 
making growth; and to do justice 
to them as the side branches grow, 
they should be supported by three 
or four other stakes round the 
centre one and sloping outwards, 
for the branches will not sustain 
their own weight. In limited 
establishments the one stake is 
made to do alone by tying bast 
matting to it, and supportiug the 
branches in a sort of loop. If 
any of the original small sticks 
have been left to those planted 
out last month be careful to release 
them, and the ties also, for if leffc 
they will cut the stem quite 
through before the plant has half 
grown. Plant out lor succession, 
OT good flowers, all you intend to 
grow, and plunge all the plants in 



small pots close together in a bed, 
or give them ei^t-inch pots to 
bloom in. 

Delphiniums are tail and strong 
wiry plants, and if exposed re- 
quire one stake for the support of 
tne centre stem. 

Herbaceous plants are now in 
full advance, and many need sup- 
port. Ps&onies are too heavy to 
sustain themselves. Pat three or 
four stakes a foot high round 
them, and with a bit of strong 
bast matting fastened to each as 
it is passed round, form a sort of 
fence round them; it confines 
them with the best effect; without 
this they would lav down all round 
with the first snower of rain. 
Taller growing subjects, as the 
Lychnis, Monkshood, Phloxes, 
&c., only require one stake and a 
tie round them. Kemove weeds, 
which may frequently come up 
among herbaceous plants, and not 
only close to them, but actually 
in the middle of one occasionally. 

Hollyhocks, — Take off dead 
leaves and those damaged by ver- 
min ; and where this is the case, 
hunt for snails or slu^ conceal^ 
in the plant. As theur stems rise 
up, they must be watered, and if 
more than one rises, take the 
weaker ones away; leave only one 
strong stem to go up to bloom, 
except where the plants have been 
left to spread from year to year 
for the purpose of throwing up a 
group. It IS not too late to plant 
out Hollyhocks from pots. 

Hyacinths, — Some of t^ese may 
et be in flower in theonen ground, 
ut as soon as the leaves tum 
colour take them up, lay them on 
the surface, and throw a little 
light soil over them to keep the 
sun horn the bulbs, for a few 
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days, and then dry them in the 
shade. 

Idliea, — ^Where the tall sorts 
are grovine in the open ground, 
theymnst We neat supports; for 
although they can resist moderate 
breezes, strong winds will damage 
them. 

Pansies. — ^Take off side-shoots 
and strike them in the common 
border under a hand-glass. In 
three or four weeks they will be 
ready to plant out or pot, to 
succeed those they are taken from, 
or to use as ornaments to the 
borders. Keep those in beds jfree 
from weeds, which at this period 
grow rapidly. Those grown in 
pots may be placed in the open 
air, or, if they nave done the work 
they were intended for, they may 
be bedded out without their pots. 

Pinks, — ^These bring plenty of 
work for June. First, we have to 
see that we have removed from 
the plants all the flower stems 
but the strongest one, or at the 
most two ; then that all the buds 
on each stem but two, or at most 
three, have been taken off; and 
then we have to tie very carefully 
a piece of bast matting round the 
middle of aU the buds that are 
nearly bursting, for the tie is to 

Erevent that; then the calyx should 
e torn down all round to the tie, 
that is, aU the five divisions should 
be opened down to the middle. 
Next, they must be watched, and 
watered whenever they are too 
dry, and shaded from the hot sun; 
and when all this is done our work 
is only just begun. As the out- 
side petals of the flowers are 
developed, the large ones must be 
carefully brought down to form 
the outside row, and they are five 
lOr six in number; set these as 



circular as possible, and as the 
blooming progresses bring the 
next in size down upon them^ 
taking care to place the centre of 
each over the place where the 
others divide, and continue with 
the next size to make a third row 
if you can with perfect or well- 
marked petals, and if there were 
any more perfect you might con- 
tinue this; but tne centre ones 
are generally small and irregularly 
marked. The northern florists will 
not use an imperfect one, but pull 
all that are not well-marked out, 
while the southern florists keep in 
many that have no distinct charac- 
ter about them, and the centre is 
too often confused. Many florists, 
however, delay all this dressing 
until the flower is fully bloomec^ 
and dress them after it is cut. 
There is, however, no comparison 
between the flower dressed while 
it grows, and that dressed after it 
is cut. Some growers put a card 
with a round hole on the bud, and 
keep the lower petals flat by 
bringing it up close under them. 
The way to do this is to get a 
round card, make a hole that will 
just fit tightly half way down the 
oud where the tie is, and do this 
before the bud expands above. 
Others get the card after the 
flower is half bloomed and cut a 
slit in it from the outside to the 
centre hole: this enables them to 
pass the stem through, and they 
can bring it up just as welL To- 
wards the end of the month, take 
off all the bottom shoots to make 
increase; each of these may be 
cut at the third joint, the leaves 
be stripped off up to the second, 
and these so prepared are put 
into rich soil in a shady bed made 
on purpose, and watered until ii 
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is almost like tliick mud, into 
which they are stuck scarcely an 
inch apart in patches previously 
markea out, by placing the hand- 
glass that is to cover them on the 
soft soil before any are put out. 
They are then covered with the 
hana-glass, and are almost leffc to 
themselves till rooted. Some 
growers create a little bottom- 
neat by digging a hole eighteen 
inches deep and putting a foot of 
hot stable dung in the bottom, 
trodden down hard, and then put 
six inches of soil on the top. 
This hastens the striking a little, 
but it is unnecessary. As the 
jBlowers are generally named, labels 
ought to be put to distinguish the 
cuttings, and show what they are, 
and what they came from. It 
should not be done till the Pinks 
are fairly in bloom. If seed be 
wanted, pull out petals as they 
die, for otherwise they hold so 
much wet that the seed is almost 
always rotted. Sow Pink seed in 
pots or pans. 

Folvanthuses and Primroses will, 
if neglected, be infested with the 
red spider, from the effects of 
which it is difficult to recover 
them. Neglect of watering is the 
most fatal; but there are no 
plants that want more watching. 
Slugs wiU sometimes do them 
immense mischief in a little time. 
They appear to poison them as 
well as to eat them. Therefore 
they must be carefully examined 
the instant you detect a hole in a 
leaf. Those plants in the borders 
can no more do without attention 
than those in pots, and are in fact 
more liable to depredations. 

Ranuncultises require a good deal 
of water, and it should not touch 
the foliage nor the bloom; but 



warm showers of rain are bene- 
ficial. The autumn-planted ones 
have done flowering, and the 
leaves will show when they have 
done their work by taming yellow, 
and then is the tune to iStt them 
up. The spring-plaifted are coming 
into bloom, and will be folly de- 
veloped before the end of the 
month. The flowers must be 
shaded to preserve the colour, and 
the roots do not like the summer 
heat tiU they have made their 
growth and want to repose, and 
then the rain shoxdd be kept off. 
Sow seed if you have any, and 
cover with a mat till it is up; then 
they must be shaded. 

Boses for exhibition must be 
shaded; but those intended for 
show sho¥dd never be planted in 
the ornamental part of the garden, 
for they must be closer pruned, 
and many buds removed to induce 
a larger growth for the individual 
flowers. Syringe all of them on 
the least approach of the green- 
fly, and it is beneflcial even when 
there are none. 

Stocks. — ^There are now so many 
varieties (if not species) of this 
beautiful flower, that it is difficult 
to treat of them; but the best 
garden Stock is the German ten 
week, called by them " Large 
flowering Summer Stock." These 
having been sown in pans or boxes 
are ready to prick out an inch 
apart in other pans, and when 
watered put them in a cold frame 
closed up for two or three days, 
and then let them have all &e 
weather but frost. Biennial Stocks 
are sowed at various seasons. 
Those called Intermediate may be 
sown at the end of the present 
month, or before if you lie; so 
also may Bromptons and Qoeena 
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and all tne varieties that last two 
years, or rather that must be sown 
one year and bloom the second; 
but the earliest may be planted 
out in beds, and in this operation 
the greatest care must be taken, 
because the plants are small, the 
roots delicate, and if put in care- 
lessly they must perish. The best 
way is to roll or tread the bed, 
then rake it gently quite even, and 
plant with a dibole, pressi^ the 
soil close to the roots. Water 
them in and shade them from the 
sun the first day or two. • 

Tulips, — ^The best bed must 
now have no sun to shine on them 
the middle hours of the day. 
They must have all the air you 
can give them. Look at your 
Tulip book and at the bed to see 
that all the flowers axe right in 
their places, and if there be any 
mistakes make memoranda in the 
book; notice also opposite the 
name of each flower, whether it 
is foul, fair, or fine, also whether 
it is too tall or short for its place, 
or quite right. Keep in mind 
that the sun damages uie colours, 
except when rising or setting and 
shining obhqnely, and therefore 
that some one must be always in 
attendance to keep the upper cloth 
as much off as possible as the sun 
changes its situation, because 
light and air are indispensable. 
"When the bloom declines, take 
the cloth off and let them have all 
the air and rain. 

Breeders or Seedling Tulips are 
those which have not iip to the 
time of planting properly broken 
into colours. Look carerally over 
these and reject all that have the 
slightest stam at the bottom, all 
that have thin petals, all that 
have pointed or narrow petals^ 



whether they have broken into 
stripes or not. If any have broken 
into colours— for it must be men- 
tioned that seedling Tulips gene- 
rally bloom first with only self- 
coloured petals with a wmte or 
yellow base — see whether it is 
good enough to add to the collec- 
tion or not, for unless it be different 
from what we have abeady, or 
better than any of its colour, it is 
only fit for the border. 

Early Tulips are very distinct 
from t£e yarietiea growiT in coUec 
tion. Their chief characteristics 
are, first, blooming a month earliei^ 
secondly, their colours are much 
more orilliant and in greater 
diversity ; thirdly, they are much 
more coarse and mdifferent in their 
markings ; fourthly, the great 
majority are very foul coloured 
on the base, most of them being 
stained black or blue or dark 
colour instead of pure white or 
yellow; lastly, they are not so 
well formed. On this account 
they are only esteemed for their 
brilliant appearance in border 
groups. They are seldom, if ever, 

frown in beds, except by dealers, 
ut planted in their separate sorts 
six or seven in a group of the 
same colour, and the groups all 
varied, but stiU each distinct of 
one sort. They are amonff the 
very best of Wer spring flowers. 
They will have done flowering this 
month, and may be taken up 
directly the leaves turn colour or 
the tops of the flower stems turn 
brown, and each sort should be 
kept to itself, and be dried in the 
shade before they are put into 
their bags or boxes till planting 
time. 

Wallflowers of the double kind, 
whether the rich golden, the blood 
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oolonr, or the dark, arefjarpreferable 
to the single ones, although they 
are not the most fragrant. When 
the double ones have declined 
flowering, small side shoots come 
ont in plenty. These should be 
taken off when two inches long, 
the lower leaves stripped off and be 
placed in the common borderunder 
a hand-glass, where they will very 
soon strike root, when they may 
be potted off in three-inch pots, 



and kept in a comnum gardea- 
firame. 

When any of the flowers in the 
borders or beds dedine in flow», 
and are not of a nature to be re- 
moved, all that can be done is to 
cut down their flower stems and 
remove all dead and discoloured 
leaves. This frequently gives 
more room and enables us to put 
other subjects between them tor 
a succession of flowers. 



THE YEGETABLB GAEDEN. 



Artichokes. — The first will come 
to perfection this month. The 
crown heads being the finest, those 
from the side branches will be 
smaller, but will be quite as fine 
in flavour. Nothing is required 
but keeping the ground clean be- 
tween the plants. 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, — Hoe 
between the rows, loosen the soil, 
and draw earth up to their stems, 
as you would to potatoes. 

Asparagus. — ^Now in full cut, 
but we have to take care that we 
do not cut too long. If the season 
has been forward, there ought to 
be no cutting after the middle of 
the month; u late, you may cut to 
the last week. The effect of cut- 
ting too long is to weaken them 
for the next season; clean the 
beds of weeds by hand, for when 
the Asparagus is allowed to grow 
up, it IS more difficult to reach 
among the plants, and if weeds 
are not kept down completely, 
they exhausf the soil, and weaken 
the plants. 

Beans, Broad. — A few ' more 
maybe got in if they are favourites. 



and a late supply be wanted. Hoe 
the ground between the rows of 
those already up, and top those 
that are in flower. 

Beans, Kidney or French, — Hoe 
the ground between the rows of 
those that are up, and draw earth 
to their stems. Sow another cropin 
rows two feet apart, and six inches 
distance in the rows : they may be 
sown twice this month. 

Beans, Scarlet Runners. — ^You 
may put in a few more at the 
beginning of the month, and put 
sticks to those abeady up, unless 
you intend to grow them without; 
loosen the eaith about them, and 
draw earth to their roots, and keep 
them free from weeds. 

Beet Root. — ^If you have ab^ady 
hoed these out to their proper 
distances, you have only to go over 
them with the hoe, to keep them 
clear of weeds, but you will most 
likely find two plants close to- 
gether here and there, that were 
not seen at the first hoeing, and 
there will also be a few stra^lin^ 
plants that were missed ; aH this 
must be looked to at the second 
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hoeing; and if weeds come up 
afbcTwards, they may require a 
third hoeing. 

Borecole, or Scotch Kale, should 
be thinned in their seed-beds, and 
the largest may be planted out if 
Yon have ground to spare: it is 
both a haoi&ome and a useful crop, 
for it is more hardy than any other 
kind of ^ens. There is a yarie- 
gated kmd that is good for gar- 
nishing ; they do not show much 
of their variegations while small, 
therefore it is well to prick them 
out six inches apart, and not to 
plant them iu their final place 
until you can make choice oi the 
best, which is that which curls 
most. 

BrocolL — From the seed-bed 
you may take the largest plants to 
put Out at once, or transplant them 
into beds tolerably close to grow 
into strengUi before their final 
planting. The early sorts should 
De planted out at once, and sow 
seed of the several kinds to suc- 
ceed those already growing. The 
ground should De well dug or 
trenched and dressed before the 
seed is sown; and it cannot be too 
much bruised and knocked about. 
We do not like the ground fresh 
dunged for planting out unless it 
be lor sorts that come off early ; 
when Brocoli have to stand tne 
winter, they should not be excited 
too mudi. 

Brussels Sprouts may be pricked 
out orplanteaout, but the former is 
often the most convenient, because 
it does not takeup so much ^ound, 
and this is an object unm early 
crops of vegetables are got off. 

Cabbage, — ^This is one of the 
most useful of all vegetables. By 
this time you have plenty large 
enough to plant out, and others 



small enough to prick out; and 
you may sow a bit mcare seed, for 
cabbage plants will always fill up 
vacant pieces of ground, and always 
come in useful Hoe between tne 
cabbages already planted out and 
growing, and dnkw earth to them, 
well clearing the place of aU 
weeds. 

Cabbage, Pickling, — ^Plant out 
where they are to complete their 
growth, it is better to put a row 
out here and there in different 
parts of the garden ; if they are 
planted out on a piece, they must 
be at least eighteen inches apart 
in the rows, and the rows two feet 
to three feet from each other. 

Cabbage, Savoy, — ^Plant out as 
ground can be spared, and priek 
out those that are too small, or 
that there is no room for at {«e- 
sent ; there maybe several different 
seasons for planting. 

Cardoons or Chardoons. — ^These 
may be planted out in the places 
where they are to blanch. It has 
been the practice to give these 
plants a wide berth, from three 
and a half to four feet distance 
one way, and a foot more the other, 
and unless they are as wide as this 
apart, you cannot get earth enough 
to draw to the stems. If we were 
to cultivate the Cardoon, we should 
plant them in trenches like Celery, 
only much larger; for as it is only 
the white part of the stalks that 
can be eaten, by beginning in a 
trench eighteen inches deep, we 
should have that length of stalk 
blanched by the time the trench 
was filled, and there would be no 
difficulty in earthing them up a 
foot more; there must be four or 
five feet at least between the rows 
to allow of this; but since Sea 
Kale has been inti*oduced, we 
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should neyer think of wasting the 
ground on Gardoons. 

Carrots, — Go over the beds 
where the plants are large enough, 
and hoe them out to six or eight 
inches distance, and clear away 
the weeds, and the earlier ones 
that have been once hoed must be 
hoed again to get rid of the 
weeds. 

Caulifloicers. — Look over all 
those that are coming to perfec- 
tion, and break down some of the 
leaves to cover the white heads, 
that the sim may be kept off, and 
the colour preserved; hoe between 
those that have been planted later, 
to open the eround, and destroy 
the weeds, rrick out the spring- 
sown ones six inches apart in a 
bit of well-dressed ground, in an 
open situation; they will do well 
for five or six weeks, and grow into 
strength ready for final planting. If 
you desire to save seed, mark 
some of the largest I^pads that 
they may be left lor that purpose, 
and of these you must not break 
down the leaves. Some cut the 
first heads, and depend on further 
shoots for the seed; we recom- 
mend the whole flower to be 
allowed to bloom. 

Celery, — ^Those which have been 
pricked out and grown strong 
enough, may nowl)e planted in 
trenches nine or ten incnes deep ; 
when the trench is dug out a foot 
deep, put two or three inches' 
thicjcness of well-rotted dung at 
the bottom, and fork up the bottom 
to mix with it, and then tread it 
down; this makes a firm bottom to 
plant on. In j)reparing the plants 
take off all side shoots, tnm off 
the broken leaves, and plant with 
a dibble, closing the e^h about 
the roots firmly. Let the trenches 



be three to four feet apart, aocord- 
ing to the sort, three feet being 
enough for small sorts, and four 
feet K)r the larger. 

Coleworts, — y^e have already 
said that we prefer young eabWe 
plants to even the best of^e 
Coleworts, for they are superior in 
flavour; but if Coleworts are used, 
the Rosette Golewort, which when 
well grown is really a Cabbage in 
miniature, is the best for summer, 
and the hardy Green is the best for 
winter ; the former may therdbre 
be sown now; but if young plants 
of the best Cabbage be preferred, 
that which is sown now maybe 
used, and if what can be spared 
be planted out, they wiU cabbage 
late, and come in about Sep- 
tember. 

Endive, — Sow the second and 
fourth week two crops of Endive; 
if you have any abready forward 
enough, plant a few out, but all 
that IS sown before June is apt to 
run ; now, however, is the time to 
plant the first crop, and it should 
be blanched and eaten early, before 
it starts off for seed. 

Herbs. — ^Plant out Sage, Mint, 
Thyme, Basil, Manoram, Fennel, 
and all the other herbs that are 
sown, and nearly every one may 
be planted in rows about two feet 
asunder, and the plants in the row 
may be a foot from each other. 
Thetreatment of these is so similar 
that all of them ought to be on 
one border, or in one quarter of 
the ^den; some of tne large- 
growmg herbs may have more 
room, but none of those are pot- 
herbs, and except for medical pur- 
poses, are rarely grown. As, 
however, most of the culinary 
herbs are perennials, they only 
want sowing once^ because they 
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can be multiplied by offsets and 
slips. You may this month gather 
herbs to dry. Mint, Sage, Mar- 
joram, Pennyroyal, Thyme, Basil, 
&c., dry them m the shade, and 
look to them occasionally while 
drying, that they may not lie too 
close, and get mildew. 

Horseradish. — ^Weed and hoe 
the beds, and be careful to keep 
the surface clean, and free from 
anything that will impede the 
growth. 

Kale, Sea. — Go over the ridges 
where this is growing daily, for 
when the shoots disturb the sur- 
face, it is ready to cut; remove 
the soil down to the crown of the 
root on one side, and cut off the 
shoots dose to the base ; but as 
all the shoots will not be forward 
alike, leave those that have not 
grown their full length to perfect 
uiemselves ; replace all the earth 
as high as it was before you dis- 
turbed it : the Kale thus produced 
is said to be of better flavour than 
that which has been forced. When 
you have cut all that is worth 
taking from a plant, take all the 
earth that covered it away, and 
level it to the crown of the roots, 
that it may grow naturally, but 
not fit to ea^ and in taking the 
blanched shoots, ihey should not 
be quite cleared away; the small 
thin shoots must be leffc to grow. 

Leeks. — ^Take the largest plants 
from the seed-bed as soon as they 
are fit to transplant. It is a good 
plan to draw a driU for every row, 
say two inches deep, and plant 
them six to nine inches asunder at 
the bottom of the drill; let the 
drills be a foot or fifteen inches 
apart ; water them in well, and in 
dine time, when they have grown 
a little, fill up the drills, it is like 



earthing them up two inches. In 
very fine situations, and good 
ground, nine inches will be found 
the best distance. 

Lettuce. — Plant out all the sorts^ 
and as this is a crop soon off, they 
may be planted between the rows 
of "beans and Peas lately sowed, 
because the Lettuces will be done 
with before the other crop is for-r 
ward enough to be injured by 
them. Tie up for blanching any 
that are begiiLig to tiirni£ ' 

Nasturtiums. — See that these 
have proper support ; as they grow 
their shoots must be placed in a 
right position to ffo up the sup- 
porters, because tney constantly 
cling to something, and will tangle 
into each other if neglected, and this 
will not only spoil the appearance 
but also the crop. 

Onions. — ^If these have been 
hoed once, they will, nevertheless, 
want hoeing again, not only to 
remove the plants that escaped 
notice, or that the hoe had missed, 
but also to clear them of weeds; 
and this must be repeated when- 
ever weeds grow, or they would 
totally spoil the crop. Those 
which have not been thinned out 
must be hoed carefoUy, so as to 
leave the plants sis inches apart 
all over the bed, and to enturely 
eradicate the weeds. 

Parsley. — Go over this, and if 
there be any with leaves that do 
not curl well, pull them out ; this 
is a most usend crop if carefully 
grown, of a rich curled quality. 

Parsnips. — ^Thin these out like 
Beetroot, giving abundance of 
room to swell, for the roots must 
have room to grow to a good size, 
otherwise thev do not store well ; 
also keep them very clear of 
weeds. 

m2 
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Peas. — ^Take off the tops of 
those in bloom ; put proper sticks 
to support them according to the 
height they grow; as later ones 
(xnne up stir the earth with the 
hoe, draw the soil to them, remove 
all weeds, and stick them as soon 
as they have begun to grow. K 
the ground be very dry, water the 
drills well before sowing, but 
Crops may be still got in with 
advantage, the tall krge kinds, 
as well as those which come in 
jlidckly; and it may be desirable 
in smsdl gardens to water all the 
Peas well in hot dry weather. 

Fotatoes should be earthed up 
when they are well above the 
ground, and again when they have 
grown eight or ten inches; each 
time the ground should be loosened 
all over, and the weeds removed. 

Radishes, particularly the turnip 
kind, may be sown, and the beds 
that have worn out, and are done 
with, should be dug ready for 
anything else; they will do well 
to prick out the Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Brussels Sprouts, and other 
greens on. 

Rhubarb must be hoed between, 
and in pulling it for use take hold 
of the stems of the leaves, and 
pull them sideways; continue to 
take the largest all over the piece 
or bed, and do not pull any one 
plant too close ; hoe out the seed- 
ling Ehubarb to thin the plants, 
or take the largest and plant out. 

Salads constantly wanted should 
be sown for succession, especially 
Mustard, Cress, Salad Kadish, 
Rape, Com Salad, &c., but the 
Lettuce will supersede these in a 
great measure. 

Spinach, — ^Thin out that which 
is already up, and sow more for 
succession. 



Turnips. — ^Sow ia ffood qtulntit^ 
for autumn use, ana it would be 
well to wait for rain ; if this, how- 
ever, does not oome by the tune 
the seed should be sown, let ^ 
space to be sown be well watered 
once or twice before the day <rf 
sowing, for this crop above tdl 
others rarely comes to anything if 
sown when the soil is dry. 

Water Cress can only be grown 
well in water, and to provi<te this 
an excavation of eighteen inches 
deep, and any size, snonld be wdl 
puddled with clay, about four 
inches of mouldput on the bott(»n, 
«nd water let in to form it into 
mud; the slips of Water Cress 
may be stuck in this^ and then 
covered with water; an outlet 
should be made so that the water 
should never cover them more 
than two inches, and occasicNoally 
only even with the leaves. Bridu 
or blocks should be placed to 
stand on for the purpose of gadier- 
ing; of course they will grow 
better planted by tne side cxf a 
running stream, and if a supply of 
water constantly running, coma be 
given, they would grow in per- 
fection. 

General Remarks. — All beds 
and borders, and places where the 
crops are fairly done with, slM>ald 
be dug up or trenched, and |>ro- 
perly dressed ready for anything 
that may be wanted there. The 
paths and alleys should be kept 
well hoed and cleaned, all weeds 
should be raked off wl^n hoed 
from the ground, that they may 
not be trodden in again. Waste 
leaves, when Cabbages or other 
v^tables are cut, should be taken 
on the ground and used as sing 
and snaH traps, if there be any 
about, for they attach themselves 
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to the leayes, which should be 
^Lamined every morning, and the 
pests destroyeo. 

Veg^ables in Season or in Store, 
— ^Artichokes, Asparagus, Beans, 
Beet, Cabbage, Carrots, Cauli- 



flowers, Celery, Chives, Eschabts, 
Horse BadislC Herbs of all kinds» 
Leeks, Lettuces, Onions, Peas» 
Potatoes, Kadishes, Salads gene- 
rally. Spinach, Turnips, young 
Greens or Coleworts, Brooou, 



THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN. 



Apricots^ Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Plums, on waUs require the 
completion of their summer ar- 
rangements. Whatever useless 
shoots were left on last month 
must be removed, and aU the useful 
shoots tacked in, for there must be 
no more growing than is of ser- 
vice. Let this be done neatly; 
by no means have the wood 
crowded. 

Thin all the &uit that is still too 
close toother, and leave only a 
reasoname quantity to ripen; first, 
in mercy to the tree, which ought 
not to DC too hard worked, and 
next for the benefit of the fruit, 
which will be so much the finer 
for bein^ reduced in number : be 
guided D^ the situation of the 
&uit, for it is of as much conse- 
quence to have them equally di- 
vided all over the tree, as it is 
to restrict their numbers; they 
ou^ht not to be nearer than four 
indies apart, even where they are 
thickest. 

Let all fruit on the wall be 
gone over, even Morello and Bi- 
garreau Cherries, as well as May- 
dukes and other early ones, ought 
not to be allowed to grow too 
thickly. By moderating the quan- 
tity of fruit each season, we maj 
nearly always depend on a fair 
Orop. By allawing an excess, the 



tree suffers, and the following 
year gives us few or none. Cherries 
require as much care in removing 
their useless wood, and retaining a 
sufficient quantity of the stronger 
shoots to lay in evenly and neativ. 

Currants and Gooseberries, — Tne 
greatest care required by these is 
to keep them clear of tne cater- 
pillar, and when all the remedies 
nave been tried, none have been 
so effectual, nor so cheap in the 
end, as having them picked off 
and brushed on by clulcfren before 
they have got too much ahead. A 
synnge does a good deal, espe- 
cially one the size of an engine, 
with the small and large holes in 
the rose of it accordm^ as it is 
required; this used with force 
dislodges many, but not all. 

Baspberries. — ^These should be 
looked over and the fastenings 
made good; for when they have 
fully grown they weigh heavily on 
their supports. 

Standard and Espalier Apples 
and Pears are always the better 
for thinning, and moreover profit 
just as much as wall-trees by re- 
moving all weak and useless shoots. 
A tree with what is commonly called 
a heavy crop, ought to lose naif its 
fruit ; for the remaining half would 
be much finer and the tree in 
better order to throw strong wood 
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for the next season. In espa- 
liers the ^ood strong shoots should 
be trainea in the same manner as 
if they were on a wall, the only 
difference being in growiiijg on a 
frame or trellis instead of solid 
bricks; the training is equally flat. 
Stratoberty-bedSy if the weather 
prove dry, must be watered or the 
crop will be short ; but they must 
not be watered to excess. When 
the soil is dry an inch below the 
surface, they may have a good 
supply to saturate the ground; 
but not again until the soil is 
again dry as before. If you have 
not mulched them, or Md straw 
between the rows, it should be 
done this month pretty early. 
The object, as we have before ob- 
served, is to keep the dirt from 
the fruit when heavy rains would 
work up a complete mass of mud. 
The effect of early mulching with 
long dun^ is to prevent the groimd 
from drying, and the rains wash 
the juices of the dung to the roots. 
Where the soil is rich enough 
straw will do as well, for the clean- 
liness of the fruit is a first object; 
although, if strawberries that are 
muddy are put into water, it all 
falls away, and they drain in an 
hour or two quite dry, not perhaps 
without in some degree damaging 
the flavour. If you want plants, 
peg down the strongest runners 
mto the ground, first forking it 
up a little; or, which is better, 
into small pots of soil brought for 



the purpose, and take all other 
runners away. If you do not want 
plants, pull ofp all the runners as. 
fast as they come; for it ^- 
courages the fruit, prevents con- 
fusion in the rows, and keeps a 
clear way for gathering them. 

Vines on the wall. — However 
well those were managed last 
month, they require constant at- 
tention to keep them in order. All 
the wood not required for next 
year's bearing must be taken away, 
the fruit-bearing shoots must be 
stopped at the first or second joint 
past the bunch, and the bearing, 
branches so shortened should l]« 
nailed fast to the wall. The wood 
growing for the next season must 
be fastened to the wall to prevent 
its blowing about by the wind. 
Pinch off all the tendrils, and 
guard against the crowding of the 
branches ; and to do all this pro- 
perly you must regularly go over 
it once a week at the least, break- 
ing off all the barren laterals, and 
where there are two or three 
bunches on a shoot, which is not 
very uncommon, consider whether 
one is not sufficient, or at the 
most two, and take the other 
away. If a Vine has too much 
fruit the whole crop i» thrown 
later, the grapes are smaller, and 
the chances of ripening are very 
much reduced. 

In other respects, look to past 
months and see what has been 
neglected. 
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BuDPeaches, Nectarmes, Plums 
and Apricots, on proper stocks. 
Every year brings some new- 
fangled stock into notice for some- 



thing. Bud your Apricots, says 
the oldest authority we have al- 
most, on the Muscle, Brussels, or 
common Plum stock, and this is 
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continued with success to the pre- 
sent day : the Muscle or Bromp- 
ton for Peaches and Nectarines; 
for Plums, the Muscle, the Brus- 
sels or the Pear-plum stock. But 
so far as we have been able to ob- 
serve, any stock raised from the 
seed of the fruit to be worked 
upon it. It is the practice of 
some to sow the stones, to use all 
the vigorous growing seedlings for 
stocks, and to allow the weaker 
plants, which are clearly not so 
wild, to grow and fruit ; for it is 
among them that there is the only 
chance of novelty. 

Budding has been explained so 
often that a short notice will be suf- 
ficient. A bud is cut from the tree 
required to be propagated, and a 
small bit of the oark is shaved off 
with it, a slit is made in the bark 
of the stock to be grafted, and a 
cut made also across it. This 
enables us to raise the bark from 
the wood on both sides of the cut, 
to tuck in the bud and its bit of 
bark under the other, so that tying 
the bark of the stock down in its 
place again fastens in the bud, 
which then prows and forms the 
new sort, ana the erowth from the 
stock is everywhere else pre- 
vented, so that the entire vigour 
of the stock is thrown into the 
bud. Something, however, depends 
on the season, which if backward 
will throw the buddin? into next 
montL Plants budded last year 
must be examined, and the shoots, 
if strong, must be supported ; all 
the growth of any portion of the 
stock must be cut off. If the 
shoots of the buds are shortened, 
a head will be formed the first 
year, and this is desirable for those 
worked low down for potting. 

Evergreens may be propagated 



by layers of the young wood* 
Layermg is performed on those 
branches which can be made to 
reach the ground. The leaves are 
cleared away from the part, and 
a slit is made on the under side of 
the shoot just below a joint, and 
the knife is brought up through 
the joint, but not more than half 
way into the branch ; the joint so 
spht is then pegged down with a 
hooked twig, the snape of a hooked 
walking-stick, and held there, the 
earth being covered over it. But 
this is onhr adopted for subjects 
whose harder wood does not freely 
root. All deciduous plants are 
better layered in autumn. 

The Seedlings of the more deli- 
cate or slow-growing subjects, 
CTown in pots and in frames under 
fights, must be regularly weeded, 
and watered as the soil gets dry. 

Many kinds of Seedlings maybe 
transplanted now : the young Firs 
and Pinus tribe in general that are 
fast-growing; but if they have 
not progressed well in the seed- 
bed it may be deferred till next 
month ; and the object of this is 
not so much to benefit those trans- 
planted as to thin and give room 
to those left in the bed, which 
would suffer if left crowded; 
nevertheless, those transplanted 
will do well if watered in. 

All the quarters shoidd be 
cleaned, the surface hoed, and the 
weeds destroyed. 

The Budding of Boses should 
be commenced as soon as the bark 
of the stocks will come up easily, 
or, as it is called, as soon as it 
runs ; that is, separates easily from 
the wood under it; because the 
operation is the same as noticed in 
Plums. The slit is cut three- 
quarters of an inch long down the 
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baric of die stock, and a slight cut | planted and watered dizecilj, it> 
is made across it. The thin liandle j will unite ; but in tJie summer 
of the budding-knife, or a thin I months the China Taiieties are the 

chief sorts propagated. After bud- 
ding season is o?er newhr-planted 
trees should be mnlchedC and the 
the base of aleaf in the rose that ' wateiing of them is as good as 
is to be propagated, and a thin liquid manure; besides ^diich it 
slice of the bark is cut out half an 
inch below the leaf, and the knife 
comes out half an inch above it. 



piece of hard wood, is tucked under 
the bark on both sides of the slit, 
the whole lenstlL The bud is at 



saves a good deal of waterinff. 
All sorts of perennials may sml 
be sown for stodL ; i^j wSk be 
This brings out a little bit of wood { ouite large enough to plant out bj 
with the bark, and this wood ! tne planting-out time ; and when 
should be separated from the barL I these are planted too soon, thej 
llie cross-cut on the stock enables ' get too forward to stand the 
us to slide the bark of the bud ' winter well On a small scale for 
down under the other bark, till! limited gardens, it matters but 
the bud and leaf is down to the ' little when a pinch of seed is 



cross-cut, a portion of the bark is 
then cut off above the leaf, and the 
small remainder is tucked in above 
the cross-cut, and tied fast with a 
bit of matting five or six times 



sown; but where thousands of 
plants are wanted, June is earij 
enough for most perennials. 

Look to the gnuted plants ; see 
that no parts of the stocks are 



round, so as to cover the slit and ' growing; if they are, remove every 
merelv leave the bud and leaf 1 leaf; for any brancbes or shoots 
standing out at the cross mark, that grow on the stock weaken 
The dexterity with which this the graft: remove all iJie day- 
operation is performed commands balls firom the places of union 
success. The knife should be j which they covered. If the grafts 
sharp, the juices of the bud and have grown long let them be sup- 
the stock must not have time to ' portea ; for the wind will have 
dry before all is done. In bud- , great power. If heads are wanted 
dams the rose, the work must be ! directly, or the first season, cut 
performed on the new wood; the back vigorous shoots, that they 
stron^t shoot there is near the : may break out into laterals. See 
top should be trimmed, all its that there are no weeds in the 
side shoots removed, and the bud alleys between the different quar- 
should be inserted on the upper ' ters or on the hedge-rows, 
side, but as close down to the old Seedling Plants of every descrip- 
wood as possible; because it makes tion require great care; shading 
a firm resting-place for the head. ! and watering are indispensable, 
Hoses mav be propagated manv ' until they are well established, 
wavs ; for if a piece of the woocl ; Those sown the present year or 
wiui a single bud on it be fitted : last autumn must be kept dean ; 
quicklv into the wood of a stock, \ and unless sown very thinly and 
no matter how, it will unite. If a evenly they must be planted out, 
piece of root be fitted to a piece but small things are better grown 
of Bose-tree, and when tied, ; the whole year. 
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PITS AND FRAMES. 



The frame ground is losing its 
interest tliis month. Carnations, 
Picotees, and Pinks are turned 
oat and belong now to the flower 
garden. Pansies that are bloom- 
ing in pots are no longer in want 
of protection. Half-hardy sub- 
jects are as well in the open air 
as any where; even Geraniums 
are independent of the ordinary 
weather of the season. Seed 
pans are almost the only necessary' 
occupants, and even many of these 
are emptied of their contents- 
Auriculas, and especially small 



ones, may be the better for the 
facilities which frames afford for 
shading, but the lights should be 
tilted, and the covering slight, for 
they waut air and light ; and it is 
as well to set the boxes on bricks 
at the comers, that air may be 
given below as well as above. 

All the lights should be removed 
from Ehododendrons and Azaleas 
in pots. Daphnes and other plants, 
or they would draw up weakly; 
but they might be all removed to 
any shady space in the garden if 
more convenient, and such as are 
in flower taken to the conservatory 
or other place where their bloom 
is wanted. 

The frames may be useful for 



Balsams in all stages, uncovered 
b V day and covered at night ; for 
if these are grown in any quantity 
they require a good deal of room^ 
and fill us up in the houses ; and 
some may be converted to hot- 
beds for Cockscombs and Balsams, 
the former requiring heat, and the 
latter being forwarded by it, 
though not absolutely wanting it. 

Cinerarias may be kept with 
advantage in cold frames after 
they have bloomed, the stems cut 
down, the surface of the soil 
stirred and thrown out, and fresh 
soil put in to earth them up, for 
the side shoots will then root and 
be torn off for increase. If they 
have been bloomed in small pots 
they may be shifted, and in shift- 
ing, the surface mould may be 
rubbed off and the plants inserted 
low enough to let the earth come 
well up to the lower part of the 
shoots. 

Dahlias will naturally be turned 
into the cold frames until all the 
planting is done, and then kept 
until they are plunged somewhere 
to merely grow for stock very 
close together. 

In short the frames will be 
principally used to put all sorts of 
things out of the way. 



THE FORCING GROUND, ETC. 



The business in this depart- 
ment is nearly over. The return 
of the plants and flowers that have 
been forced to complete their new 
growth and ripen their wood — ^a 
part of the business too much 



neglected — ^is as important as any 
stage of forcing, because the same 
plants well managed will come 
much more kindly the next season, 
as they begin to rest sooner and 
consequentiv are ready to start 
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sooner ilian they did the first year. 
This applies particularly to Roses, 
Camellias, Khododendrons, Kal- 
mias. Lilacs, Almonds, and other 
shrubs and plants that make their 
growth after thev have bloomed. 

The Fruit of all kinds, ripe and 
ripening, must have the tempera- 
tare kept up as high as ever, and 
must be watered judiciously ; not 
kept wet, but not allowed to dry; 
80° to 85® by day, and ten degrees 
lower at nignt. 

Cucumbers and Melons require 
the heat to be kept up. Trim the 

Elants, taking out old used-up 
ranches, and ^ving room to 
young shoots, which will continue 
in bearing. Water and air must 
be ffiven regularly, the latter espe- 
cially when the sun shines hot. 
If the natural heat of the bed sub- 
sides too much, repair it with hot 
linings ; divide the branches so as 
to lie evenly over the bed, and if 
too crowdea remove the non-bear- 
ing shoots. 

Fine-apples will require water- 
ing more frequently, and the tem- 
perature of the house kept up 
well; notwithstanding some of our 
best growers speak of 70° or 75° 
as the day temperature, 80° to 
90° will do them no harm. When 
the sun is hot, air may be given 
without lowering the heat too 
much ; but on its declining as the 
sun goes m or shines weaker, shut 
up ; syringing before shutting up 
is desirable. As some of the pmnts 
begin to ripen do not water them 
so often; continue to nurse the 
suckers on the plants from which 
the fruit is cut, oy earthing up to 
the base of them, that they may 
strike root into the soil as well as 
derive nourishment from the plant 
itself. 




Strawberries may have abnnd' 
ance of air ia sunny weather, and 
must not have much water. Keep 
the plants from flagging and that 
is ail that is required! It is a 
common practice, when the plants 
have done bearing, to bed them. 
Clean oS. the bad leaves, and let 
them grow out of doors. They 
frequently bear in autunm. 

The Asparagus bed and the 
Sea-kale have (fone their work, and 
the out-of-door productions have 
superseded most of the subjects 
hastened by artificial heat. The 
frames in which anything has been 
forced may now be appropriated to 
other subjects. ChiHes and dwarf 
Capsicums may be grown in the 
frames. Tender annuals that have 
been potted may be protected in 
them, and they will be especially 
appropriate to the growing Bal- 
sams, which should be grown dose 
to the light. The frames may be 
raised upon bricks at the comers, 
or on flower-pots, as the Balsams 
get taller; and when that is done, 
the sides must be banked up with 
turf or some other mateml, to 
prevent the admission of air. As 
the Balsam is one of the most 
beautiful of annuals, and is grown 
by many persons to fill the green- 
house when all their other plants 
are turned out, we have attended 
to its culture, more particularly in 
the Hothouse and Greenhouse; 
for after it is raised in a hotbed, 
and got to a good size, the growth 
belongs more particularly to those 
two houses. We may, however, 
observe that very large specimens 
can only be grown with heat, 
light, and moisture in abundance ; 
so that frames and glasses afford 
the best means ; as a succession 
of heat can be secured by remov- 
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ing tlie plants to new hotbeds as 
the growth advanoes. They mnst 
have their bloom buds picked off 
as yet. 

The Asparagus roots are of no 
service after they have done throw- 
ing up their buds; and, therefore, 
may be all pulled up to place the 
bea at liberfy. 

French Beans that began early 
haye done bearing, and the pots 
may be turned out, and the soil 
laia in a heap to sweeten; later 
ones in bloom and bearing must 
have as much air as can be ^ven 
consistency with the heat of the 
house. Herbs that have been 
forced may be thrown away after 
gathering what there is for drying, 
as those out of doors are rea(fy 
for use. 

The supply of Salads is also not 
to be contmued, except so far as 
to complete the growth of those 
in heat or protected. 

The frames used for forcing 
potatoes come in well for pricking 
out Cauliflowers from the see£ 
bed, and so helping the kitchen 
garden a little. 



With regard to Melons and 
Cucumbers, if you want a good 
supply, make new hotbeds, and 
set other plants going; for the 
old ones will have done good ser- 
vice by the time the new ones 
come into bearing. 

As general remarks, you must 
look well after vermin. Keep all 
the pots and houses clean and A:ee 
from decayed vegetation on the 
ground, as well as the various 
stages and shelves. 

A solitary snail among your 
fruit will do endless miscmei be- 
fore he is detected, unless you 
frequently examine the pots above 
ana below. Slugs will often har- 
bour about the bottoms and under 
the rims of pots, and even under 
the soil ; ana if there be any indi- 
cation of a slug or snail on any 
one of the plants, the search must 
not be given up till it is found, 
however tedious the task may 
be. It is bad enough to get these 
enemies out of doors, but among 
forced fruit it is far more impor- 
tant, because the value of what 
they destroy is infinitely greater. 



STOVE OR HOTHOUSE. 



The plants require the constant 
supply of a moist atmosphere in 
summer : frequent syringing what- 
ever is not in bloom, and steaming 
the house daily, is beneficial to all. 

Achimenes, of which there are 
many varieties, should be examined 
as to the necessity of shifting to 
larger pots, and seed may be sown 
in wide-mouthed pots or pans. 

Mschynanihtts. — ^These are too 
frequently trained on treUises or 
upon frames as climbing plants, 



whereas they ought to be sus- 
pended and hang down; they then 
appear in a natural condition, and 
their blooms at the ends of all 
their branches show off to great 
advantage. 

Amaryllis of sorts must be 
kept growing until the leaves turn 
yellow, when they may be turned 
out into the greenhouse and the 
pots be laid on their sides. 

Ardenas are valued for their 
brilliant red berries, which last all 
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tlie year on tlie plant, and do not 
fall till the new ones come. The 
flower is insignificant, but the 
plant handsome. As this plant 
keeps growing with a crown of 
bright green foliage above the 
flowers and fruit, they cannot be 
pruned without spoiling the charac- 
ter and beauty of the shrub. 

Clerodetidrum. — ^All the sorts of 
this noble plant are worth culti- 
yatin^ in lar^e establishments, 
but they must have plenty of pot 
room and house room. The foliage 
is laree, the head of flowers very 
brancning. See that the pots are 
large enough, and that the whole 
of the soil IS saturated when they 
are watered, for partial watering 
is fatal to this and many other 
plants. 

Climbing plants require great 
attention. Allamanda cathartica 
wants tying frequently. Echites 
must have the young branches 
properly directed. Hoya camosa 
will throw out numerous young 
shoots, and if not convenient to 
tie them all, cut some of them off, 
for the bloom comes on the old 
flower stalks, which must never 
be removed. 

Euphorbia Jaqninofflora is one 
of the most striking of plants, 
and its disposition to run up to a 
great height can onljr be checked 
oy frequently pinching out the 
ends of the shoots. Its brilliant 
spikes of small scarlet blooms 
entitle it to a first-rate place. 
Euphorbia splendens is a more 
singular and better-habited plant, 
but not so great a favourite. 
These want frequent shifting and 
growing fast. 

Franciscea. — ^All the sorts of 
this plant are worth cultivating 
inSk care. Latifolia is the most 



noble. Hopeana' is bieautifoEy 
scented. The others are all gay. 
When these are in flower no water 
must reach the blooms, for they. 
spot and spoil in an hour ; tha^ 
fore they must be kept, when in 
bloom, out of the way of the 
syringe. 

Gardenias should be in the 
warmest and wettest part of the 
house. They are all b^ntifol and 
highly scented. A moist atmo- 
sphere is indispensable. Small 
plants do best m a common hot- 
bed such as are made for Cucum- 
bers. The moist heat agrees with 
them better than an ordinary 
stove. Cuttings are taken from 
side shoots before they advance 
too far ; but where the new wood 
joins the old it will always strike. 
It is a common practice with the 
smaller ones to take the tops off 
before they show their nower 
buds, and strike them in bottom- 
heat, when they bloom almost im- 
mediately, before they are three 
inches m^h. Gardenia Fortunii 
is the mi^est, Radicans the 
smallest. 

Gesneras require the same treat, 
ment as Achimenes. Sow seed. 

Gloxinias are of the same 
nature and require frequent ex- 
amination, and sometimes shifting. 
Seed also may be sown. 

Hibiscus. — ^All these are trees 
if allowed to grow, but the use of 
the knife will keep them within 
moderate bounds. The flowers 
are all very gaudy. Keep cutting 
out the young wood, and after 
blooming shorten the branches to 
form a reasonable sized shrub. 

Ixora coecinea, alba, and others, 
are most beautiful shrubs well 
grown, but they want great care. 
If the young wood be not removo) 
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as it comes np from the roots, 
there is soon a mass of confosion. 
■They ought never to be checked 
from the time they are merely 
rooted cnttings, and are apt to 
^t the meaUr bog, which, if not 
instantly destroyed with warm 
soap-suds, a brush for the cor- 
ners, and a sponge for the leaves, 
will spoil the phmts. 

Pamfloras of various kinds 
should be regulated in their 
growth, new young shoots pre- 
served, and old wood removed 
where the young can be substi- 
tuted. 

Bondeletia.'^ThesQ plants are 



weak in their stems, and to show 
them at exhibitions they are 
trained over frames and trelhsea. 
The proper way to grow them is 
to get up a single stem, say two 
feec high, and then grow them as 
standards ; their stems then hang 
down and flowers come at the end 
of all the shoots. Look well aftar 
vermin, which, if they get among 
the branches, destroy the bloom. 

Cleanliness, heat, moisture, and 
light, must be provided. All the 
plants must be examined for 
vermin, and cleared of them if 
found. Daily inspect for watering, 
shifting, ana clearing of vermin. 



GREENHOUSE. 



ToWASDS the end of the month 
all the plants that have done 
blooming may be turned out, and 
pruned ror tlieir summer's growth 
if not pruned before ; the vacant 
shelves may be filled with balsams. 
The plants which have not bloomed 
may remain for a time. 

Seedling Plants may be potted 
off m small pots, or three or four 
placed round the edge of lai^r 
ones to grow larger before they 
are put out singly. 

Struck Cuttings may be potted, 
and those which have grown and 
filled their pots with root may be 
shifted into larger ones. All the 
plants should be examined to see 
whether a shift is necessary, and 
to have it if required. 

Annuals in Pots want good 
looking after. The plants in the 
pots should be reduced according 
to their habits; very rarely are 
more than three wanted in a pot. 
It is only in small things that five 



or six would grow well. As 
annuals are apt to grow fast> and 
draw if confined, Qiey must be 
near the light and have plenty of 
air. The more robust ones may 
be turned out; but the delicate 
growers, such as Ehodanthe 
Manglesii, CHntonea pulchella, 
the !Nycterenas, Balsams, Linums, 
and new subjects generally, are 
better nursed in the greenhouse. 

Orange Trees, Neriums, Camellias, 
that have not completed their 
growth, and subjects generally 
not yet in bloom, must be carefully 
watched, watered, shifted, and 
attended to, and where the pots 
are already large the surface may 
be stirred and top-dressed, because 
it will enable us to postpone the 
shifting until after blooming. 

But generally the greenhouse 
becomes of less importance as the 
season advances ; nearly everything 
may be turned out. The whole 
house may be then devoted to 
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Balsams, the most showy of all 
^nTnmls and the gayest ot plants, 
affording great variety, and looking 
in collection rich and highly effec- 
tive. A few hints on the manage- 
ment of them will be in place 
here, because, as some may be in 
all stages, we must give the whole 
system up to the time of bloom- 
ing. 

As soon as they begin to grow 
in single pots they may be brought 
into the greenhouse, and here they 
will soon show bloom buds on the 
centre stem, and no side branches 
will have grown. Now all these 
bloom h\iSa must be picked off 
until the side-shoots have grown 
and show their buds. The for- 
wardest buds, that would, if left, 
come out before the others, must 
be removed until the whole of 
them all over the plant are about 
the same size, when the plant may 
be allowed to flower, which it then 
will all over alike and all at once. 
But before it comes to this it will 
have required several shifts from 
one pot to another. As soon as a 
four-mch pot is filled with roots 
the plant must be shifted to a six- 
inch one, and when this has filled, 
remove the plant to an eight, and 
from that to a ten-inch, for if the 
shifting be neglected the plant 
will be spoiled. Balsams may be 
sown in April, May, and June, to 
succeed each other. When the 
greenhouse can be best emptied 
for a day, it should be washed 
down and regularly cleaned, and 
perhaps the best time is when the 
plants are all turned out and be- 
fore the Balsams are brought in ; 
but if not done this month the 
next opportunity will be when the 



Balsams are turned out of doors 
after their prime has gone off, and 
before the general collection is 
returned. 

The small Geraniums are easiest 
provided for among the pits imd 
frames; for if exposed to tiie wind 
in the open air they get turned 
over or neglected in the watering; 
for in smsuu pots the vnnd wouM 
dry the soil in a third of the time 
that it would take to dry the 
larger plants. 

There is no need of fire heat 
now, unless there happened a long 
season of wet and the house got 
damp, in which case the heat 
should be got up well and the top 
lights let down, as well as the 
front lights opened. This will diy 
the house; but it must not lie 
shut up until all the heat of the 
house nas subsided, as it would 
tend to draw up wluitever plants 
were in the place. 

Seeds of Geraniums, CinerariaSf 
and other greenhouse plants, may 
be sown in pots, pans, or boxes. 
Cuttings of Euchsias and other 
greenhouse plants may be taken 
where they offer themselves, that 
is, where there is young growth 
two inches long sprLo^ from 
the old wood, but not otherwise. 

Tuchsias as they grow require 
shifting as often as they fill their 
pots with roots. They must have 
plenty of light and air and be 
carefully watered; but this applies 
equally to all greenhouse plants. 
The treatment is necessarily simi- 
lar, the same rule applies to all; 
but indiscriimnate watering would 
ruin half the plants, so that they 
must be separately examined 
wheneyerwateWggSeson. 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN THE GARDEN. 



Whebever the collection of 
plants may be placed for the sum- 
mer, the greatest care should be 
taken that they do not get their 
dramage stopped by the washing of 
the earth down among the crocks, 
or by the substance on which they 
stand filling up their holes ; for in 
this case the soil gets soaked, and 
never dries, it turns sour, rots all 
the tender roots, which the plant 
most depends on, and if not de- 
tected in time, kills it outright. 
Therefore, those entrusted to 
water should examine all before 
wetting them, and if any look 
moist while the remainder are 
comparatively dry, it should be 
examined and the drainage looked 
to ; for it may not be wrong, the 
plant may have been in a place so 
nat that the water cannot escape 
after it has passed the hole. If it 
be faulty it must be repaired by 
turning the ball out, putting new 
crocks in, all the old removed, 
and the plant and ball of earth 
retumedt Nor must the plants 



be neglected in wet weather any 
more than dry; for many plants 
throw off the water and scarcely 
any reaches the pot. Even a few 
days of showery weather must 
not put a man on his guard ; for 
although many would think it 
impossible that exposed plants can 
require watering, a little exa- 
mination will soon convince them 
that some are not much ^ected 
by rain. A good deal of the 
health of plants out of doors de- 
pends upon what they stand on. 
Very hard ffravel will let worms 
through, and they do no good if 
they get into pots.^ Ashes are no 
security when they get saturated. 
Paving is the best, concrete not 
much worse; and the health of 
good plants is worth all the ex- 
pense of either. The concrete 
made of new lime and fine gravel 
will last for many years ; and if 
nicely levelled makes an excellent 
bottom, useful at all times, but 
especially in the wannest summer 
months. 



HEATH STRUCTURES. 



Atr ana shade during the hot- 
test part of the day win be most 
acceptable to Heaths. They might 
stand in the open air altogether, 
but for the certainty of hot b^Jdng 
dajs, and then days of drenching 
ram. But the doors and windows 
of the Heath-house should be 
open; the wind may blow them 
about for their especial benefit, 
but take care of the watering; 
never allow them to get dry, nor 



soak them wet; wait till they want 
water, and then give it them fully 
and fairly all through their soil. 
A slight shade through the few 
midday hot hours of sunshine 
will be beneficial. 

All the young Heaths coming 
up from cuttings, in all the stages 
of early life, will want shiftmg 
into pots a size larger, and some 
specimens may want the same 
operation, and there is nothing 
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requires more care. Some speci- 
mens in pots, that a man can 
scarcely lift, mayneyertheless want 
still larger, ana when they really 
want it they must have it or they 
die. Thereis no plant that suffers so 
much in a short time as the Heath. 
Cuttings just rooted, plants that 
have advanced a sta^e, and from 
that up to large specmiens, suffer 
in every stage alike if left twenty- 
four hours £y; and too much wet 
•is as dangerous. Heaths are rather 
impatient of the knife in some 
stages; but directly they have 
done blooming, a good deal may 
be done towards making a plant 
shapeable; and it is only at these 



times when the plant is beginning 
to grow a^ain that we can take 
any liberties. When, therefore, 
a plant has been neglected juid 
become long upon the leg, and 
bare and umy, we should xue tiib 
knife without hesitatiozi, ^ and 
bring it to something • Hke a 
decent form whether tiie sped- 
men would come to our mark or 
not. We have served many so, 
without failing, and we liave never 
altogether failed ; they have 
always very much improved. In 
watering Heaths, water till the 
liquid runs through ; for if it be 
half done, the root wUl suffer, and 
the plant will dwindle. 



GERANIUM HOUSE. 



Watebd^g and shading the 
plants in the Geranium house are 
the principal operations now. The 
bloom is general and the house 

gay. 

Hybridizing or fertilizing, to 
make a cross between two Bkely 
varieties, is a delicate but gratifj^- 
ing study, and there is no douDt 
that if this had been judiciously 
done we should have had far more 
beautiful varieties than we now 
possess. The real object should 
be to improve the quality, and 
this can x)nly be done by selecting 
for the operation those which pos- 
sess good properties. Thus, say 
one variety shall have good thict 
petals and a form above average, 
say it has a white ground and 
dark blotches ; cross this with one 
of equal qualities, but a totally 
different colour. The pollen of 
the one should be conveyed on a 
camePs-hair pencil to the pistil 
of the other, and vice vend. Some 



are very carefol to take away the 
anthers, that there may be no 
mixture of their own poJlen; but 
too much importance is attac^^ 
to this part of the operation. If 
the pistil is ghitinous and the 
powder is conveyed to it, it either 
takes at once or not at all. If it 
takes, it would not affect it at afl 
to smother it in its* own poHea 
afterwards ; once taken, it wiU take 
no other ; but those who are exact 
will commence by removing the 
anthers from the flowers to be 
fertilized before they burst, ^d 
before the pistil is ready to receive 
the farina that is to fertiHze it. 
They then watch the pistil, and 
directly it is moist and glutinous 
at the top, they bring the pollen 
or farina from a bbom of the 
flower that is to cross it, and apply 
it to the pistil, to which it instantly 
adheres, and if it takes, the flower 
drops in twenty-four hours. 
Some of the early forced plants 
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have by this time lost every bloom. 
Tliese may be turned. oat^)f-<loors 
into the garden, and if increase is 
wanted they may be cut down; if 
seed be reqnireid, they must re- 
main without cutting. 

Small plants from late cuttings 
may require a change of pots. 
Cuttings just struck may require 
potting on in three-inch pots. 

Seedlina Geraniums are coming 
fast into bloom, and as they come 
they should be rejected imme- 
diately unless they indicate some- 
thing better than we have already 
got ; for if there be no adyance 
there can be no value. 



Sow seed early this month if it 
be not done ahready, for it matters 
little how or when it is sown, ex- 
cept so far as it affects the season 
of bloom; sown now it will be 
forward enough to bloom about 
May next year; but many sow 
later. It should be sown in wide- 
mouthed pots or pans, and lightly 
covered. 

Be careful to remove dead leaves 
not only from the plants, but also 
from the shelves, which should be 
kept clean, and the floor should 
be well swept, all decaying vege- 
tation removed, and eveiythmg 
arranged neatly. 



THE VINERY. 



Herb we have probably Tines 
in all stages — ^ripe Grapes just 
turning. Grapes tne size of mar- 
bles, and others the size of peas. 
The same rules cannot apply to 
all these. The first have done 
their work and only want gather- 
ing as required ; the second must 
be looked over for faulty berries 
in the way, ov^looked at the last 
tiiinning. These may still be sy- 
ringed until a little forwarder. 
Those as large as marbles should 
have their last regular thinning; 
make due allowance for the further 
swelling, humour the form of the 
bunch, and when done tie each 
l)unch into its place, that it may 
hang free; and fasten all the neigh- 
bouring shoots, that they may 
not ruD against it. The smallest 
— ^those the size of peas — may 
have their first tlmmmg. They 
may, perhaps, want to lose at least 
hali the fruit, but you must re- 
move them judiciously, clearing 
the inside as much as you can, to 



keep the surface fruit handsome. 
All the branches intended to be 
kept must be so fastened as not 
to prevent the sun from reaching 
the fruit, and yet themselves to 
have the advantage of the sun. In 
the houses as weff as out of doors, 
get rid of all weak branches, and 
feave no more fruit than the Vine 
wiU carry well, besides ripening 
its wood. Continue to take away 
the tendrils as fast as any appear^ 
and pinch back all the laterd 
brancnes. Look well to all the 
fastenings of the fruit-bearing 
shootsi as they have the weight of 
the fruit to sustain^ which is by 
no means trifling. In fastening 
up the fruit you should divide 
them as well as the shortness of 
the branches wiU allow, so that 
the crop may look even. If you 
are growing on the rod system, 
with a single rod up the rafters, 
you can only have the bunches on 
either side, and then the single 
branch which is to take the place 

N 
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next season must be merely sus- 
pended below the fruit. If you 
are covering the whole of the glass 
roof, the bunches should be all 
over the same distance from each 
other as nearly as possible. In 
either case, all useless growth 
must be stopped. Some care 
must be taken to prevent the in- 



trusion into the Vinery of any 
plants that will cramp you in the 
management of your principal 
crop. A quantity of plants that 
want mucn water will tlux)w a 
damp when it is not wanted; be- 
sides, a crowd of plants in a house 
are as bad as a crowd of persons, 
— they injure each other. 



WINDOW GARDENING, 



All the care wanted now is 
watering, giving plenty of air, re- 
moving dead leaves and blooms, 
keeping the surface of the pots 
clear of weeds and moss, and 
training such as need support. 

If there be a good shower of 
rain, and you have an opportunity 
of putting them out to have the be- 
nefit of it, do so, and if you cannot 
do all, do some; otherwise let none 
be watered till they want it. The 
surface must be quite dry before 
they can require moisture below. 

if any of your plants throw out 
strong shoots unlike the rest of 
the branches, cut them shorter, 
and allow none to overgrow on 
one side or another. 

If any favourite sends out a 
side-shoot, and you are anxious to 
increase your stock, pull it of^ or 
rather push it off, when two 
inches long; put it into a pot fall 
of earth, water it and cover it with 
a wine-glass, which will be none 
the worse if it have no foot. Wipe 
this glass dry every morning, and 
when the soil in the pot gets dry, 
water it. In about three weeks 
it will be a plant well rooted, 
when the glass may be taken off 
for good. 



Geraniums ia foil bloom should 
be kept in the shade during the 
heat of the day. If the sun shines 
hot at the window, bring the plants 
back into the room, . or remove 
them to a more shady situation. 

Hydrangeas will stand the sun 
well, and may remain in it all 
the time they are in flower. 

Examine all the plants to see 
if any have filled their pots with 
roots, and change such as want it 
into larger ones. 

Your Wardian case, if yon have 
any, onght to be well looked after, 
to see that no dead leaf or any 
other subject has become nm- 
dewed ; for that would soon nm 
through all the plants and spoil 
the whole case. When, thererore, 
you see a mouldy branch or leaf, 
open the case and remove every 
morsel. 

Every kind of plant may now 
be pressed into wmdow service ; 
there is no fear of frost; you 
cannot do wrong; if the windows 
be open from morning till night, 
they will all do weU if you only 
water them when the surface 
is dry, and keep them out of 

Sans, for the standing water is 
e&th to many plants. 



JULY. 



PLEASUIIE GROUND AND SHRUBBERY. 



Ip any of the slimbs and trees 
have begun to grow after flower- 
ing, remember ooi directions for 
pruning, before they make any 
advance, that you may trim them 
into a proper form, to make their 
additional srowth bring them to 
handsome shape. 

Continue to mow the grass pro- 
perly, either by the ordinary or 
the V ulcan scytne, or the machine, 
which may be useful with or with- 
out a horse. The Lawn should 
always be kept swept and rolled, 
so that cutting will be easy. The 
difference between mowing by the 
scythe and the machine is, that 
the scythe must be used before 
the dew is off the grass, whereas 
the machine may be used all the 
time the grass is dry. 

The paths must be kept very 
clean ; and if necessary, and you 
know there is depth enough of 
gravel, they may be turned and 
made new with a little labour. 
The verges must be trimmed, and 



the borders forked occasionally 
and cleaned. 

Water the American plants 
liberally ; fairly soak the ground, 
and remove afl the seed-pods the 
instant the flowers fade. Many of 
the early flowering sorts are in 
full growth ; and it is of the ut- 
most importance that the supply 
of moisture be abundant, to secure 
the completion of the summer's 
growth and the setting of the 
flower buds. It is among these 
choice flowering shrubs that the 
proper pruning should be attended 
to Defore they complete their 
growth, and it should always be 
aone before they begin it. 

If there be any flowers in the 
beds and borders they should be 
perennials, because there is no 
trouble in renewing them; but 
some of these may require sup- 
port. Dahlias and Hollyhocks are 
the most showy subiects in a 
shrabbery, and perhaps give the 
longest bloom. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



Anemones. — The later planted 
ones must be this month ready to 
be taken up, and they should, be 
dried altogether in the shade be- 
fore puttmg away in their boxes 
for the winter. 



Annuals, Hardy, — ^These may be 
planted out in the borders for 
succession either from the seed- 
bed or from pots, but it is de- 
sirable to turn out the ball of 
earth whole if they have been 
n2 ^ 
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grown in pots. Sweet Peas re- 
quire support, and all other tall- 
growing slender subjects. Plant 
out from the pots late sown ones 
to succeed those now in flower. 

Annuals, Tender. — ^Most of these 
are now in full bloom in pots or 
borders. A few, however, stiU 
require care and attention. Bal- 
sams and Cockscombs will keep 
growing as long as you find them 
good pot-room and neat, with re- 
gular air and watering. Balsams 
to be grown large require all their 
bloom-buds to be t^en away be- 
fore they swell; for as soon as 
they are allowed to open, the 
CTOwth of the plant is checked. 
Both these and Cockscombs want 
shifting to larger pots as soon as 
their roots reach the side of the 
old ones. Thunbergias are climbing 
annuals, and one plant in a four- 
inch pot is sufficient. Let them 
have twigs to climb on, and regu- 
late their shoots that they may 
climb to the best advantage. Rho- 
danthe Manglesii is also useful in 
pots, and it only wants room and 
good soil. 

Auriculas must not be forgot- 
ten, which is too often the case 
in summer time. It is important 
that they should have water in dry- 
weather. If any of them are seed- 
ing they must be watched and each 
pod picked off as it ripens, for if 
allowed to split, the seed, which 
is valuable, wiU be lost ; see also 
that no weeds grow in the pots. 
Pot off seedlings, round the edges 
of three-inch pots. 

Carnations. — ^These now require 
ffreat attention; as the stems rise 
for flowering, see that there is only 
one to each plant, and as they ad- 
vance the buds must be reduced. 
If they are intended for show, not 



more than three buds at the most 
should be left; on. The ties whidi 
fasten them to their stakes must 
be attended to, and occasionally 
they will want removing or loosen- 
ing, for if the stem be confined 
the growth will sometimes break 
it. As the forward buds swell, 
and iust previous to bursting, a 
tie should be made, with a bit 
of bast matting, round each, about 
half way down, and the calyx 
should, as soon as it parts at top, 
be torn down to the tie in all the 
four divisions; this makes the 
flower open even instead of burst- 
ing all on one side and splitting 
the pod. Cards are put on the 
buds, a hole being made in ihe 
centre as near the size of the bud 
as possible, that the petals, as 
they come down, shall nave sup- 
port and be prevented from hang- 
mg down or doubling under. 
The guard petals, whi^ means 
the largest row, should be placed 

f)roperIy as they become deve- 
oped, and laid so as to form a 
circle. The next sized petals 
should be laid down so that the 
centre of each may be over the 
joins of the lower ones, and the 
next size should be laid in like 
manner to hide the joins in the 
second row. If there be any im- 
perfect florets on the centre they 
should be taken out, but there 
should be one or two petals which, 
with a little twist, will form a 
crown. Each and every one of 
the blooms require all tnis coax- 
ing; for the flower, like the double 
pink, is a kind of monster, and 
frequently the petals are all con- 
fused; the guard-petals, those 
which should form the outer row, 
being often crampe d up in the 
middle of the flower. When these 
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are exhibited the cards must be 
removed; for if a flower is not 
strong enough to hold its form 
without support, it is worthless, 
although great efforts have been 
made by a few dealers to establish 
the showing on cards for the 
purpose of K)rcing the weak, thin 
petsuled varieties on the market; 
and as it is an idle mode of ex- 
hibiting, and makes flowers that 
cannot sustain their form without 
support pass the ordeal, the 
effort has been in some places 
snccessful. As the card, however, 
. is a great protection, it has always 
been allowed to place the cards 
under them when the judges have 
made their award. In all cases 
where florists' flowers are subjects 
of exhibition the grower will find 
useful hints in a small volume 
called "The Properties of Florists' 
Mowers and Plants," which en- 
ables even a novice to tell a good 
flower, and teaches the shower 
the points he must aim at to ap- 
proach perfection. 

ChrysanthenmiM, — ^These plants 
are now rapidly advancing; con- 
tinue to nip off the ends of the 
shoots till you have induced as 
many lateral branches as you 
want to make up a ^od specimen. 
If you are growing for single 
blooms to cut for exnibition, you 
must keep your plant growing 
with a single stem, or if the plant 
be very strong you may have two 
or three, but Biey must be ground 
shoots, and no lateral branches 
must be allowed. The tops taken 
from strong weU-grown plants 
will bloom under a foot high if 
struck directly they are taken off, 
but they must not be more than 
two inches long; larger plants 
may be taken ofTby layering them 



in the pots ♦hey are to bloom in. 
The Cnrysanthemum is a very un- 
tidy growing plant if left to itself; 
and u watermg and shiffcing, when 
the pots are mil of root, be neg- 
lected, they will lose their lower 
leaves, wmch will soon change 
colour and shrivel. 

Crocuses. — ^If the leaves have 
turned yellow, the bulbs may be 
taken up and dried in the shade, 
but not before the foliage has 
fairly decayed. 

Dahlias are growing fast, and 
the branches must be supported 
as they advance, for they will not 
bear their own weight if there be 
the slightest wind or heavy rain. 
The most effectual way to ao this 
•is to put three or four stakes 
round them rather sloping out- 
wards, although many content 
themselves with the centre stake 
and many ties, with the ordinary 
bast matting. Young shoots will 
strike in bottom-heat if you are 
anxious to propagate any choice 
variety. You may with advantage 
mark any extraordinary bloom for 
seed in such way as to prevent 
the pod being taken away m trim- 
ming the plant, for if seed be not 
wanted every bloom ought to be 
cut off directly it has passed its 
prime. Seedlings may begin to 
oloom; and as they are planted 
out much thicker than they ought 
to stand, pull up every one that is 
not superior to the old ones as 
soon as it betrays its inferiority. 
A man is fortunate if he gets one 
in twenty worth trying a second 
time. 

Fuchsias that have been cut 
down by frost, and sent up nu- 
merous shoots, must have all the 
dead wood cut away, and ought 
to lose all the weak shoots, Tor 
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they only confuse the plant and 
weaken the flowers. 

Uepaticas may be parted and 
planted out in nursery-beds to 
^ow into strengtL ^ 

Herbaceous Plants embrace a 
wide field. Campanulas, Delphi- 
niums, Lupins, rhloxes. Colum- 
bines, and such like, which are 
great favourites, may in exposed 
situations require support. 

Hollyhocks. — Keep these well 
watered if intended for exhibi- 
tion, and as their stems rise let 
them be deprived of a portion of 
their buds. At every leaf there 
will be two, perhaps three bloom 
buds; two of these must be re- 
moved, and when the remainder 
is further advanced it may be 
requisite to remove two out of 
three of the principal buds, for 
the great secret of producing 
large olooms, such as the dealers 
exhibit, is to give them plenty of 
room by taking off the larger 
portion; indeed, ultimately, me 
buds ought to be four inches apart 
at least. 

Pansies. — Continue to take off 
side-shoots to strike under a com- 
mon hand-glass, and plant out in 
beds any already struck, for bv 
means of these fresh struck 

Elants a succession of bloom may 
e kept up all the summer. Cut 
down the old plants that have 
rambled and are past their prime, 
unless you are saving seed. In 
gathering seed remember, that 
directly the pods stand up they 
are fit to be taken, but while they 
point to the ground they are not 
ready. If you are saving for 
choice varieties, the best flowers 
should be marked for seed as well 
as the best sorts. Seed may be 
sown in the open ground. Seed- 



lings that are large enough mi^ 
be planted out; those in bloom 
should be looked over daily, and 
the worthless ones pulled up and 
thrown away. 

Phloxes. — SeedHngplants coming 
into flower should be examine^ 
and those which are not new or 
good should be cut down to show 
that they are not considered worth 
keeping, and at leisure they may 
be given away or thrown away, 
for the worst are tolerable as bor- 
der flowers; but any that are new 
in colour may be worth propa- 
gating. 

Picotees are in all points to be 
managed like Carnations. 

Pinks. — ^Take off all the bottom 
shoots and pipe them; that is, 
cut them up to about three joints, 
take off tne lower leaves, and 
strike them under a common 
hand-glass. Look over the seed- 
ling bed, and pull up all that are 
inferior, all tl^t are not double 
and fine with good laced edges. 

Polyanthuses. — ^If these have 
not been parted a«d planted out, 
it is not too late to do it; and if 
you have been saving seed, this 
operation has of course been de- 
layed. The borders in which these 
and Primroses are growing should 
be well looked over lest any 
snails and slugs should be Inrk* 
ing among the leaves. If the 
seedling Polyanthuses are laree 
enough towards the end of the 
month, plant them out six inches 
apart on four-feet beds, first weU 
treading the ground, and levelling 
it, that the roots may be put in 
firmly. 

Ranunculuses. — ^As the leaves 
decay take up the tubers and dry 
them in the shade, taking care to 
keep the sorts distinct. They 
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should be thoroughly dry before 
they are cleaned and stored away 
in toeir ba^ and boxes. 

Bjoui, — ^ThesCy if worked on 
briars, will be constantly subject 
to the growth of the stock, either 
side-shoots or suckers from the 
root. These improper growths 
should be removed^ for if allowed 
to go on they will overcome the 
more delicate sorts worked on 
them. Standard Boses are es- 
pecially subject to this, and some- 
times the stodt will shoot close to 
the bud ; and the shoot, growing 
into the head, is likely to be over- 
looked. 

Stocks, — ^There is no flower 
amoi^ AnTinftla more beautiful 
than the Stock, and few that 
there is less care bestowed upon 
in the seeding. As a rule, if you 
have many single ones among 
them, throw them all away; if, 
however, the double preponde- 
rate, you may consider it a good 
strain, and the seed is worth 
taking some pains with. To this 
end, the process of the single 
flowers should be watched; and as 
soon as half-a-dozen pods have 
set, the flowers above them should 
be ]H<^ed off, and the side branches 
should be served the same way 
as soon as two or three pods have 
set, and no more shoots ought to 
be allowed to grow. Some con- 
fine the seeds to the centre shoot 
only, and cut the side branches 
off close, but it has been found 
that a few pods may be ripened 
on the strongest of the side- 
shoots, the wnole vigour of the 
plant being conflned to a few pods 
of seed; you may please yourself 
about regulating the colour and 
keeping tnem separate. 

Tulipt. — ^These, if not already 



taken up, should be gathered in 
directly J the bulbs are too fre- 
quently attacked hj vermin when 
allowed to remain in the ground 
after the foliage has died down. 
Dry them in the shade before they 
are stored away for the season. 

Violets may be parted and 
planted, and new plantations of 
them made; they do best where 
they get the morning and evening 
sun only. 

As general instructions a few 
things may be mentioned, although 
they suggest themselves. Box 
edgings may be clipped, gravel- 
wdks cleaned, borders hoed and 
raked; things gone by their prime 
may be removed, or cut down, or 
trimmed into neatness. Any grass 
about the garden should be rolled 
and mowed, and after a good rain 
the roller should be run over all 
the walks; proper supports should 
be applied to all the tall or weakly- 
growing plants. The shoots of 
climbing plants should be regu- 
lated and directed where they 
ought to grow. If it be desirable 
to prolong the bloom of plants 
which seea freely, such as Lupins 
for instance, the pods should be 
removed instead of being allowed 
to swell, for it causes fresn growth, 
and every new shoot gives its spike 
of bloom. It is the same with 
free-seeding Roses, branching 
Larkspurs, Sweet-peas, and other 
subjects that continue growing. 
With respect to watering borders, 
the lesson of the old Dervise — 
" Begin nothing of which thou 
hast not well considered the end," 
— applies forcibly. Do not com- 
mence general watering unless 
you intend going on with it ; and 
where there is any great quantity 
of borders and beds it is a con- 
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sideratioiL Nothing is more un- 
wise than daily watering; roots 
will not go down after moisture 
if it is supplied at top ; soak the 
ground for a foot in depth onoe 
a months and it is better than 
moderate waterings that do not 
go down an inch once a day ; of 
course anything fresh planted 



must be watered 121 estaUuhed, 
but we have seen a laise gardea 
do well that has not had a nint of 
water but what the rain 
except waterii^ in newfy planted 
subjects. Weeds mnst not ovAj 
be hoed up, but they must all be 
deared away, for if rain oome, they 
will root again. 



THE YEGETABLE GARDEN. 



Artichoke*. — ^As the full-grown 
heads are removed for the table, 
the plants should be cut down to 
near the ground, that the bottom- 
growth may be encouraged. They 
make better progress for the next 
season, and torow up more suckers 
to be taken off for young planta- 
tions. Where the principal crown 
is wanted fine, all the laterals may 
be removed before the fruit swells. 

Artichokes^ Jerusalem. — ^Merely 
keep them clear of weeds. 

Asparagus. — The beds have 
now done their duty, and no more 
should be cut ; but the weeds 
must be cleared from tiie beds and 
the plants be allowed to grow. 
Seedling plants must be cleared ; 
for weeds will soon grow ahead ; 
unless kept completely under, the 
young plants would be smothered. 

Beans, Broad, in various stacks 
want but little attention besides 
keeping them clear of weeds. The 
earliest crops may be cleared off 
the ground as soon as they have 
done bearing; others are just com- 
ing into bearing, and mnst be 
stopped. When a piece of beans is 
cleared off, the staJks shoidd be 
stacked and dried; for lengths 
of these, say nine inches, are 
the best earwig traps that have 
been discovered, tucked in 



among the branches of wall-froit 
trees, or among Dahlia plants, 
in the pots, houses, and munes ; 
in fact, anywhere that earwigs 
and small c^ierpillars are troubk- 
some. They have only to be blown 
out onoe a day and thousands 
destrojed. The oest thing to blow 
them mto is salt and water. 

Beans^ Kidney. — Keep these 
dean, and when in full bloom nip 
off the tops. Sow more for a late 
crop ; and if the weather be very 
dry and the earth parched, water 
the drills well before the beans 
are put in. We do not lecom- 
meiia soaking the beans. 

Beans, Scarlet-runners. — ^Those 
who use sticks must see that the 
plants have plenty of support; 
but we do not, imless we mse them 
for a blind. We constantly top 
the shoots from the moment they 
begin to ramUe. In fact, as soon 
as we see buds at the joints we 
shorten the tips. With tnree feet 
between the rews and good top- 
ping the crop is at once regular 
and enormous; but they want 
daily gathering when they once 
come mto bearing. 

Beetroot must be gone over 
now and then with the hoe ; not 
only to remove weeds, but to 
loosen the earth and ts^e away 
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any plants lliat haye been left io 
crowd the others. 

Borecole or Kale, — ^This is, per- 
haps, as useful as any winter green, 
often standing when all beside are 
cut off or so damaged as to be 
nseless at the proper season, and 
there is no vegetable more im- 
proved in quality. Some of the 
sorts are fleshy and tender, very 
much curled, and form a handsome 
crop. Plants may be pricked out 
from the seed-bed into a good open 
space six inches apart, to ^row 
into strength by the time they are 
to be flnally transplanted. The 
largest may be transplanted at once. 

irocoli. — ^Plant out some of the 
strongest plants. Having dug or 
trenched the ground and dressed 
it well, let it oe trodden hard all 
over before you begin planting. 
Take especial care that the plants 
are fimuy pressed by the <nbble. 
We have seen people plant Bro- 
coli without even dicing the 
eround, and an iron crowbar used 
for a dibble. Moreover, we have 
seen the plants do well afterwards; 
but fresh dug ground is the best, 
though you tread it hard directly, 
l^e distance must depend on the 
sort ; but two feet apart for the 
TOWS) and eighteen inches apart 
for the plants, will do for most of 
them. Sow seed for a succession 
erog-, generally speaking, for mere 
fanuly use a constant succession 
can be maintained by one spring 
sowing only, by constantly prick- 
ing out the plants as fast as they 
grow large enough: there will be 
months' c&fference between the first 
and the last pricked out. The 
same applies to planting finally ; 
as soon as the plants are large 
enough to plant, put them out ; and 
it applies to most of the sorts. 



Cabbage. — Ajb these are cleared 
off one piece have the ground dug 
and cropped again; towards the 
end of the month yon may sow the 
early sorts, to use as Ooleworts, to 
be planted out thicklv and cleared 
off youn^. The cabba^ stumps, 
when a piece of ground ia cleared, 
may be planted thickly in anj 
spare part of the garden ; but it 
is not so necessary at this time of 
year as it is later. If we cannot 
afford the room to let the stumps 
remain where they grew and give, 
as they will, fine sprouts equal to 
small Cabbages, they are as well 
thrown away ; because when once 
moved the sprouts are inferior 
and of little value, while there is 
abundance of other stuff. Cab- 
bage may be planted out any 
month in the year that you have 
plants in 'good order for remov- 
ing. 

Cabbaae, Pickling. — ^Plant out, 
if there be any left in the seed-bed. 

Cardoons. — Continue to earth 
these up if you think them worth 
the trouble; theymust be blanched 
like Celery, only each plant has its 
heap of soil to itself. 

Carrots. — ^Keep the beds clear 
of weeds, and if there are any spots 
where they are too thick, thin them 
by hand; for nolMng spoils a crop 
more than irregularitv^in the thick- 
ness of the phmts. Tmose who like 
to run chances of crops a little out 
of season, may sow a few Early 
Horn Carrots to come in late in 
the autumn or early in the winter. 

Cauliflowers. — These are now in 

{)erfection, only requiring the large 
eaves to be oroken down upon 
the head to keep it &om the sun 
and wet. Plant out any that are 
large enough after a good shower 
of rain; for it is better to defer it 
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a few dajs later, than to plaat out 
in hot, dry weather; oLstanoes, 
eighteen inches in the row, and 
rows two feet apart. 

Celery, — On a dry day draw 
earth to the stems of the Celery 
already planted; be careful that 
no earth gets into the heart of the 
plants, riant out a fall crop. Dig 
trenches a foot deep, and fifteen or 
dghteen inches wide. Into these 
trenches lay a good six inches of 
well-rotted dung, and dig and mix 
this with six inches of the bottom 
turned up well; the trench wiU 
then be about six or eight inches 
deep. In this trench place one 
row of the strongest plants, care- 
fully remoYcd without damaging 
the root, from where it was priStea 
out to grow. Plant them in the 
centre of the trench, eight inches 
apart. If more rows are required, 
they must be four feet apart, that 
there may be abundant room to 
earth up the plants. 

Coleworts. — ^Although most peo- 
ple are content now to use the 
young Cabba^ plants as Cole- 
worts — ^that iSyto eat as greens 
— there are two kinds which are 
worth cultivating for their peculiar 
€niaiities : the one is the Hardy 
Green, which stands a good deal 
of hard weather ; the other is the 
Eosetta^ which is a Cabbage in mi- 
niature, and remarkable for its fla- 
vour and tenderness when cooked. 
This has long been a favourite 
with the market gardeners at 
Fulham, and it forms a small heart 
as compact as the best Cabbage 
Seed may be sown this month. 

Corn Salad is a most useful ad- 
dition to Salads in general Sow 
this month, and keep it clear of 
weeds; thin it to three or four 
inches apart as soon as it is well 



up and established ; the leaves are 
picked as it grows. 

Cresses — one of the small 
Salads, sown very thiddy at the 
same time and in the same way as 
Mustard, Eape, Badish, &g., which 
are valued for their stems, and 
are, therefore, drawn up long by 
shading from the sun. These are 
sown in every month by those who 
have to supply much. 

£ndwe.—^vr the seeds the 
second and fourth week. The 
^reen curled sorts are greatly 
unproved, and they are the best to 
sow. Choose rich ground and sow 
thinly. Plant out a few of the 
first sowing if there have been 
any. 

Rerbs of all kinds must be 
deaned well; for if weeds grow 
up among them, they are apt to 
be gathered with them and dried. 
Towards the iend of the month 
most of them may be picked for 
drying. Basil, a most important 
herb in soups and made dishes^ 
should be gathered very dean, and 
dried in li^t paper bags, after one 
day in uie sun^ Sage, Mint, 
Thyme, Parsley, (the latter is well 
worth drying in the shade, though 
it is seldom done, because there is 
generally a supply through the 
year,) Fennel, (another herb sd- 
dom dried, but always wanted 
before anv but forcea is to be 
had,) BaLn,. Horehonnd, Bose- 
mary. Lavender, Maijoram, — in 
fact, aU the herbs are hebtet if 
dried while young and vigorous 
than when in flower. 

Leeks. — ^If these have been sown 
in rows where they are to remain, 
let them have their last thinning ; 
they ought not to be less than 
four nor more than six inches 
apart, and earth should be drawn 
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to their sides; for earthing up, 
like Celery, blanches more of the 
plant and greatly improves it. If 
they are intended for planting out, 
let it be done early this month, 
unless it has been done alreadv. 

Lettuces, the most important 
of all the Salads, are, or onght to 
be, in continued succession. Plant 
out all the sorts and sow once or 
twice others to succeed These 
are so short a time in the ground 
that they may be planted out be- 
tween other crops that have not 
much advanced, without retarding 
them. The forward ones shoula 
be tied round to blanch a larger 
quantity of the inside leaves. 

Nasturtiums should be ga- 
thered very young; in which state 
they make a nice pickle of them- 
selves, and greatly improve all 
mixed pickles. 

Onions. — Sow a few Shallot 
Onions for winter and spring 
salads this month and next. A 
few of the other sorts may be 
sown, for the chance of their 
standing the winter; for if they 
do they are better than the Welsh, 
which, however, will stand ordi- 
nary winters. 

Parsnips, — These are now grow- 
ing fast, and if they are in any 
spot standing too thick let the 
extra ones be drawn out, aud let 
them be thoroughly cleared of 
weeds for the last tune ; for they 
will now grow enough to over- 
power any that may come up. 

Peas. — Sow for a successional 
crop ; if Peas be a favourite, you 
may put in two crops, one at the 
beginning and one at nearly the 
end of the montL Look well to 



the cleaning and sticking those 
that are up, and advancing ; pick 
the tops on those in bloom. Any 
that are past bearing; should be 
cleared on the ground, the space 
dug up or trencned according to 
circumstances, and occupied with 
winter greens of some kmd. 

Badish. — The sorts to sow now 
chiefly are, the turnip-rooted red 
and white, but some few of the 
long ones may be still sowed. 

Satad'Aerbs, already in part no- 
ticed, should be still encouraged ; 
Dandelion and Sorrel among the 
rest, though the former is a 
noxious weed when it grows where 
it is not wanted, Tarragon, Chervil, 
Purslane, &c. 

Spinach. — Sow prickly or win- 
ter Spinach towards the end of the 
month, but not for the main crop, 
which is better deferred to the 
next month ; but a few rows will 
form an earlier season, and will 
come in when the broad-leaved 
summer Sninach has gone off. 
This Spinacn is picked leaf by leaf; 
the large ones only being taken^ 
and the others left to grow. 

Turnips. — Sow after rain, what- 
ever time of the month it comes ; 
if earlv, make two sowings, one 
towards the end of the months 
Go over those which have been 
thinned and are growing, pull 
them where they are two thidc, 
and weed them aU over. If they 
have been hoed before, there will 
be places where they have been 
left too thick. 

Hoeing and weeding all the 
crops are necessary operations at 
all times, and the more frequent 
the better. 
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THE ORCHABD AND FRUIT GARDEN. 



The operations in this depart- 
ment are almost a continuance of 
last month ; whatever of the duties 
pointed out for June have not 
been performed ought to be done 
now without the loss of a day. 

Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Plums, all wall-fniit, and re- 
quiring much the same attendance 
— ^the thinning of their finiit to a 
reasonable crop, and the nailing in 
of their new wood, are both better 
done now than later ; but should 
haFcbeenbegun at least last month 
and must be completed without 
delay. Where, however, atten- 
tion has been paid to the rubbing 
off useless shoots and the pro- 
tection of those intended to be 
retained, there is little to mind 
beyond looking to the fastenings 
of those already nailed. See if 
any be too much confined. If any 
trees have been neglected till now, 
there is much to do ; first, to cut 
away the weak and useless shoots, 
that, if properly treated, would 
have been rubbed off before they 
had taken the least nourishment 
from the tree. Now not only 
must these all be cut off, but all 
the rsmk wood that has grown too 
vigorously must also be discarded. 
The useful branches must be care- 
fully nailed in, out of the way of each 
other, and without shortening. 

Cherries want similar treatment. 

Currants Sr Gooseberries, — Few 
people trouble their heads with 
these common froits; and yet 
there is nothing that repays us 
better for a little trouble. Both 
these fruits ought to be gathered 
green; that is, enough gathered 



to thin them; and the remainder 
would ripen the sooner, and be 
much fiiuer for the operation. 
Gooseberries ought not to be 
thicker than four inches apart. 
Currants should be thinned enough 
to give room for the bunches 
to grow well. 

Fiffs want but little pruning; 
but where a branch is coming un- 
usually vigorous, cut it away, and 
the foreright shoots — that is, those 
which grow outwards — ^are no use 
on the tree. 

Pears duAApples, — ^These fruit- 
trees do well with thinning; the 
whole remaining crop is benefits 
by reducing the number to be 
ripened. Espalier trees shoold be 
examined, and such branches as 
have been omitted to be removed 
at the proper time, and that are 
useless, should be taken off now; 
also, the erop shoold be care- 
fully thinned, if the tree be too 
heavily laden, and the branches to 
be retained should be fastened 
into their places. In fact, espa- 
liers require the same treatment as 
wall-trees; the only difference be- 
ing, that one is grown flat on wood 
trellis, or frames, while the other 
is nailed to bricks and mortar. In 
fastening the branches to their 
places, uiey must be laid on the 
roll length, and not shortened. 

Raspberries, — As suckers are 
now pushing on rapidly it is de- 
sirable to remove some of the 
weakest, by digging down to them 
with a spud and taking them off. 
This, however, is not to be done 
when you want all the plants you 
can get. See that the suckers are 
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not damaged in gatherinj^ the 
fruit ;. for on them we rdy for the 
next year's plants, as the old ones 
die down to the groimd. 

In all kinds of fruit int.ended to 
be kept fine, and allowed to ripen, 
throw nets over the trees and 
bushes, if {Nrac^icable. In Goose- 
berry imd Currant bushes it 
can be easily done. On wall- 
trees, the operation is simple 
enough; but standard Chemes 
give some trouble, if it can be 
done at alL It is the facility for 
protecting, ihai renders wall-fruit 
trees and espaliers desirable for 
all choice fruit; for even Pears 
that ripen on the trees^are sub- 
ject to various depredations, and 
pay well for a little protection. 
We cannot repeat too often our 
injunction to look after vermin, 
and if possible destroy them by 
means c» any contrivance you can 
think of^ Bean-stalks, wmch are 
hoUow, cut into foot-lengths, or 
less, tucked in among the branches 
of trees, or laid at their roots, 
attract earwigs, ants, and small 
caterpillars, and blown out once 
a day into salt and water very 
soon clear off vast numbers. 

Strawberries. — Keep the plants 
clean; andif the weatherbe very hot 
yon may choose between size and 
flavour. Watering will increase 
the size, and favour the bearing ; 
butthere is no comparison between 
the richness of the less excited fruit . 



If you do not require yoiaig plants, 
always keep removing the runners; 
it helps the fnut considerably. 

Vines should be cleared of all 
superfluous wood; all the laterals 
should be taken away, and there 
will be many of these; for they 
will come at every joint. See, 
also, that the bearing branches be 
well fastened, and if there be any- 
thing like a general crop, it will 
be letter to ^ow only one bunch 
to each to swell ; but take off the 
ends of the shoots one joint be- 
yond the frnit, and fasten up the 
end well ; for it wiU have to bear 
the bunch of grapes ; a»d, in fas- 
tening it, give it the best place 
that it will reach, by inclining the 
branch upwards or downwards to 
be nailea. Continue all the month 
to rub off all the fresh shoots, and 
to fasten those branches which 
were selected as useful, that the 
wind may not hctdk them. In 
these operations, and especially in 
deciding on the bunches to be left, 
bear in mind that the less the vine 
has to do the better it will be 
done. 

Look for vermin. You cannot 
be too careful in examining the 
walls for snails ; and it is well to 
trap ail the wasps with bottles 
hall-filled with beer and sugar be- 
fore the fruit is tempting; but 
nothing short of covering with 
gauze or slight net will secure the 
fruit when ripening. 



PITS AM) PEAMES. 



The various uses to which these 
are put now renders a notice of 
the business somewhat rambling. 
In the first place, all the young 



plauts that require occasional 
shading are put mto cold frames, 
for the convenience of covering 
when required, and of keeping 
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them all together; the convenience 
of watering too, and the facility 
with which they can be covered 
up in heavy rains, are other in- 
ducements for transferring even 
young hardy plants to their pro- 
tection. In the next "place, they 
afford a nice shelter for seedling 
plants pricked out in pans or pots, 
to grow into strength before they 
are planted out, or potted off, as 
the case may be. Aiiother use to 
which frames are appropriated in 
summer-time, is to stow away 
newly grafted or budded subjects 
that want no extra heat, and do 
not very well flourish exposed to 
rain and wind. A frame may be 
set aside to save seeds of any par- 
ticular subject in; — ^for instance, 
half-a-dozen Verbenas, or as many 
Pansies or Petunias, or any other 
favourites; or as many frames as 
there are families may be appro- 
priated. The value of seett so 
saved from a select few of the 
best that can be found can only 
be appreciated by those who have 
seen the effect in new and im- 



proved varieties. Now the frame 
offers the onlv proteotion against 
the injury of the seed by the visits 
of bees from other and inferior pro- 
ductions; by simply nailing a piece 
of net over the frame, all intruders 
are stopped out, and whatever you 
may cross, or may be crossed from 
the good varieties you are work- 
ing on, you are at least certain 
tb^. nothing inferior has interfered 
with the seed you have saved. 
But there are at present no legi- 
timate tenants, such as will be 
placed in the frames in the au- 
tumn. In fact, the pits and frames 
have now, so far as their own 
plants go, a lon^ vacation, in 
which they are used for anythm^, 
everything, or nothing, just as it 
happens. Some were made into 
hotbeds, to help out the forcing 
business ; some nave been the hot- 
beds for raising annuals, others for 
growing Cucumbers and Melons ; 
but there is no positive business 
for pits and frames unless you 
make it. 



THE PORCING GROUND, ETC. 



The principal objects here now 
in the fruit way are Grapes, Pines, 
and Pigs; and the attention re- 
quired may be ^thered from our 
previous directions. Some late 
reaches mav be left on the trees, 
if any late ones were forced ; but 
as this is not very judicious, we 
can hardly expect the trouble to be 
thrown away upon them. 

Egg-plants, Capsicums, CAilies, 
and Pepjpers generally may be 
planted singly mto four-inch pots, 
and be kept m the houses. 



Melons and Citcumbers must have 
their bottom-heat kept up well, 
by new hot linings, when the tem- 

gerature declines, and air must be 
berally supplied. The regula- 
tion of the shoots, the thinning of 
the fruit, (for not more than three 
should be allowed to swell on a 
vine at the same time,) and the ge- 
neral management of the last two 
months, must be continued. 

Tomatos may be turned out be- 
tween the fruit-trees on a south 
wall ; they do not do well in pots. 
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The pknts want firm nailiiiff to a 
wal], and have a sreat weignt to 
bear. When the fruit shows, the 
plants should be topped at all the 
branches, and the ends left made 
fast with nails and shreds; cut 
them back welL Three or four 
bunches of fruit are enough for 
the strongest plants. Chilies 
will bear plenty of heat; so 
will Capsicums, and should be 
kept in the houses. They should 
be gathered as soon as they chan^ 
colour ; but only such fruit as do 
change colour; the others require 
more ripening. Those who nave 
only a stove, do all these things, 
ana ^nerally all the forcing they 
require, in tnat building, except, 
perhaps, the Cueumbers and 
Melons. 

Fines want attention to their 
young growth, which must be re- 
moved as shoots come out; ac- 
cording to the state of the fruit 
you must steam or syringe, or 
omit the latter, as circumstances 
dictate, looking back for directions 
that need not be repeated here. 

Vines and Figs, m pots, must 
be very carefully attended to ; for 
they must not oe allowed to get 
too dry, and all kinds of fruit- 
trees m pots must be watered 
freely until their new wood for 
bearing the next season has done 
growing, when they will not dry 
nearly so soon. One of the great 
disadvantages to which plants 
which have done bearing are sub- 
jected, is neglect ; the interest, as 
it were, ceases, and too often the 
attention also. This should not 
be: there is not a more critical 
period in the whole year than that 
in which plants complete their 
shoots of the year, upon which the 
next season's crop depends entirely. 



Thev want plenty of air, and a 
good supply of moisture, until 
done growing; and then they 
should be plunged out of doors 
where they escape the two or 
three hottest hours. 

THE PINBET. 

Fines, — ^We are somewhat wedded 
to the Hamiltonian system, as it 
has been called, for gentlemen's 
establishments, that is, where the 
fruit is not wanted in all at once. 
We have already recommended that 
when a &uit was cut, instead of 
taking off the suckers ^id potting 
them, to root and make succession 
plants, one or even two suckers 
should be left on the plant, and 
the earth made good up to their 
base, as directed by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, in a treatise written some 
years. The advantage of this is, 
that the sucker grows much faster 
on the plant, and frequently fruits 
in eight or nine montns, nearly as 
fine as the old one, and thus a 
good deal of time is saved. The 
earthing up to the base of the 
sucker enables it to strike root, 
while deriving more than its usual 
supply from the plant itself, which 
has no longer its leading &uit to 
sustain. All the suckers above 
one or two must be taken off and 
laid by a day or two, till the 
broken end (bries a little; then 
pot them into four-inch pots of 
rich earth, that is to say, loam and 
well-rotted dung, in the proportion 
of one-third dung to two-thirds 
loam, and plunge them in the 
tan up to their runs, or they may 
be plunged in a common hotbed. 
Pines, Kke any other plants in- 
tended to grow fast, must be 
shifted from one sized pot to 
another and larger as soon as 
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tkeir roots fill the pots they are in; 
but we are no friends to general 
shifting in private gardens. As 
soon as a plant is ready for shift- 
ing let it De done, and not wait 
tin others are ready; because 
they are not all wanted in one 
season; on the contrary, they 
cannot, in a gentleman's establish- 
ment, come out of season. The 
crowns of Pine-apples are to be 
rooted in the same way, being 
first laid by till the bottom is per- 
fectly dried, and then the bottom 
leaves taken off as high up as the 
plant is to be sunk in the soiL 
Give ah: in the pit during the 
hottest period of the day. 

FLOWEBS. 

In the flower department forcing 
is of course all over ; but the plants 
which have been forced must, after 
completing their new growth, be 
gradually mured to the open air, 
to fairly ripen their wood, and 
then be preserved at rest until 
the time comes round again for 
forcing them. 

The Balsams and Cockscombs 
must be shifted as they fill their 
pots with roots, and the Balsams 
may be put out of doors if their 
room be wanted, and those still 



kept in houses or pits must be 
placed near the glass ; and when 
they are put out of doors they 
must be where they have all the 
benefit of the morniiuf and even- 
ing, but not the mid-£iy son. If 
you are saving seed, let the plants 
have the benefit of all the weather; , 
but save seed from none but ex- 
treme double flowers;. Balsams, 
if allowed to grow their own way 
and bloom, wul flower up the mid- 
dle stem before the side branches 
make any great progress ; but all 
the first buds should be removed 
to make handsome plants; and 
when the side branches have 
grown out well, and begun to 
show their flower-buds, you may 
cease interfering with those on tl^ 
main stem ; but before the plants 
are allowed to open their fibwers 
the buds all over should, be of an 
equal size. Cockscombs bear any 
amount of heat and %ht, strength 
of soil, and room. Tbey should, 
therefore, be near the glass, the 
temperature raised to 80°; water 
supplied whenever they get dry, 
air given in the middle of the day, 
when the sun is warmest, because 
the air can be given without low- 
ering the temperature to less than 
80^ 



STOVE OR HOTHOUSE. 



We are now presuming you 
have a collection of the popular 
stove plants. Here may be grow- 
ing a number of pWs, not 
strictly belonging to it, but which, 
nevertlieless, are put there to 
hasten their growtn. Heat and 
moisture will do anything. It 
will hasten the blooming of a 



plant, as well as the growth, and 
ccmseauently is the receptacle for 
everything new, because we are 
impatient to see what it will turn 
out, or if we know that we are 
desirous of being first to show it. 
All rooted cuttings must be 
potted. Those previously potted 
'may, on examination, be found 
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wanting room, and, conseqaentlv, 
^lifdng. Plants growing up into 
spedmens must be examined to 
see how the roots are growing, 
and, if found to haye mled the 
present pots, must be transferred 
to larger ones. The plants, all 
throng the house, must be ex- 
amine daily, to see if the^ want 
water, and must have it if they 
do. Climbing plants may have 
rambled and want adjusting, or if 
not adjusting, at least directii^, 
for none of the leading shoots 
must be allowed to ramble or to 
ding to other plants, or to grow- 
away from their proper place. All 
the {^ants must be examined for 
vermin; and if any be found, in- 
stant remedies must be applied; 
for the mealy bug, soapsuds, 
warm, and a brush U> reach them 
in their fastnesses — the comers. 
If there be green fly, the fumiga- 
tion with tobacco is the only 
remedy. If the leaves are at- 
taeked with honey-dew or fungus, 
they must be washed careMly 
with the soapsuds and a sponge. 
A few of the plants may be worth a 
separate notice ; but generally the 
stove inmates may be Sreated alike. 
Abuiilam. — This, though a 
greenhouse plant, is one of those 
subjects wliich thrive a good deal 
better in the stove; aim we are 
not inclined to admit that anything 
is bond fide a greenhouse plant that 
does not do as well there as any- 
where. These may be prunea; 
may be cut down to the pot; but 
they come again as strong as ever ; 
and cuttings from the top taken 
this month will bloom six inches 
high. Abutilon Venosum is much 
la^r than Striatum, and so much 
superior that we have thrown the 
latter away, because in every re- 



spect inf erior, though of the same 
(jiaracter. 

AchmenM. — These are showy 
objects just now, and they continue 
so for a long time. As there are 
several in a pot, they present a 
mass of brilliant flowers. Fre- 
quently smoke to keep off the fly, 
and syringe up to the time of 
flowering; but heat and steam is 
the best remedy for their greatest 
enemy, the thnp. Earely do we 
see these beautiful flowers but 
they are speckled with white, 
simply because the thrip eats off 
the coloured surface. 

^tehinanth%9, — These plants 
are rarely grown or shown as 
they ought to be. They are trail- 
ing plsmts, but are treated as 
cumbers. Instead of tying them 
up to sticks, or growing them on 
a frame, liiey ought to be grown 
in suspended pots, and hung down 
all round, in which position the 
flowers show themselves to great 
advantage. Yet it is difficmt to 
make people attend to these 
trifles, which, however, make all 
the difference between a handsome 
plant and an ugly one. 

Amaryllis, — ^We have already 
noticed that those who have a 
collection of these beautiful sub- 
jects have always some in bloom, 
some past it, and others not yet 
throwing up their stems. Those 
which have passed their bloom 
must be liberally supplied with 
water, and be in the warmest part 
of the stove, to make the full 
growth of their foliage ; and this 
must be contiaued tm the leaves 
turn j^ellow: when no more water 
is given, they are put in the 
coolest part of the stove, and may 
be laid upon their side. Those in 
flower may be placed to the best 

o 
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advantage, perhaps sent up to the 
conservatory. Those which nave not 
yet started are not to be hurried. 

Camellia. — This is by no means 
a stove-plant. But plants are fre- 
quently put in the stove to start 
tneni into vigorous growth, espe- 
cially new ones, that are mostly 
sent out very small. It is quite 
clear that two growths can be 
made in one year. Plants that 
have been cut down are better in 
the hothouse till they break from 
the old wood and afterwards, for 
the plants grow much faster for 
the heat and moisture. 

Climbing Plants, suchasEchites, 
Passifloras, Ipomeas, Ehynchos- 
purmums, Allamandas, &c., must 
be duly attended to, and their 
young shoots properly directed, to 
prevent their clinging to wong 
places, or tangling one another. 

Gesneras and Gloxinias. — ^Al- 
though there is but little similarity 
in the habits of these plants, they 
want precisely the same treatment 
— heat and moisture — ^tiU the bloom 
comes, and then cooler treatment; 
for the blooms otherwise soon 
fade. They must be looked to 
occasionally, lest they want shift- 
ing, andmustbe frequenty watered, 
because when coming up to bloom 
they absorb a good deal. Some 
of the taller Gtesneras may require 
a slight support. 



Hibiscus. — ^These are very large 
plants for moderate-sized stoves, 
and cannot annually be nruned 
in too hard, so that there Tbe any 
wood at all left to break. 

Hibiscus Manyetta. — ^This ex- 
tending flower is only valued for 
its size. It is only a one-day 
bloom; but a succession of flowers 
lasts a long time. The flower is 
nine inches across, nankeen, with 
a black eye; this may be cut down 
once a year; it is evidently a 
perenniaf but blooms the first 
year from seed. It now recniires 
plenty of pot room, and a liberal 
supply of water. 

Ixoras must be minutely ex- 
amined among the little stems, 
which will support the large heads 
of scarlet, white, or orange flowers; 
for if the mealy bug be present, 
it must be expelled, as the only 
way to save the head of Woom. 
In the young state it is difficult 
to dislodge the pest; but we must 
in such case persevere, for if left 
unmolested, nothing can save the 
flower. 

The Stove business differs very 
little from month to month ; you 
must keep the heat down, when 
the sun is powerful, by opening 
the house at the top, and giving 
air; but there is no danger of 
getting too cold now; 76 '^ or 80® 
by day, 60® or 65® by night. 



CONSERVATORY. 



There is little to do here but 
command the best things from alt 
the departments, and make the 
best show we can. There is no 
lack of subjects, — Dahlias in pots, 
Annuals in pots. Balsams, Cocks- 
combs, Fuchsias, Roses, in great 



abundance, form no small attrac- 
tion when made the best of. 

Climbers ujp the pillars or rafters, 
or trained m festoons, must be 
regulated a little, or they will be 
hanging about where they are not 
wanted; and the dead flowers 
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must be now and then trimmed 
off most of the bloommg plants. 
The borders must be constantly 
dug, or stirred up, and raked 
smooth. Any pot -plants that 
have been plunged, and gone by 
their prime, must be go* up, and 
be replaced by others in good 
order. A general turn out of all 
the plants past bloom, and which 
have perfected their wood, might 
take place with advantage, and 
other subjects brought in their 
places. The stove will supply 
Gesneras, Achimenes, Rhvncho- 
spurmums, Strehtzias, Hibiscus, 
Ixoras, and many other subjects. 



well calculated to set off the place; 
and if there have been any pot- 
culture of annuals, there are many 
admirably adapted to plunge in 
the borders ; nor must fragrance 
be neglected. Stocks, Migno- 
nette, Pinks, and Heliotropes, 
supply this in abundance ; while 
the Ilose contributes, in no small 
degree, to perfame the principal 
house in the establishment. At- 
tend especially to watering,shading, 
and giving air, for all are essen- 
tial, and two or three days' neglect 
would be soon apparent in the 
deterioration of things necessarily 
a good way from the glass. 



GREENHOUSE. 



As all the plants may be safely 
turned out, the only ones to keep 
in will be those which have still 
flower upon them, and we may 
desire to see still in their places. 
As the shelves would be com- 
paratively empty, there is nothing 
to fill them up that make a better 
show than IMsams. The most 
forward of these, which by this 
time are in eight-inch pots, may 
be placed on the shelves, not too 
closely, for they want air, light, 
mild temperature, and water; and, 
to prolong the bloom, they ought* 
to be shaded during three or four 
hours of the hottest sun. If, how- 
ever, thev are for seed instead of 
beautv, the sun will assist that ob- 
ject tnough it shorten the bloom. 
Providing therefore, by these 
means, to fill up the empty shelves, 
you may turn out everything that 
has ceased to be handsome. Orange 
and Lemon trees, in fruit and 
flower, will most likely be trans- 



ferred to the Conservatory; but 
whether there or in the Green- 
house, the fruit should be thinned 
to a reasonable quantity ; and if 
the trees continue blooming, you 
must on no account have too 
many. Some growers pick off all 
the flowers when a season of fruit 
is set, but the fragrance alone 
ought to save the flowers; it is 
a good reason for lessening the 
number of fruit to remain on. 
The top dressing of this family 
of plants is generally rendered 
necessary by the fact, that they 
cannot oe always conveniently 
shifted to larger tubs or pots, and 
therefore extra nourishment is re- 
quired. Top dressing is best done 
with thoroughlydecomposed dung, 
that is, dung rotted mto mould. 
The earth should be stirred as 
low down as it can be done with- 
out disturbing the fibres, and the 
loose soil taken out; then the 
addition of the fresh rich soil will 
02 
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be of the greatest benefit, washing 
down among the roots every time 
the plants are watered. Small 
Orange-trees, that have filled their 
pots with roots, should be at once 
exchanged into larger ones. 

Fuchsias, which bloom pietty 
nearly all the year, are among the 
plants which stiU claim their place 
m the Greenhouse, and only a por- 
tion get turned out with other 
plants. Many of the deUcate 
kinds get discoloured in the open 
air, — ^tne wind and sun do not 
improve the flowers ; and besides, 
as we before observed with re- 
gard to Orange trees and Nerium 
Oleanders, they retain their beauty, 
and remain in the Greenhouse, or 
are sent to the Conservatory. They 
are continually growing and flow- 
ering, and take a large share of 
water. But as many of the smaller 
plants are among the general col- 
lection, our remarks on the out- 
of-door plants apply equally to 
them. Those in the Greenhouse, 
perhaps intended for exhibition, 
must be shaded from the hottest 
sun, for it tinges the white sepals 
to a dingy blush colour ; yet tney 
must not be too much darkened, 
nor too long shaded, or they will 
draw up weakly, and require sup- 
ports, which are an abomination. 
As we treat of Geraniums sepa- 
rately, and they have a house of 
their own, we nave nothing to say 
of them amon^ the Greenhouse- 
plants save this: that if any of 
them are still in flower they are 
most Ukely in the Conservatory, 
and that before the month is out 
they will be cut down to make 
larger plants for next year. 

Nerium Oleander is another 
plaut that has not yet lost all its 
beauty, and therefore must stay 



in the Greenhouse, or be sent to 
the Conservatory. Thev will not 
bloom freely out of doors, nor 
where there is any great draught 
of air, for the buds get set and 
will not open. These are splendid 
ornaments when well flowered, 
but they must not be placed where 
any opening will let m the wind; 
they cannot have too much air, 
but it must be still. These may 
be top-dressed, if they hare not 
been lately shifted and are not to 
be changed. They want locddng 
after^dth regard to watering^ 
especially those plants whidi have 
been some time without a shift, 
for the ball is hard, and water does 
not go freely through it. Indeed, 
it is always dangerous to let a 

food plant get pot-bound; an 
our*s soaking will scarcely pene- 
trate all the earth where it has 
been allowed to harden. There 
is no difficulty in shifting mode- 
rate-sized plants ; but the Mxnu 
of changing the pot or tub of a 
large one deters people from doing 
it as soon as they ought, and when 
it is done, the chsmge is often 
fatal The Botany Bay plants, 
Chinese Azaleas, Camellias, Aca- 
cias, and other Greenhouse-pknts 
now out of doors, require as much 
attention as they did in the house, 
though they rarely get it. The 
pots should be occasionally lifted 
up from the ground; the drain- 
holes examined to see that they are 
not filled up. The weeds, wnich 
will grow rapidly when they once 
spring up, will soon deprive the 
plant of its proper nourishment, 
if not speedily pulled up. The 
healthiest plants will quickly de- 
cline if the drainage be bad, or if 
watering be neglected ; therefore, 
all the plants should be examined, 
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and especially to see if they re- 
quire larger pots ; though, if this 
was properly done when they were 
first remored, they will go over to 
the period when tney are put back 
into their houses. All the struck 
cuttiuffs of Greenhouse -plants 
should be potted off. All the 
small plants that have been potted 
off some time will require snifting 
to larger pots, for young plants 
grow rapioly, and soon nil their 
pots with roots, and then stand 



comparatirely still ; so that grow- 
ing plants are constantly wanting 
acmitional room, and it applies as 
much to one plant as another. 

During the time that the gene- 
ral turn out takes place, the Green- 
house shouldbe thoroughly cleaned 
out, and, if necessary, tne back- 
wall lime- whitened, ana the painted 
posts re-done, for there will be no 
time when it can be done so con- 
yeniently as when the plants are 
turned out for the summer. 



GERANIUM HOUSE. 



This month, the greater part of 
the Geraniums may be cut m and 
carefully pruned into a handsome 
shaped skeleton, calculated to 
br«ik into a well-shaped plant. 
All the specimen-plants arepruned, 
so that they are increased in size 
the next season; but small or large, 
this is the time to prune all tne 
blooming plants that are past 
flowering, except such as are in- 
tended for seed; these must be 
left until the seeds are ripe, or so 
nearly ripe, as to ripen on their 
stalk after gathering. The Ge- 
raniumsj when pruned, ou^ht to 
be of a form projecting alike all 
round, as nearly as possiMe, but 
there is always something of a 
chanee about how they break. 
In pruning, howeyer, remove all 
the weak wood, and any that 
crosses in the middle; in fact, see 
that the whole plant is so pruned 
as not to get into confusion. 
l^e plant may then be set out of 
doors, be watered well in dry 
Ireather, and there remain till the 
new growth commences, when 
tiiey may all be shook out to get 



rid of the sour soil that they 
have been jgrowing in, and, after 
trimming on the useless portion 
of the roots, be carefully potted in 
smaller pots of good sou, say good 
loam, from rotted turves, two- 
thirds, and dung rotted into mould, 
one-third; if tnis be too stiff, a 
little clean sand or sandy-peat, 

i'ust enough to open the pores a 
ittle: when re-potted, let them 
be shut up in the house, and well- 
watered, and here they may remain 
till they get established. Now, 
with some plants, all this pruning, 
starting, and re-potting may have 
to be done this montn, but the 
greater part of the work belongs 
to August. All the prunings may 
be prepared by cuttmg them up 
as small as you please, so that 
each cutting has one point below, 
and one (or more) above ground. 
All these may be stuck in a com- 
mon border, under an ordinaiy 
hand-glass, where they will re- 
quire watering, and an hour or 
Iwo's shading m the hottest part 
of the day; or if in a shady border, 
they will even strike without the 
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hand-glass; as a large cutting 
will strike as readily as a smafi 
one, there is no occasion to make 
such diminutive ones as two 
joints only, unless a quantity of 
plants be wanted. As seedlmgs 
do not flower all at once, most 
likely new ones will be coming 
out all through this month; but as 
they prove good, put them on one 
side to propagate; on the other 
hand, if they give no new and 
good promise, destroy them or 
get rid of them. Seedlings, of 
the present season, are large 
enough to prick out round the 
edge of a four-inch pot, say three 
or four in each ; it is far better 
than potting them singly in small 

Sots, for the greater body of soil 
oes not dry up so soon, thejr do 
not require the constant watching, 
and they grow much faster and 
stronger in consequence of their 
contact with the side of the pot. 
If any seedlings have been al- 



ready pricked out thus, and have 
grown into each other or nearly 
so, they may be potted singly into 
•four-inch pots, and when well- 
established^ they may be placed 
out-of-doors to rough it with the 
other plants, for it will keep them 
close and dwarf, instead of draw- 
ing them up as the house would. 
The bottom on which they stand 
should be tile, or slate, or paving 
of some kind, or, which is per- 
haps the best of aJl, concrete; for 
if worms get into the pot they 
do a good deal of mischief, an^ 
slugs will be found harbouring in 
any loose ground. Seed may be 
sown at the beginning of this 
month, if not sown before, and 
they will flower the next spring 
or a little later ; but most prefer 
to have the seedlings strong, that 
they may begin to propagate a 
good one directlv they see it 
nower, — ^and to be very strong 
they must be begun earlier. 



WINDOW GARDENING. 



The windows now are in all 
their glory, for there is as much 
choice of plants as can be needed. 
The Scarlet Geranium is in first- 
rate order, and nothing is more 
showy ; Stocks are in perfection; 
Balsams coming into bloom; a 
goodly sprinkle of Ericas; annuals 
of nearly all kinds are in flower, 
orcomingrapidlytoit; Mignonette 
supplies its fragrance, and every- 
thing conduces to the enjoyment 
that window gardening anords. 
But there is a sort of gardening 
that disdains to call in the aid of 
new plants. The tenants of the 
house and windows, are, in many 



places, old favourites. The lyy- 
leaf Geranium, which has occupied 
its trellis in a goodly sized pot 
for years ; the 03c-leaf Greranium, 
which is valued for its foliage, has 
almost served its apprenticeship; 
the old Horse-shoe Greranium, 
^own large enough to form a 
window blind, — ^are favourites 
that must not be displaced; s^, 
as may have been seen in many a 
cottage window, seem healthy and 
vigorous as the youngest nursery 
plants. Then there is another 
class of plants which are general 
favourites, because they are un- 
varying in their appearance for 
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long periods. The various Aloes, 
of which the Partridge-breasted, 
as old ladies call it, is at the head. 
Other succulents, which want but 
little water, and scarcely any at- 
tention, are common as tne house- 
hold furniture, in many places ; nor 
can we omit the Myrue, an old- 
fashioned, but nevertneless elegant 
plant — a^eneral favourite wherever 
it is cultivated. All these things 
want merely to be watered now 
and then wnen too dry, and then 
allowed to drain. Those who are 
growing Nasturtiums or Convol- 
vulus Major, as a blind for their 
windows, will do well to water 
freely, but not to let the pots 
stand in saucers or pans. These 
plants soon cover a large space if 
well trained on trellises or bushy 
twigs. Boxes of Mignonette, if 
too crowded, which is a common 
fault, should be thinned by pulling 
up some of the plants altogether; 
but it is better done sooner. 
AnT<uals now declining bloom 
should be discarded, emd their 
room occuBied with something 
better. Tne leaves of all the 
plants will be better for a washing; 
large leaves can be spon^d ; but 
if you have the convenience for 
putting out the plants in a shower, 
they will reap ^eat benefit from 
it. The carta in the pots should 



be stirred on the surface when 
dry; and we need hardly add, that 
every weed should be pulled up 
directly it appears; for plants in 
pots have none too much nourish- 
ment, and soon feel the loss, if 
weeds are allowed to participate 
with them. If you have any good 
soil to replace it, the plants would 
be all the better, if after stirring 
the surface the loose were thrown 
out, and fresh earth put in its 
place. The pots should, however, 
be examined, and, if fiUed with 
roots, larger pots should be ob- 
tained, ana the plants shifted from 
the smaller to tne larger, and the 
fresh earth carefully used to fill 
up, shaking and poking it down, 
without tearing any of the roots. 
After this, they must be well- 
watered, if there be no more 
given for a week; but the chances 
are, that, if the weather prov& 
hot, they will want it in a day or 
two ; still they are not be watered 
until the surface be dry, nor ou^ht 
any other potted plant. Wardian 
cases should be examined, and 
the dead or decaying plants re- 
moved, and others put in their 
places. In the choice of these be 
particular. All the succulents do 
well in them ; some only of the 
Ferns. Slow-growing plants are 
the best adapted generally. 



AUGUST. 



PLEASURE GROUND AND SHRUBBERY. 



Whatevbb weeds may be 
located among the grass of a 
Lawn will now be troublesome, if 
not got rid of. The Daisy, Butter- 
cup, and Dandelion are too often 
conspicuous; the former is almost 
past cure; and the daisy-rake may 
be wanted every two or three 
days, but the other pests should 
be extirpated if possiJble ; a small 
q)ud will be the best implement, 
and should be thrust down low 
enough to get up the root; but, at 
this priod of the year, many will 
bleed to death even if a bit of the 
root be left; still it is better to 
loosen it low enough to get it all 
out. Mowing must be frequently 
done, or the grass will be uneven, 
and when cut it will be a bad 
colour. Before mowing it should 
be swept and rolled; a bush- 
harrow is the best implement for 
sweeping. 

The edges or verges of the 
Lawn, and all the beds and bor- 
ders cut upon it, must be trimmed, 
or they will be ragged, and spoil 
the appearance altogether. 

The Shrubs and Trees now in 
full growth and making rapid ad- 
vances, must be watchea; and 
branches that are growing out of 



form, or taking up the growth 
stronger than the rest, must be 
shortened, or, at least, chedted by 
pinching off the points. Hie Ame- 
rican plants must be liberally 
waterea; for the critical period, 
which settles whether they are to 
bloom or not the next year, is at 
hand. If their growth is checked 
for want of moisture, iherf will 
form no bloom-buds, foA both 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas must 
be deprived of all their seed-pods; 
for if they are allowed to perfect 
themselves, the bloom will be very 
partial the next season. Honey- 
suckles inclined to throw out long 
shoots must be cut back if they 
are to remain as shrubs, or trained 
up if they are to climb. 

We need hardly repeat^ that if 
mowing is to be done with the 
scythe, it should be begun by day- 
Ught and finished before the grass 
dnes; on the other hand, if mowed 
by machine, it should be done 
when the grass is dry. The sweep- 
ing and clearing off the grass 2^r 
cutting should be done as soon as 
possible, as a few hours in the 
ordinary weather of this month 
would turn all the space under it 
yellow. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



Alpines, if exposed to the sun 
this month, and the weather con- 
tinues dry, must be refreshed with 
water; many of the plants will 
bear dividing. Look well also 
after seeds, and keep the whole 
clear of weeds. Li speaking or 
writing of Alpine plants in the 
Flower Garden, we mean only 
such as are worth a place in it; 
some hundreds of Alpine plants 
may be found in botanical col- 
lections, but which, in the eye 
of the flower gardener, would oe 
only so many weeds. 

Annuals. — ^The principal aim of 
the gardener, who takes a pride in 
these, is to have a succession, to 
take up the flowering when the 
earliest blooming kinds decline; 
many will bear Ranting out now. 
StocKs, Asters, Marigolds, Zin- 
nias, which haye been sown, and 
pricked out for the purpose, or 
cnltiyated in pots to turn out, 
may now be made to occupy the 
spaces made vacant by removing 
those which have done flowering. 
Even tender annuals, that have 
been grown in pots, may be turned 
out now, to enrich the borders as 
others go off. 

Auriculas grown in the open 
beds and borders may be divided, 
and the separated parts placed 
in stove-beos, or, if well rooted, 
placed at once where they are to 
bloom; the sorts usually grown in 
the open ground are as nardy as a 

AzaleaSi if there be any in the 
beds or borders, require very liberal 
watering; all the seed-poos must 
be removed; any new shoots wan- 



dering too far, or growing away, 
as it were, from the general style 
of the plajit, must be stopped. 

Borders. — The gardener must 
pay great attention to prevent 
these Dcooming shabby; many per- 
ennials have done flowering, and 
look dull enough; these should be 
cut down, and well cleared of dead 
wood, decaying leaves, and other 
subjects should be placed as close 
to them as they will ^w, that 
there may be as little distance as 
possible oetween blooming phmts. 
The advantage of pot-ciuture of 
annuals is now felt in earnest. 
Balsams in flower will be gay for 
a month or sri weeks, and will be 
improved rather than checked by 
tuniing out of their pots. Remove 
any annuals that have passed their 

Enme, to make way for these more 
vely subjects, — and common 
annuals grown up for that especial 
•purpose will assist; therefore, first 
clear the way by removing every- 
thing dull and ugly; hoe, and 
otherwise weed the wnole surface, 
that you may see what blanks want 
filling up, and put in requisition 
everything likely to enliven the 
borders and beds. Scarlet and 
fancy (Geraniums, Verbenas, Petu- 
nias, Fuchsias, and any other 
flowering subjects, must be pressed 
into service to keep up the bril- 
lian^ of the scene. 

Carnations and Picoiees. — 
Those intended for propagation 
must all be layered early this 
month: the operation is so simple 
that it hardly need be repeated. 
All cultivators agree that the third 
joint from the top is the best to 
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root, though the fourth is often 
chosen : the greatest care must be 
taken in slitting the ioint, by in- 
serting the knife half an inch 
below the joint, and sloping the 
cut till it is nearly half-way in as 
the knife passes the joint, and 
then cutting off the piece below 
the joint; the bending of the shoot 
down opens the slit, and the end 
naturally turns up a little. The 
knife must never go more than 
half way in, and the shoot may be 
slit half an inch higher than the 
joint, which will root freely if 
pegged down half an inch below 
the surface; but the earth in the 
pot must be stirred, and some 
sand mixed with the portion that 
the shoots are pegged down in, 
because it is favourable to the 
growth of the under-fibres; strip- 
ping off all the leaves below the 
notch is judicious, but the plan of 
cropping the tops is radically bad. 
They may not crowd the surface 
of the soil so much when cropped, 
but they never make such good 

f)lants ; when all the shoots that are 
ong enough are layered, those 
which are too short may be piped 
like pinks. 

Chrysanthemums may be still 
checked in their upward growth 
by pinching out the tops, and cut- 
tmgs may still be struck for dwarf 
plants, and late flowers. The 
plants intended for cut flowers 
must go on growing, however long 
and ugly — lor ug^" enough they 
are; ana they are the better for 
being fastened to a south wall; 
first, because it is very easy to 
protect them from frost when it 
comes — "and come it will for a' 
that" — and secondly, because it 
is easy work to fasten a shade, for 
these flowers will not stand much 



sun after they get pretty for- 
ward. Those who want very dwarf 
plants may bend down the tops, 
and layer them after they show 
their buds ; and even in tne open 
air they will strike, and may be 
cut from the parent plant, to flower 
at the usual time; but thev should 
be layered in pots. It is desirable 
to moisten the plants intended for 
specimens with liquid manure — a 
good spadeful of rotten dung in 
six gallons of water, — and let tSem 
have this every third watering, as 
soon as they show their buds; but 
this will only occur with the very 
early ones. 

Dahlias are coming into bloom, 
and the greatest care is required 
to secure the side-branches, for 
their own weight will break them 
in heavy rains, and a side-wind 
would snap them off like glass. 
The pruning of Dahlias is carried 
by some people to great excess j 
the weak side-shoots should be 
taken off altogether; but when it 
is recollected that the Dahlia takes 
as much nourishment throuffh itg 
leaves as from its root, there should 
be some consideration before they 
are made skeletons. When a 
flower bids fair for a show, the 
growth beyond it should be stop- 
ped, and the buds in the immediate 
neighbourhood, that is, on the 
same branch, should be picked off; 
and if we want the plants to look 
handsome in a garden, they should 
be stopped before they get too tall, 
and tne side-shoots ought also to be 
stopped judiciously, to keep the 
phmt in form, and let the flowers 
be at the terminus. It is a mis- 
taken notion that stripping them, 
as is the fashion, assists the flower. 
Young side-shoots of favourite sorts 
will strike freely in bottom-heat. 
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Fuchsias in the borders, beds, 
or in groups, may require a stick 
for the middle stem, out nothing 
more. The side-branches shoula 
be allowed to grow their own way. 

Hollyhocks require to be de- 
prived of two buds out of three 
that first appear at every joint. 
In almost every variety there are 
one large and two small ones: 
when the plant is allowed to grow 
and bloom its own way, it con- 
tinues much longer in nower, be- 
cause the small buds come out and 
form a second season before the 
top of the plant has done flower- 
ing. Again, for showing, and for 
a grand display in the garden, the 

Eiants ought all to be topped, 
horten them to five feet, or six at 
the most; this strengthens the 
flowers. When the smdl buds are 
removed, there must be a portion 
of the large buds also taken away, 
because, unless they are from four 
to six inches apart, on all sides of 
the plant, there is not room for the 
flowers to grow in their natural 
form, and properly develop their 
beauties. Liquid manure at this 
time will help them a good deal, 
but we do not approve of mulch- 
ing — which is surrounding the 
plants with dung: it only harbours 
the vermin, keeps the fibres of the 
plants close to the surface; after 
which a few hours' neglect of the 
plants, in respect to watering, 
would cause them to fail alto- 

g ether. Let them in this respect 
e open to the rains; abandon the 
system of mulching; let the plant 
from the first dive down after 
moisture, and only give them liquid 
manure when they want it. If any 
of the plants throw up more than 
one stem, cut the extra ones off. 
Nevertheless, you are to consider 



whether you prefer the additional 
stems, and all the flowers smaller, 
or one noble stem and large flowers. 
A good deal depends on the situ- 
ation. 

Honeysuckles climbing on walls, 
or house-fronts, or even arbours 
or trellises, must have their grow- 
ing shoots, directed where they 
are to go; as when they hang about 
long together, or grow where they 
are not wanted, the moving not 
only checks them, but they are 
a long time adapting themselves to 
the chaoge. If you have any 
about the borders, as bushes or 
standards, all the new growth 
must be cut back to one or two 
eyes, unless you wish the heads to 
grow larger, when more may be 
Idt on, accordii^ to taste. 

Jasmines, in l5e manner, where 
trained, must have the youn^ wood 
regulated, and the fastemngs of 
the old wood looked to; for as 
the tree grows the weight on the 
fastenings increases much. 

Pansies. — ^Whether they are in 
beds or borders, the hot weather 
takes the beauty off the old 
plants; but the effect may be 
greatly counteracted by copious 
evening waterings, andcuttingback 
the long stragguiL^ shoots. A suc- 
cession of plants should be secured 
by constantly taking off side-shoots 
that come up from the root, many 
of which may be detached with 
roots, and planting them in nur- 
sery-beds; those which come off 
witnout roots maybe struck under 
a hand-glass, in a shady border. 
Plants from the nursery-beds may 
be planted where they are to bloom. 
Gather the seed of Pansies as it 
ripens; so long as the pod grows 
towards the earth it is unfit to 
gather, but when it turns towards 
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the sky, it is ready, however green 
it may appear, and will soon split 
and disperse the seed. But if yon 
wish to save seed for the sake of 
raising new varieties, pnt half-a- 
dozen of the best and most dis- 
tinct varieties into six or eight- 
inch pots, and keep them in a good 
one-light box, that they may be 
the more easily shaded when ne- 
cessary, and protected from exces- 
sive rain; watch these as they 
come into flower, and pick off 
every fanlty bloom; — ^better have 
a single pod horn a perfect flower 
of a good sort, than twenty from 
those that are deformed, or not 
truly marked, or weakly. "Where 
there is plenty of frame-room it 
is a good plan to pot them in 
three-mch pots, instead of bedding 
them, because they can be turned 
out at any time, with the ball of 
earth whole. 

Perennials in the borders com- 
prise many fine things that require 
the same treatment, and are there- 
fore not worth separate mention. 
The tall weakly-growing ones re- 
quire support agamst wind and 
heavy ram, which wiU break down 
many plants. Those done flower- 
ing want cutting down and trim- 
ming; and some which spread out 
a ^ deal reqmre separating 
tor mcrease. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses have 
to struggle now against many 
enemies; the red spider is the 
most formidable; but this rarely 
attacks a healthy plant, perhaps 
never. Sndden checks are bad 
for plants, and for this tribe of 
flowers nothing checks more than 
want of water. If they are neg- 
lected in the hot months, it is 
almost fatal. The great object, 
therefore, is to well supply them 



with water, and shade them in the 
middle (rf the day. If they were 
in their natural habitation, in a 
shady coppice, or at the ediQt of 
a wood, and, moreover, were in 
their primitive state, they would 
grow luxuriantly; but they are 
by culture and crossing far re- 
moved from their aDorigiiial 
condition, and, like thoroogh-ored 
horses, cannot stand roughing it. 
If any of these have not Ssen 
parted^ let it be done at once ; 
separate them into single hearts 
if you can, and plant them out in 
beds six inches apart, till they are 
strong enough to pot off. 

Roses want but little attention; 
but if yon go over them and cut 
out or rub off all the weak shoots, 
that grow inwards, it will do the 
tree or bush good. In Shrub- 
berries, Hoses may grow wildly ; 
but in the Flower Garden they 
should be kept from getting con- 
fused; and branches i£at grow in- 
wards confuse the head of the 
plant, or bush, keep out air and 
tight, and weaken the main shoots. 

Violets are great favourites in 
pots; therefore a (quantity should 
oe taken up and divided, and the 
single roots potted in four-inch 
pots— one in each pot. The soil 
should be two-thirds loam and 
one-third rotten dung. These 
pots must be placed in the shade, 
and well watered as often as the 
surface gets dry. The double kinds 
are alone worth this trouble ; but 
there are several varieties. If they 
have already been grown in poti 
turn them out, shake the earth 
from them, divide the roots, and 
re-pot them. Where they are 
growing in masses, you have only 
to keep them clear of weeds, and 
give them water. 
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All kmds of Seedling perea- 
nials and biennials shoud be 
. planted in beds, to grow stooky 
and strong, or, if more oonvenient, 
planted vhereyer they are in- 
tended to bloom. Water only 
sueh as have roots near the top. 
It is better to avoid watering 
borders generally, nnless a long 
season of dry weather appears to 
distress the plants; and when yon 
do water, let it be in earnest — 
give a soaking tiiat will go down 
a long ws^or surfiioe-watering 



is bad, and when once begun 
must be continued, or the plants 
had better have been without 
anjr; for they will go down after 
moisture, 

VLOWEBS IN BLOOM. 

Asters, Balsams, Campanulas, 
Candytuft, Carnations and Pi- 
cotees, Columbines, Convolvulus, 
Dahlias, Daisies, Marigolds, Hol- 
lyhocks, Larkspurs, Lupins, Mig- 
nonette, Nasturtiums or Tropseo- 
lums of all sorts. Poppies, Stocks, 
Sweet Peas, Sweet Williams, 
Zinnias, and many annuals. 



THE VEGETABLE GAEDEN. 



Artichokes. — ^Little has to be 
done with these, besides cutting 
thesQi, as they become ripe for the 
pot. 

Artichokei JerttseUem. — ^Nothing 
but weeding and earthing up is 
required. 

Asparagus must not be cut 
after the first week or so, but 
i^ow them to ran to stalk; when 
they are continued too long in cut, 
it weakens the plants for another 
year; keep them clear of weeds; es- 
pecially diear the weeds from seed- 
beds, £md young beds not in cut. 

Bazil is one of the herbs as 
easily grown as any, yet, either 
from ignorance of its uses, or 
perhaps of its existence, it has 
always been dear. There is no 
reason why it should be More 
scarce, or more dear, than thyme ; 
as we have directed it to be sown 
with all the rest of the herbs, the 
principal thing to do now is to 
gather it and dry it in the shade; 
— ^this the iinest of all additions to 
soups, as a herb^ 



Beans, — ^Remove any broad 
beans that have done bearing, and 
have the ground dug and dressed, 
ready for anything. 

Beans, Kidney. — Keep the crops 
clean; as soon as the first is over, 
let the ground be dug, dressed, 
and kept ready for anything; a 
last crop may be sown the first 
week in the month. 

Beans, Scarlet. — Continue to 
take off the tops of the strong 
shoots of those grown without 
sticks, but those well stuck ma^ 
be allowed to grow as they please; 
take some pains to ga.1^er the 
beans whUe l^ey are in prime 
order, that is, when well grown, 
but before the beans withhi begin 
to swell. 

Beet Root. — ^This should not be 
£dlowed to grow in a crowded 
state. If any have been left too 
thick, let them be thinned; they 
ought not to be nearer than eisht 
or nine inches; and although tois 
was, perhaps, intended at the 
hoeing oat^ some will frequently 
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Spinach, mav be sown now, for the 
round-leafed sort in hot weather 
runs to seed, without attaining 
any size. 

Turnips. — Sow the last crop the 
first, or, at latest, the second week. 
Hoe and thin out the last sown, 
and keep them clear of weeds till 
the crop is strong enough to keep 
possession of the ground. 

GENERAL BEMASXS. 

Saving of seed is an important 
operation; for when once it begins 
to rip^ ^ere is great risk of loss 
in even a day's neglect; no matter 
what the suoject, it must not be 
allowed to burst the pods. Birds 
must be kept off by some means, 
even if by watching and scaring 
with noises. In all the planting- 
out business, the plants must he 
rammed firmly: in large spaces, 
the ground should be roUed before 
planting, in small ones trodden^ 



firm it should be ; and when the 
plants are once established, the 
surface may be stirred wiih iJtB 
hoe, and earth be drawn to their 
stems. Weeding must be attended 
to, whether in the paths, alleys, 
or among crops; but watenng 
must be very cautiously oasor 
menced, for cmce began, the roots 
come upwards, instead of going 
down, after moisture, unless we 
give enough to soak dofwn to the 
roots. A few suiface-wBterings to 
peas in hot weather will change 
the ^owth of the roots altogetheori^ 
and mdttoe them to come near die 
surfaoe; and the first tiiae they 
are neglected, they will saffer veiy 
considerably: so that we ought 
never to water, without giviiuf as 
much as a good rain womd anord 
them, and one good soaking a 
week, would be ten times better 
than .the same auantity of water 
given in two or tJbree wateiBigs. 



THE ORCHABD AND FRUIT GARDEN. 



In this monthwe have so me of 
the most pleasant portions of the 
management, — the gathering of 
some of the crops. Wall-frmt, in 
particular, requires some atten- 
tion, which as it ripens should be 
gathered, without the slightest 
violence. If they do not leave the 
tree on being gently lifted, they 
are not sufficiently ripe; and it 
must be borne in mind, that 
Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Plums, Figs, and soft fruits gene- 
rally, spoil immediately if pressed' 
or bruised. Keep all the ground 
clear from weeds; especially the 
borders next the wall, and it is 
a good plan to fork and rake them 



frequently, — ^it is a flpreat check 
upon those who would step across 
and help themselves ; for it leaves 
the marks where none but your 
own should be seen. The fakenr 
ings of dl the branches of fruit- 
trees on the wall should be looked 
to; and, if any have been loosened, 
make them all fast. In gather- 
ing soft fruit use a flat basket^ 
ma. only allow one layer ; never 
put one on another. 

Currants and Gooseberries in- 
tended to be kept as late as pos- 
sible, should be covered with nei^ 
the Northampton hexagonal net^ 
now in general use, will keep 
out even fiies; but it must bo 
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carefully put on and drawn toge- 
ther nndemeath, or all our ene- 
mies may crawl up from the gronnd. 

Bamberries and Strawberries 
shonld be gone oyer daily when 
they beein to ripen; for they spoil 
fast, and one-half the benefit of a 
good crop is lost if neglected in 
uiis respect. The runners of Straw- 
buries may be pegged down if 
wanted, and taken off if not re- 
quired for increase. 

Standard and Espalier Apples 
and Fears will be the better for 
thinning where a crop is too heayy ; 
for it is certain that when a tree is 
oyer-loaded one season it has but 
a poor crop the next, and the fmit 
ofa heayy crop is neyer so fine as 
that of a moaerate one; reduce 
them, therefore, to a fair ayerage 
quantity for the size of the tree. 

If any trees are infested with 
yermin, oring the garden-engiae to 
bear upon it with a smart £shing 
of water through the largest rose, 
or distributor. If you haye weeds 
to bum, always bum them on the 
windy side of an orchard; fpr the 
smoke blown among the trees will 
dLsturb thousands, and the engine 
OT syringe will wash them off. 

Tomatoes, which grow well on 
the firnit walls, between the trees, 
should be carefolly stopped beyond 
the first or second bunch of jnruit, 
and the shoots taken off as fast as 
they come. They need not occupy 
the wall more than a foot in 
height if care be taken; and the 
frmt is all the more fine for being 
thus limited in quantity. 

The general superintendence is 
necessary daily, to see that all 
things are undistnxbed, and to 
set any matter right that may be 
wrong. 

FfM9.— Continue the manage- 



ment of Vines as already directed, 
remoyiug from time to time all 
useless shoots, and look to the 
final thinning of the grapes. Many 
persons, by way of pusMng them 
on a little, hang glasses oyer the 
■ ■ '^tlM 



bunches ; but these thiogs inyolye 
us in much trouble. All tne shoots 
that haye recently come out must 
be displaced; but ayoid picking 
off leayes, or eyen remoying them, 
except where one is dose oyer 
anotner. We do not recommend 
stripping the Yine that the sun 
may get to the grapes ; and if the 
shoots that womd DC useless and 
injurious are removed, the leaves 
that are on the bearing branches 
are all wanted. 

Insects are our great trouble 
now. Snails, wasps, flies, ants, 
and we hardly know what else, are 
industrious and want to be first 
with the ripening fmit. Snails 
and slugs must be hunted and de- 
stroyed. A few cabbage-leaves at 
the root wiU often betray these, 
when all our pains to find them 
have failed. Examine them daily ; 
for one intruder will sometimes 
spoil a dozen. Bottles of beer and 
sugar hung at different parts of 
the wall will sometimes be more 
attractive than the j6ruit. 

Walnuts for Pickling should be 
gathered before the nut hardens. 
If they are large enough, try one 
or two before you gather any 
quantity; because, if you find the 
snell forming, they are unfit for 
use, and are better left to ripen. 

PKTJITS IN SEASON OR IN STORE. 

Strawberries, Raspberries, Ap- 
ples, Apricots, Nectarmes, Peachesj 
rears. Plums, Cherries, Currants, 
Figs, Gooseberries, Mulberries, 
I Grapes. 
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THE NURSERY. 



The principal work in the 
Nursery is to keep the stock clear 
of wee(fa,and look after the growth 
of stocks on all worked trees. 
Wherever a shoot is made from 
the stock, remove it at once, for 
it will very soon take such a lead, 
if left on, as to stop the growth 
of the worked portion. 

Seedling Plants may, if the 
weather be very hot, require an 
occasional soalong with water; 
liut it must be done effectually, if 
done at all. 

Look over the new-grafted 
trees; clear the stock of Si side- 
growth, that the whole stren^h 
of it may go into the scion, which 
must alone be allowed to grow. 

Young Seedling Evergreens in 
pans, and small plants in pots, 
recjuire constant care. Many re- 
quire shading during the hottest 
part of the day, and watering 
every evening. 

It is necessary to go over all 
newly-budded stocks, to untie the 
bandages, trim off all the stock 
beyond the bud, remove all the 
growth of the stock, and allow 
the growing bud to progress as a 
single shoot, or stop it, to induce 
side-shoots at once, depending, of 
course, upon what the tree is 
designed for. 

So also treat the young grafts 
that are making rapid growui: by 



taking off the tops, the^ form a 
head at once; by sdlowing them 
to grow on, they form a long 
shoot. 

Hoe out the beds of seedlings, 
or weed them by hand; and if the 
young plants are too thick, you 
nave the choice of hoeing them 
out as you would turmps, or 
drawing them out and transplant- 
ing them, if worth the trouble. 
By thinning them either way, the 
remainder will crow twice the 
size they would if left in a crowded 
state. 

Generally attend to such of our 
former hints as are applicable to 
the present state of the stock; 
dividing herbaceous plants that 
have done blooming, and planting 
them in nursery be£ to strengthen 
layering of Carnations; phmting 
out seedlings out of doors, or 
potting them in doors ; repotting 
such as have become pot-bounct 
or approaching it, ana plunsin^ 
young plants of Comfera in flieir 
pots, are ordinary operations, some 
of which are always going on in 
the Nursery, and are done from 
time to time, according as they 
press and the weather mctates. 

Take slips from double WaU- 
flowers, and all other perennials 
that afford them, and strike them 
under a common hand-glass, in 
the open air. 



Auriculas claim the ifirst atten- 
tion this month. Manv gardeners 
differ as to the time ox repotting; 



PITS AND FRAMES. 

but we have found, upon the 
whole, August to be the best 
month. The plants have produced 
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til the offsets they will ^ve that 
can be available for increase. 
They have had a summer's growth 
in the open air, and have done all 
they will do in the way of increase, 
for a time at least. Indeed, if 
they were to grow any more, they 
would, in all probability, throw 
np premature hloom during the 
autumn. Take the plants, mere- 
fore, singly, and turn the ball out 
of the pot to see if the roots have 
reached the side. The old prdctice 
was to shake all the earth off the 
root, and break off all the side 
offsets. If the root be healthy, 
merely trim off the longest fibres. 
Gret a clean pot, fill it one-fourth, 
or even one-third^ with broken 
crocks, and put soil in the form 
of a cone, highest in the middle. 
If the main part or centre of the 
root be long, shorten it to two 
inches below the collar; but if 
there be any part of it cankered, 
cut it away with a sharp knife, 
even if you have to go half through 
the root, for it is the only chance 
of saving it. The smallest remains 
of canker will spread, and get 
deeper, and eat the root away. 
Then place the stump of the root 
on the centre of the cone, and 
press it down ^ntly, till the collar 
of the plant is a httle below the 
rim of the pot, and arrange the 
fibres all round. Then fill up 
with the soil, gently pressing it 
to the fibres ; and when the pot is 
filled up to the under part of the 
leaves, press the whole down to- 
gether, plant as well as soil, so 
that there shall be half an inch of 
the pot left unfilled. This enables 
us to water them easily and 
effectuallj; but if the pot is too 
full of soil, we have to water two 
or three times before the soil is 



all wetted. "Wifth regard to the 
soil best adapted for tne ordinary 
growth of Auriculas, the staple 
should be loam from rotted turves ; 
that is, turves cut as if to lay down, 
but piled in a stack, till the grass 
and fibre all rot together: two 
parts of this, and one of well- 
aecomposed cow-dung, or for lack 
of this the dung from a Melon or 
Cucumber bed, rotted into mould, 
will be found efficacious; but if 
the soil be too adhesive for water 
to percolate freely, clean river or 
silver sand must be added. If 
the turves have been in general cut 
thick, or the heap has been formed 
of half spits from the top, includ- 
ing the grass, it wiU bear half 
dung and half loam. But when 
turves are cut thin for laying, and 
then rotted, the loam contains 
half its own bulk of vegetable 
mould, and one-third dung is 
sufficient. As soon as the pknts 
are all repotted, they may be 
placed in the frame and watered 
with a fine rose all over, and shut 
up close for a day or two. In 
the meantime, all the offsets with 
roots may be put in three-inch 
pots, and all without roots should 
be placed round the edge of four- 
inch pots, and be covered with a 
hand-glass within the frame for a 
week or two, till they have settled 
in their places by one or two 
waterings. All the small plants 
that appear healthy on turning 
out the ball, and are growing wel^ 
may be shifted to pots a size 
larger, without distobing the 
roots or balls. 

Auriculas, after repotting, must 
be very carefully managed ; occa- 
sionally watering, but not often. 
Shading always £rom the extreme 
mid-day sun, and wholly exposed 
p2 
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when it is not too powerful, they 
will progress well, and mild warm 
showers will never hurt them. 

Pansies and Pinks are always 
useful in pots. The former is 
always in demand, because, by 
constantly taking off the side- 
shoots, you may always have them 
in a condition to plant out. The* 
Pink, which if piped at the proper 
time is well rooted, may be advan- 
tageously potted, as well as 
planted out m store beds and beds 
for blooming, because they are 
always in a condition to travel 
any distance, and in better trim 
than those in beds; but these 
subjects in small pots must be 
frequently watered, because they 
rapidly get dry, and it is when 
dry, and not before, that they 
must be watered. 

Miscellaneous subjects, in great 
variety, may be advantageously 
grown in the ftame, because it 
affords the greatest facilities for 
shading, protecting from rain and 
sun, and regulating the quantity 
of water a plant receives. Choice 
plants, intended for seeding, should 
always be in frames, or, at least, 
under glass, if possible. Five or 
six of tlie best and most striking 
Pansies, of good properties, grown 
in a frame by themselves, will be 



almost certain to prodnoe seedlings 
better than any one of the parents, 
and perhaps partakiiig the good 
qualities of both. 

At this period of the year, 
every broken pane of ^glass in pits 
and &ames snould be rranov^ 
and good ones put in. The wood- 
work should oe repaired amd 
painted, and loose yattj should 
be cleared away to make room for 
good sound work. Next month 
we shall be liranting to oocnpy all 
the frames with plants. 

We sometimes think that we 
ought not to have separated this 
department of an establishment 
&om the forcing ground; l)iit as 
everybody can get a common 
garckn frame, and many plants 
require shelter as much m)m rain 
and sun as irom cold winds, the^ 
may be considered, when without 
artificial heat, a sort of necessary 
appendage to all flower rardens. 

Seedlings of all kinds, choice 
enough to be worth the trouble, 
should now be pricked out round 
the edges of pots, and be placed 
in a bSme to be shut np in windy 
weather, shaded in hot weather, 
and protected or exposed, accord- 
ing to circumstances, in rainy 
weather ; either of which in excess 
is injurious. 



THE POUCING GROUND, ETC. 



The Porcing Ground, and 
almost all the structures in it, 
have but little to do. Pines and 
Vines are the only fruit-bearing 
occupants : andhoweverunpopular 
the word may be, the busmess 
now is all " routine." So long as 



there is fruit on the Vine, so long 
have we to remove all young 
growth; and even when grapes 
are ripening, we may see here and 
there a bunch or a shoulder that 
will be better for the removal of 
two or three more berries. The 
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♦liiTiTiiTicr of grapes is perfonned 
genera% at twice going over; but 
the eye is often offended after- 
wards with some left on that 
which should come off. In fact, 
the swelling of the berries often 
sufScienUy changes the form of 
the buncn to suggest other re- 
movals. Moisture must not be 
forgotten, nor heat neglected. 
There are many changes in the 
weather that would be fatal if it 
reached the Yine. 

The Pines may be shaded &om 
extreme hot sun an hour or two 
in the middle of the day, and the 
house should be kept moist. 
Water them when dry. 

Strawbeny plants done with 
should be turned outin the ground. 
All the plants that haye been 
forced may be thrown away, if 
done with, or repotted if they are 
to force again. For instance, 
French Beans when done bearing 
are useless, but Eoses will do for 
forcing year after year, and be 
better every year. Strawberries 
are of no fortner use for forcing ; 
but, if turned out in the open 
^ound in rich soil, will bear 
in the autumn. Yines and 
in pots want a regular but care: 
supply of water. All the dwarf 
fruit-trees in pots may be plunged 
in the open ground as soon as the 
fruit is off. Some people try to 
force the Chrysanthemum, to get 
it in earlier than it would come 
naturally. They cannot, however, 
be affected much until they show 
their buds; and then the mere 
opening ai the flowess may be 
hasten^ a little. 

Chilies and Capsicums may be 
kept warm in any of the forcing- 
houses ; for the ^eater the heat 
in whidk these thmgs are ripened, 



the higher will be the flavour. 
They are also very pretty plants, 
particularly the Chifi, wticn may 
be grown very handsome, and 
their bright green or red fruit 
look gay. 

Cucumbers. — Attend to fresh 
linings where necessary, and a 
succession of hotbeds should be 
made for those which continue 
the year round. Remove whole 
branches &om the crowded frames, 
preserving young bearing shoots. 
in taking away the old wood, 
search back for the most healthy 
shoots nearest the base. The 
treatment of the plants should be 
always alike in some respects, 
always gettingrid of useless wood, 
and encourage young bearing 
shoots. Sha(te from the extreme 
heat of the sun. Give air by 
tilting the back, and cover up & 
night if the wind be at all cold. 
If you have favourite sorts, peg 
down young shoots to strike roo^ 
and make new plants, which can 
be carefully cut off when well 
rooted, and in a few days be 
transferred to the new hotbeds. 

Fruit Trees m^is want looking 
to, and well watering, till their 
wood has done growing, when it 
may be left to ripen, and take its 
chance in the open air. 

Melons. — ^Alfow three fruit at a 
time on a vine ; but if the shoots 
are pegged down at the best 
joints, you may allow more, be- 
cause the roots at the joints are 
of great use to the swelling of 
the froit, and more can belup- 
ported. Refresh the plants occar 
sionaliy with water, but not before 
they want it. Cover up at night, 
and in windy weather they need 
not be removed till the sun shines 
lout. 
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Orchard Houses, according to 
the plans which have become 
somewhat popular, are stnictures 
not to hasten the fruiting of any- 
thing, but to protect 9ie trees 
from the spring frosts and cold 
winds; but having no artificial 
heat, the changes, however, are 
sometimes too great, where there 
are no means of checking it. 
Then wehaveseenPlums, Cherries, 
Nectarines, Peaches and Apricots 
in one house ; and while the rlums 
and Cherries stood the changes 
well, and set with good crops of 
fruit, the Apricots, Peaches and 
Nectarines failed, although the 
bloom was equally fine. To render 
these Orchard Houses efficient, 
there ought to be the means of 
raising the temperature a little, in 
case of very hard frost, when the 
bloom is once open, for it comes 
sooner than it would on an open 
wall, although it can hardly be 
called forcing. Still these Orcnard 
Houses, as they are called, may 
answer well where there is no 
lengthened frost after April comes 
in. The glass walls, about which 
such a fuss was made, turn out, as 
we predicted they would, costly, 
trouolesome, and thoroughly use- 
iess. In fact, all the trees planted 
in them must do badly, for glass 
ppright sides within eighteen 
inches of each other, with a glass 
roof, is no protection against severe 
cold; whereas glass in front of a 
wall wiU keep off cold winds, and 
keep in for a time a good deal of 
the natural heat. 

FLOWERS. 

Balsams must be continually 
repotted; and so long as you want 
them to grow, so long must you 
deprive them of their bloom-buds. 



for when they bloom tiiey cease 
growing. Bat as Balsams are 
handsome any size, so that the 
side-branches have grown well, 
they may be allowed to flower afe 
any period. They absorb a good 
deal of water, and it is necessary 
to give it once in the day. In 
potting, however, they should be 
potted low enough to allow of an 
mch to hold water, so that to fill 
up the pot is sufficient, without 
waiting for any to run throng. 
Any number may now be placed 
out of doors, or put into the 
ground without disturbing the 
baUs of earth. 

Bulbs, for very early flowering, 
may be potted this month; but 
they are as well in the open air as 
in the houses, because the average 
warmth in August and September 
is high enough to set tnem all 
rooting. We do not like the pkn 
of burying the bulbs in pots. 
There are means of keeping them 
as cold without any dai^er, and 
the growth will be much more 
wholesome than the shoots the^ 
make underground; but there is 
no necessity for pottinf bulbs so 
early by a montn. l£ose, how- 
ever, who want a succession of 
forced flowers, must begin in 
time. 

The bulbs that are most appro- 
priate for very early forcing are 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, and 
Narcissus, which look best three 
in a pot, except Crocuses, which 
may be six or more. 

Csckscombs must be continued 
in heat and moisture, and be kept 
as near the light as possible. See 
that they have larger pots as soon 
as theola ones are filled with roots. 
When they have attained a toler- 
ably large size, they may be trans- 
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ferred to the Greenhouse or the 
Conservatory, where they will look 
well for months. 

All the Americans, Boses, Ca- 
mellias, and other plants that were 
forced, ought to have made their 
wood and ripened it. They must 
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be eot together ready for transfer 
to the greenhouse or forcing-house; 
and if the pots are too fiill of 
roots, give them others a size 
larger, and merely water them 
in to close the earth to the 
baU. 



STOVE OR HOTHOUSE. 



In this House we combine all 
the advantages of se]^arate vine- 
ries, forcing-houses, pmeries, and 
hot-pits, and dung-beds; that is to 
say, we can do something for all 
the different plants belonging pro- 
perly to these structures. Grapes 
i^ freqaenUy ^wn on the 
rafters; Pines fruited in the tan; 
fruit of all kinds, as well as 
flowers, are forced, and a coUec- 
tioii of plants grown besides. In 
many establishments the Stove and 
Greenhouse have to do all the 
work for the Conservatory. How- 
ever, all these things may be left 
for the respective houses, and pits 
designed for them; and if any are 
necessarily grown in the Stove, 
the treatment must be assimilated, 
as nearly as possible, to that in the 
proper department. 

•Amaryllis. — ^This beautiful tribe 
of plants is in flower at manv 
different seasons; in a large col- 
lection some will be always in 
bloom. The whole system of 
management, and it cannot be too 
often repeated, consists in keeping 
them growing as long as they will 
grow, and wnen the leaves turn 
yellow give no more water; when 
the foliage is dead, they must rest 
as long as they please, to do well; 
when they, without any water. 



start of themselves, we may turn 
out the ball, shake out the earth, 
trim off any dead portions of the 
root, repot them in good rich 
compost, and put them to work. 
If the plant Bad matured itself 
before it rested, it will first throw 
up its sheath of bloom; and as it 
will grow fast, it must not stand 
still for water. This month some 
will have completed their growth, 
and the leaves begin to turn 
yellow; turn the pot on its 
side that it may get no water by 
mistake; others may be blooming, 
but their treatment must depend 
on their state. 

Climbing Plants want attention 
daily. Their shoots must be di- 
rected where they are to grow, 
that their supportsmay be properly 
covered, whether they be mere 
sticks or trellises, or fancy wire- 
worL The.young shoots must not' 
hang about, nor tangle with each 
other. 

GloxineaSf AcJdm^nes, Gesnerasj 
all showy plants, must be fre- 
quently watered; wait only for the 
surface to be dry, but those in 
flower must be kept out of the 
way of the syringe. The White 
Achimenes is the most difficult' 
to keep clear of spots, for the 
least touch spoils it. The Large 
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Puiple suffers from the thrip, 
which destroys the colour. Heat 
and moisture, occasional famiga- 
tion, and, before the flowers come 
out, smart s;pn^ing, generally 
prevent the mischief. 

Ixoras should be syringed until 
some of the flowers open, when it 
must be discontinued. If the bug 
attacks the plant, a brush and warm 
soapsuds can alone remove it ; and 
unless instantly cleaned, it will 
destroy the foot-stalks of the 
flower-buds, and totally spoil the 
bloom. 

For watering and syringmg, take 
the chill off the water by putting 
half-a-pint or so of water m)m the 
boiler mto the water-pot. 

Cuttings may be taken from any 
plants tliat offer shoots in a proper 
state ; that is, shoots an inch to two 
inches long from where they come 
out of the old wood. 

The house should not be below 
66° at night, and if it be kept 
moist, it may be 90° by day; but 
air may be always given to lower 
it to 80°, but not below. 

AH the plants throughout the 
house should be often examined 
to see that none are pot-bound, or 
water-logged, or too dry; see 
that the drainage is clear, and 
that the roots have room to 
grow. 

Cleanliness is everything in the 
Stove; neither bug nor scale, 
green-fly nor red spider must 



have a day's peace, or they will 
give you a wects work. 

Rooted Cuttings^ojiSA be potted 
off into three-inch pots; and an? 
young plants that have filled their 
present pots with roots must be 
removed to others a size luger. 
The more forward ones may want a 
change of pots, for they do no 
good after the pot is full of roots 
until they are meased. 

Seedling Amaryllisma.y be shifted 
as soon as they fill their pots with 
root, and, like the more mature 
bulbs, be kept soingwith heat and 
moisture till me yellow tops of 
their leaves indicate that they 
want rest. 

Seedling Plants of all the Stove 
kinds should be pricked out from 
the seed pots or pans, into four- 
inch pots, round the sides only; 
any that have been so disposed of, 
and grown so as to touch each 
other, may be potted singly in 
three-inch pots, watered to settle 
the earth about the roots, and 
grown for a time near the light. 

Specimen Plants in a more ad- 
vanced growth should be examined 
to see the state of their roots, 
because thej want room, and 
must have it to keep them in 
health. 

The fringe must never be idle 
in the ^ve ; heat and moisture 
agrees with everything while 
growing, but we must avoid allow- 
ing the flowers to be splashed. 



CONSERVATORY. 



Op the many subjects that are 
subservient to the gardener for the 
decoration of the Conservatory, 
there are none more useful than 



the Rose, which, cultivated in j^ts 
in the same way as for forcing, 
can be removed in or out as ther 
lose or retain their beauty, ana 
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the great variety of colour that 
often renders it one of the most 
important plants in the garden. 
Dwarfs, in the front of the 
borders, plnnged with their pots, 
and standards farther back, give 
a beauty and a fragrance be- 
yond measure charming. Balsains 
diversify the colours and habit ; 
Ck)ckscombs, quite different in 
character from everything ; Scarlet 
Geraniums, always rea(fy, and of 
all heights and sizes; verbenas 
of many colours, either formally 
grown on wire frames, or hanging 
over the sides of the pots; Dahlias 
of the colours most needed as 
a contrast to what is already in 
the place — yellows, whites, and 
scarlets in particular ; various an- 
nuals in pots. — The whole garden, 
indeed, seems ready to afford 
something for the Conservatory. 

Some taste must be exercised 
in grouping these numerous sub- 
jects ; contrast does a good deal; 
uniformity and symmetry in the 
groupings, and some skill in the 
adaptation of the heights, that all 
may be seen to advantage, are 
absolutelvnecessaiy. All the beau- 
ties of all the houses would fail 



to interest a visitor if they were 
jumbled in without order and 
neatness. Contrive that any of 
the stove plants that may happen 
to be in bloom, shall be put in 
the most sheltered parts, free from 
draughts of air ; and do not put 
two plants whose flowers are the 
same colour together ; contrive to 
preserve in every part a lively 
contrast in the groups, whether 
they be on stands or snelves or on 
the ground; and so dispose the 
plants that the flowers may be 
ludiciously distributed over the 
DuUding. 

Remove everything as it gets 
past its prime ; for there must be 
nothing m second-rate order. The 
convemence of pot culture even 
for the borders will be found in 
every change, because, with a little 
forethought, one set of plants can 
alwavs be prepared to succeed 
another. We need hardly repeat 
our hints as to cleanliness, care 
in watering, regulating the climb- 
ing plants, removing afl the flowers 
as soon as they begin to fade on 
the plants, and clearing away all 
the petals and leaves that fall, and 
onttmg away old stems. 



GEEENHOUSE. 



The principal tenants of this 
department wtHI be Balsams got 
forward in the forcing-ground, and 
brought here when flie regular 
winter occupants are turned out ; 
they keep a brilliant appearance 
among a few subjects that keep 
their places. These require waters 
ing daily, fomigating sometimes, 
shading always — ^that is, shading 
from tne mia-hours of sunshine. 



By paymg some attention to the 
colours, tne Greenhouse may be 
so fornished with the different 
varieties of Balsam, as to present 
a much gayer scene than at any 
period of the year. 

The great collection of Green- 
house plants, now spending the 
summer months out oi doors, want 
just as much attention as they 
did in the house ; they are con- 
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STuning as mucli water, their 
roots are growing as fast, and fill 
their pots as soon ; they want as 
much shelter and shade, get into 
as much mischief if the £:ainage 
is stopped or the supply of water 
be neglected. 

The young Greenhouse plants, 
both seedlings and struck cut- 
tings, want potting or shifting; 
the larger plants now advancing ra- 
pidly towards specimens must be 
examined, by turning out the ball; 
and if the roots have filled the pot, 
a larger one substituted. Azalias 
and Acacias have pretty nearly 
finished their growth. Cuttings 
may be stiU taken off when any 
fresh shoots have come out that 
are not necessary for the beauty of 
a plant, and m^ be struck under 
a hand-glass. Every plant should 
be occasionally removed ; for the 
constant washing through of the 



soil fastens the pots to the ground, 
and, though it may not stop it, 
materially retards the drainage, 
which is unfavourable to a plant; 
for plants ought to be nearly dry 
before they are watered, and when 
the drainage is checked the soil 
is longer drying. 

When a plant has made its new 
wood, and set for bloom, it should 
have no more water from uncer- 
tain sources ; therefore, it is de- 
sirable to remove it somewhere 
under cover, that the supplv of 
moisture may be limited. "The 
whole collection should, therefore, 
be examined as to this one point, 
and care taken to treat them ac- 
cordingly. If this be not done, 
constant watering or much rain 
will set them growing again; then 
the wood may not penect itself, the 
plant will be more tender, and the 
oloom for the next season spoiled. 



HEATH STRUCTURES. 



The plants here should be as 
open as out of doors, with the ad- 
vantage of being able to shade 
them in the hottest part of the 
day. Attention to the watering 
and shading is all that is required 
for the established plants, except 
at the season for shifting, which 
should not be done when the 
plant is in full growth. 

Among the rising generation, 
great care must be taken in every 
stage from the cutting-pot. When 
cuttings are well-rooted, they 
should be potted in a compost of 
two-thirds peat, rubbed through 
a coarse sieve, and one-third loam 
from rotted turves, whichisone-half 



pure loam, and the other half 
vegetable mould, formed by the 
rotting of the grass and fibre. If 

Jrou have reason to believe the 
oam is poor in this respect, let it 
be made good by addmg to the 
loam one-half vegetable mould, 
before you measure it for use. 
Pot the small-rooted cuttings in 
thumb-pots (two and a half inches 
diameter), and keep them in the 
shade till established. Those which 
have been potted some time must 
be looked to, for they will require 
a shift to three-inch pots or sixties, 
and so upwards. Those which 
have been a few weeks in three- 
inch pots may want more room, 
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and this may be tke case all 
through the collection. 

When a Heath has done bloom- 
ing, and before it makes its new 
wood, is the time for pruning it 
into shape. Frequently, by judi- 
ciously shortening some of the 
branches, the plant may be thrown 
into better form; and in this ope- 
ration you have to consider what 
growth the new shoots will make, 
and cut the plant accordingly. 

The specimens that are in bloom 
must be shaded from the rays of 
the sun, three or four hours in 
the middle of the day, otherwise 
the season of flowering would be 
greatly shortened. 

In watering, the greatest cir- 
cumspection is reg^uired; too much 
is as Dad as too httle. The plant 



will not bear extremes; so that 
every plant should be examined 
before water is given. If it be 
already damp, it must not have 
any. If, too, the mischievous 
advice given in gardening books 
of modem dates oe followed, and 
the plants are given "a little 
water," a collection may be de- 
stroyed in two or three months. 
The watering must be regulated 
by the wants of the plant, which 
either requires the whole soil in 
the pot to be thoroughly wetted, 
or it wants none ; a plant can never, 
under any circumstances, want a 
little water; and this cannot be 
too strongly impressed on the 
mind. Seeolin^ must be treated 
like rooted cuttings, and undergo 
the same shifting. 



GERANIUM HOUSE. 



The whole of the plants may 
now be cut into a good form for 
breaking, and the cutl^mgs made 
the most of. There is plenty of 
time to strike them under a hand- 
glass in a shady border, or, if ex- 
posed, the glass itself shaded. 
The plants so cut back are to be 
left in the open air to break. 

In cutting back Geraniums due 
regard must be had to the shape 
of the plant, and proper allowance 
made for the probable new growth. 

The rooted cuttings and ad- 
yandng plants must receive atten- 
tion to their requirements; potting 
and shifting must go on. 

If the plants that were cut 
down last month have begun to 
break, they may be shaken out, 
the roots trimmed, and be re- 
Dotted in as small a sized pot as 



will well contain them; they then 
take up less room in the nouse, 
and feel the benefit not only of 
the fresh soil in which they luxu- 
riate at first, but in every shift 
th^ have. 

If any seedlings have been 
selected for increase, let every 
cutting be taken care of, and the 
plant itself be trimmed into good 
form for a specimen. Seedlings 
of the last spring sowing must be 
potted when h^^e enough, but 
they may remain m the pots they 
were first pricked out in, until 
they touch each other, then pot 
them singly into three-inch pots. 

Booted cuttings may be potted 
into three-inch pots, and those 
which are advancing may perhaps 
want a shift all through; this can 
only be told by turning out one or 
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two of the balls to look at. The 
best soil, for ordinair healthy 
growth, is two-thirds loam from 
rotted turves, and one-third rot- 
ten dung from a cucmnber-bed, 
thorongmy decomposed. 



Pick the ripened seeds now being 
saved; for when it begins to ripen, 
the seeds % away rapidly, nnless 
secured: for this purpose, thev 
must be examined daily, and 
picked over. 



CAMELLIA HOUSE. 



This may now be prepared for 
the reception of its usual tenants. 
Let it be thoroughly cleaned, the 
woodwork painted if necessary, 
fdl the glass set to rights, and the 
whole put in good order. 

The Gamemas will be as well 
out of the wet as in it, perhaps 
better under cover than otherwise ; 
they have set their bloom, and 
should have shade and shelter, 
and their watering properly at- 
tended to; they might set off 



growing again if left to the sun 
and rains. 

They may be placed in the house 
as the place most convenient to wait 
on them in; but if there be shade 
and shelter out of doors, they 
would be quite as well there, u 
the season should set in wet, it 
will be better to get them under 
cover; but there is in reality 
nothing required but the most 
ordinary treatment all this month 
and next. 



WINDOW GAilDENING. 



This amounts to selecting the 

Slants that look best in the win- 
ow, and giviuj^ those that we 
winter the benent of the open air. 
Balsams are showr, but thej 
want water daily; Jmgnonette is 
a favourite. Stocks are in good 
order. Sweet Peas in bloom, and 
an endless variety of annuals will 
be flowering all the month. 

For the treatment of Heaths, 
Geraniums, Camellias, and the 
like, consult the several heads ^ 
because the window is, in fact, 
the substitute for the several 



houses, and the plants grown 
there want the same treament as 
they would in their respective 
houses. 

Wardian Cases ore rather con- 
nected with this department of 
gardening; and they succeed best 
when treated as if they were small 
greenhouses, the glass kept dean, 
the draina^ kept open, wateriiu; 
supplied wen necessary, and air 
given on mild days, if {he air he 
pure. If they are in London, or 
a large maniuacturing town, the 
closer they are kept the better. 



SEPTEMBER. 



PLEASURE GROUND AND SHRUBBERY. 



Thesb is nothing more to be 
done tliis month than has been 
already recommended, unless the 
fall of the leaf commences, which 
if there be a frost is inevitable ; 
and then to keep the Lawn clean 
is almost impossible ; for, before 
it is swept all over, the part done 
first will nave been covered again. 
However, it should be swept 
daily. It is in consideration of 
this, that we object to planting 
deciduous trees upon dressea 
ground. Still in high winds the 
kaves fly a long way; but scarcely 
any distance will quite secure a 
Lawn from this autumnal plague. 
The mowing and cleaning up must 
go on as before. 

Flowers in the borders among 
the shrubs want but little atten- 
tion ; but if the Dahlias and Holly- 
hocks are at all exposed they 
must be suj)ported. 

The various shrubs and trees 
should be occasionallv looked 
over ; particularly all plants that 
have Been worted upon other 
stocks; and if any shoot or sucker 
has started, it should be removed, 
because it cannot be too often 
repeated, that the stock is gene- 
rally so much stronger than the 
head worked upon it, that when 
it once gets a start unmolested 
for a time, it will take so much 
nourishment from the variety 
worked on it, that it becomes at 



first almost stationary; and if the 
stock gets a second season of 
growth, it will destroy the head 
altogether. Roses worked on 
Briars are very apt to lose by the 
growth of the stock; for it never 
seems to give up the struggle ; 
whereas fruit trees, and many 
other subjects, are rarely hurt by 
the growfii of the stock. Rhodd- 
den£x)iis worked on the Ponticum 
stock would be liable to the 
growth of the stock below the 
working, and all the Thorns (Cra- 
tseeus). Scarlet Horse-chestnut, 
and a few other subjects, are also 
liable to suffer from the growth of 
the stock ; and unless the gardener 
looks over all these worked sub- 
lects frequently, he is liable to 
lose his pets. Suckers from the 
root are more likely to be over- 
looked than a growth high up the 
stock; and, therefore, every one 
should be taken off not merely on 
the surface of the ground, but dug 
for and cut off as close to the 
root as possible. 

On the " off days," when no 
mowing goes on, a good many 
Daisies, Dandelions, and Butter- 
cups may show bloom: that is the 
time to scoop them out by the 
root, and fill un the holes with 
road sand ; the oest of all things 
to make a level surface, because 
grass will spring up from it, and 
it is soon covered. 
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Shrubs and Trees in bloom. — 
Arbutus, Altluea, Broom, Cle- 
matis, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, 



Passion Flower, Pomegranate, 
Eoses, Laurustinns, Spirseaa, and 
a few things out of season. 



THE FLOWER GAEDEN. 



Anmials. — Many of the late- 
sown and planted subjects are 
now in fine bloom, or coming into 
flower, and want no other atten- 
tion than cleaning and stirring the 
ground about them, and pulling 
up any that are too close together, 
for light and air are essential 
Those past bloom should be pulled 
out, and their places occupied 
with something else. Nothing 
is better for tms than Chrysan- 
themums turned out of their pots. 
It is important that everything 
past bloom, and out of condition, 
must be cut down or taken away. 
The Dahlia, turned out of pots, m 
a forward state, is excellent for 
replenishing the beds and borders. 

Auriculas in the flower-borders 
and beds are confined to the com- 
mon sorts ; but they may be parted, 
and planted out to grow strong, 
either in small beds, or in different 
parts of the border. The show 
and stage varieties are in their 
pots and frames. 

Carnations and Piccotees have 
by this time ripened their seeds, 
or nearly enough done so to re- 
quire constant watching, and the 
layers have all rooted. When by 
lilting one or two you are con- 
vinced of this, cut them off, dig 
them up with a knife or piece of 
hard wood, and pot them two in a 
four or five-incn pot, and take 
them to the frame ground to be 
properly sheltered from the sun, 
audT protected against beating 



rain. If there be any short growth 
of ^ass about the old plants, 
earth them up, cut down the Ions 
flower-stems, and regulate the bed 
in which they are growing, or 
carefully take them up with a ball 
of earth at their roots, and plant 
them closer together, or pot them 
off; sink the roots deep enou^ 
for the base of the shoots to be in 
the soil. Pot off seedlings. 

Chrysanthemskms, — These may 
have occasionally a watering with 
Hquid manure; it will give them 
strength, but only once to three 
times of plain watering. Those 
intended lor cut blooms must not 
be allowed to grow any side- 
shoots; all the strength must be 
thrown into the flower intended 
to be shown, all other buds must 
be taken away. Those in pots, in- 
tended for specimens, must be 
shifted if their roots touch the 
sides of the pot. Where any 
small plants are wanted in flower, 
the tips of branches may be bent 
down, and layered even after the 
flower-buds show; peg them down 
at the third joint firom the top,, 
makin^a slight incision just below,, 
and shtting the stem tnrough the 
joint about half-way through the 
stem, rather under tnan over; cut 
off the portion below the joint of 
the first slip, and peg it down in a 
three-inch pot, there to remain 
a fortnight or three weeks: when 
rooted, it may be cut away from 
the parent, and this will flower 
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less than six inches high. Great 
liberties may be taken with the 
Chrysanthemum. It is very hardy 
when p>lanted in the ^ound, but 
frost will injure them m pots, be- 
cause it penetrates the sides, 
where the tender points of the 
roots are. If, therefore, plants 
in pots are to be grown and 
bloomed out of doors, they should 
be sunk in the ground. 

Clematis. — ^The autumn-flower- 
ing Clematis, whether trained up 
a wall, over an arbour, or trellis, 
or covered way, or in front of a 
house, the fastenings must be 
looked to, for the growth and bloom 
together are very heavy, and will 
frequently disturb some of the ties 
or naOs. 

Dahlias. — This month the 
flowers are abundant, the growth 
rapid, the stems and branches 
very brittle, and the wind often 
powerful; consequently additional 
stakes should be put where they 
are necessary ; none of the branches 
must be allowed to sustain their 
own weight ; they must be assisted, 
every branch must be supported 
by ties reaching one or other of 
the stakes. It is the fashion to 
shade the flowers with pots. A 
flat square board about ten inches 
across, with a hole in the centre, 
and a slit reaching from the edge 
to the hole, is supported by legs 
at the comers, or by any means 
that wUl hold it steady m a flat 
position; the stem of the bud 
intended to be relied on is put 
through this slit till it reaches the 
centre hole, and the table is sup- 
ported at such a height as will 
suit the flower. This slit is then 
stopped up with moss, or cotton, 
or hemp; and the bud, then above 
the board in the centre, but close 



down, is then covered with a 
flower-pot, or other opaque cover, 
or some kind of shade. This is 
done with a double motive; it 
protects the flower from sun and 
wet, and the cover fitting close to 
the board prevents the intrusion 
of earwigs or other enemies, which 
would otnerwise destroy the hopes 
of the esJiibitor. The best con- 
trivance we have seen, and which 
we suggested so long ago as 184:3, 
in a treatise for the Gardener and 
Practical Florist, is a flower-pot 
with the bottom chipped out; for 
when it was desirable to have light, 
it was covered with a glass, and 
when darkness was preferred, a 
tile was used. These coverings, 
and all the trouble belonging to 
them, were only valuable as pre- 
venting injury from insects; for, 
although covering up preserved 
the flowers from neavy rains and 
burning sun, and prevented any 
sudden check from cold winds and 
falling frosts, yet the flowers so 
brou^t up were not so brilliant, 
nor would they travel so well as 
those grown in the -free air, and 
merely shaded from the sun by a 
slight paper umbrella at some ois- 
tance from the bloom. In gen- 
tlemen's gardens and well-kept 
establishments, these shades and 
coverings would not be tolerated; 
and none but exhibitors would 
put up with the ugly apparatus in 
use. When we suggested cover- 
ing with aflower-poc, before many 
of the present race of growers 
were even known, we wrote for 
exhibitors only; and even now, 
the most successful exhibitors act 
almost entirely upon the directions 
we gave from 1832 to 1843. 

Tne Dahlia, as we all know, is 
contmually growing and blooming; 
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and, consequently, if left; to itself, 
would soon be an immense plant, 
with a thicket of small weakly 
shoots; therefore it is necessary 
to stop them at some point, and the 

Eeriod for stopping is when the buds 
id fair to be good flowers, then all 
growth beyond the selected flower 
must be stopped; side-shoots, ex- 
cept here ana there a strong one, 
should be taken off; all the buds 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the flower should be removed, 
and this treatment should be ob- 
served with every branch. Weakly 
shoots, and those growing inwards, 
should be cut away; they only 
damage the plant, and keep out 
light and air. Towards the end 
of the month, we naturally expect 
frost ; sometimes we have it severe 
enough to kill the foliage much 
earlier. They are no longer safe; 
the moisture of the plant descends 
to the bottom of the hollow stem, 
and soon destroys the collar of the 
root or tuber. Hence, hundreds 
of roots, sound to look at, have 
not an eve left alive to break, and 
many tuoers rot altogether. We 
have found that the best way of 
preserving the roots good is to 
lift them directly the foha^ is 
spoiled, cut off the plant to leave 
three inches of stem, and drain 
them dry in the house by placing 
them all stems downwarc^ so that 
there may be no poison left to eat 
away the collars. Seedling Dahlias 
must be watched; thrown away, 
if no better than we have already; 
and if any seem worthy of another 
trial, save them as carefully as you 
do the named flowers, and, if 
possible, more carefully. 

Delphiniums, when out of bloom, 
may be cut down pretty nearly to 
the ground; but in all cases a bit 



should be left standinff, for the 
plant disappears all the winter. 
Some, however, leave the stems 
standing, and the particular height 
is made to indicate what they are. 
Seedlings should be planted in 
beds, or where they are to bloom. 

Fuchsias, — ^All those in the open 
ground are liable to be out ofi^by 
firost, so that if any are intended 
to be saved they should becarefolly 
potted up by the middle of the 
month; generally speakicu^, they 
are not worth the trouble, Eecaose 
young ones can be made to suppfy 
their places; at all events, we may 
conflne our care to any particukr 
favourites. These should be taken 
up with all their roots, and be 
potted at once in such pots as will 
afford good room for their roots. 

Herbaceous PlatUs.—^ these 
there are so many varieties, and 
comparatively so few worth culti- 
vating, that collections are eut of 
fashion ; but as many are out oi 
bloom, the stems should be cut 
down; each family may be cut 
to a different height, so that the 
stems, by their appearance, may 
indicate what they are. Urns the 
Phloxes may be one heidht, the 
Aconites another, the Delphiniums 
a third, Campanulas a fourth, and 
so on; but it is much neater to cut 
everything close down to the 

gound,andadoptlabels. Seedling 
erbaceous Plants maybe planted 
out, if not done before. 

Hollyhocks are now past their 
prime in some places, but in 
others in full beauty. The thin- 
ning of the buds has already been 
taken care of, we presume, and 
little is left to do now but con- 
tinuing to keep them all to one 
height, by taking off the tops that 
go beyond the intended cdevatioD. 
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Unifonnity of height is of the 
E greatest consequence in a collec- 
I 4don» whether they are planted 
I together in a quarter of the garden, 
: or distributed about the beds and 
I l)orders. When the blooms decay, 
I take away the petals, that they 
r may not rot the seed — ^that is, if 
I there is any desire to save it; but 
I no force must be used, because, 
i unless the petals come away with- 
I out any enort to detach them, 
they will not have done their 
I office. Seedling Hollyhocks, if 
r not finally planted out where they 
I are to winter, must be disposed of 
[ at once, that they may be estab- 
lished before the bad weather sets 
in. If, however, they are already 
in beds, they had better remain 
without movmg. 

Honeysuckles and Jasmines, like 
other cumbing plants, want some 
looking to as respects the dispo- 
sition of their new growth, and 
the security of all their fastenings. 
Fansies can be kept as a leadmg 
feature, blooming eight months of 
the year in the open ground, by 
constantly taking off the side- 
shoots, and striking them under a 
hand-glass, in the open border; 
when a bed comes into flower it 
is time to plant out another bed, 
and kfiioxe that is gone, plant a 
third, and perhaps the sooner 
rooted cuttings are planted where 
they are to bloom, tne better they 
flower. When a bed of Pansies 
is past its prime, it may be cut 
back, and it will bloom again. 
Seedlings must be examined, and 
the common-place ones given or 
thrown away, as fast as the flowers 
are developed. Those intended 
for potting should be potted now. 
Perennials of all the sorts not 
mentioned, and that are orna- 



mental in gardens, ou^ht to be 
parted if too large, ana the frag- 
ments planted to grow strong. 
Seedling Perennials must be placed 
where they are to winter before 
the end of the month. 

Phloxes must be cut down when 
they have done flowerinff, unless 
the seed be required, but late ones 
have not yet done blooming; the 
taller ones must be supported, if 
in exposed situations. Seedlings 
must DC got into their winter quar- 
ters, whether it be pots, or in abed ; 
wherever there is convenience, 
they should be potted, because, 
though a hardy family, there may 
be some less robust than others 
among seedlings, and they cannot 
be so strong as established kinds. 

Piccotees. — See Carnations, for 
they are in all their wants and 
habits similar. 

Pinks. — Pot off in three-inch 
pots all those intended to be win- 
tered in frames, one plant in a pot. 
Plant out all intended to be 
flowered in beds, and see that they 
are planted firmly, and watered in. 
Let the beds be well trodden 
before planting; seedlings also 
should be planted in beds. The 
ordinary phm is to plant them in 
four-feet beds, six inches apart 
every way, but for show they must 
be a foot apart every way, to make 
room for shades. 

Polyanthuses. — ^Hoe the ground 
between the plants, to loosen it 
and let air in to the roots. Look 
well after snails and slugs, and 
trap them if troublesome; cab- 
bage-leaves laid down will entice 
them from almost anything, and 
some will be found under them 
every mominff, till they are alto- 
gether cleared off. Seedlings, if 
not planted out before, must bo 

Q 
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nowplacedin their winter quarters, 
whemer it be in the open ground, 
or under a wall, or in pots: but 
many of those who show Poly- 
thuses in pots, grow them in the 
open ground, and pot them up; 
and it is difficult, thou^ not im- 
possible, to get them upas strong 
m pots as in the open ground. 

Primroses of the double kinds 
are not quite so robust as Poly- 
anthuses, but the sii^le ones are 
more instead of less hardy. The 
double should be in a warmer part 
of the ground, well sheltered. 

Ranunculuses should be looked 
over in the store-bags or boxes, 
lest mildew shouldattackthem, and 
get too strong a hold of them. If 
tnere be any appearance of it, they 
should be brusiied clean, and dried 
in the sun ; the bag or box should 
also be dried. 

Boses. — ^Look well after suckers 
from the roots, and side branches 
from the stocks, of all the standards 
and worked varieties; examine 
them strictly, that no growth of 
the stock may escape notice. As 
the heads are heavy, and the wind 
has great power, look well to the 
fastenings and the soundness of 
the stakes, that they may be suffi- 
cient to get through the winter ; 
if the branches have grown very 
long, it will be well to shorten them. 

Stocks. — ^If you are curious in 
saving seed, continue to remove 
every bit of growth, except the 
swelling of the first few pods that 
set. 

Tulips. — ^Examine them in the 
boxes at your leisure hours, that 
you may correct all that are 
wrong; look to your book in 
which you have made your re- 
marks on the bloom of last year; 
take out the condemned bull». 



and replace them with others 
better adapted for their places. 
Let the bed be dug out by the 
middle of the month, and the 
stuff be turned over a few times, 
to sweeten it, unless you are pre- 
paring new; the bed ou^ht to be 
turned out two feet six inches 
deep, and witii three feet of good 
soil, it will be six inches above the 
ordinary surface. New loam from 
rotted turfs is the best possible 
soil for the Tulip; it is the same 
as two-thirds plain loam, and 
one-third of kaf-monld. 

Violets may still be potted for 
the forcing-ground. 

GEITBBAL B£1CABKS. 



The hoe must be busy all this 
month, and if the weather be wet, 
hand-weeding must be resorted to. 
The gravel walks wiU give their 
full share of trouble; me weeds 
in gravel are feur more difficult to 
get rid of than those in the bo^ 
aer, and far worse in appearance. 
The borders will look very shabby 
unless all the plants past thor 
prime are removed, or cat dowB 
to neatness; where there are bare 
places, if there be nothing else to 
nil up with, use dwarf po^ 
eve^reens; for the various kiiids 
of HoUy, Acuba, Firs, Laurels, 
Laurusnnus, &c., would lode in- 
teresting. Trim box edging and 
fenerally brush up and make tiie 
est of everything; ga^er the 
seeds of whatever you are saving. 
Flowers in Bloom. — ^African sjmI 
Erenoh Marigolds, Asters,Balsam8, 
Campanulas, Candy Tufb, India 
Pink, Convolvulus, Dahlias, HoDy- 
hocks, Larkspurs, Lupins, Core- 
opsis, Stocks, Sunflowers, Sweet 
Peas, Zinneas, Nemophylas, Gol- 
linaiasy Pansies, MignoiM^te^ to 
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Artichokey Globe. — These are 
still in season. Keep the groimd 
clear of weeds ; and wnen yon have 
had all the heads, cut the plant 
down, and let the offsets have all 
the strengtL 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. — Keep 
this crop clean till next month, 
when they mnst be taken up and 
preserved in a dry cool place for 
use. 

AapatAgus. — ^Keep the beds from 
prodncinff weeds ; puU them out 
on the nrst appearance; nothing 
but the Asparagos itself must be 
on the beds. 

Beans, Broad. — Clear off any 
that are left on the ground, and 
dig and dress the soil directly, 
ready to receive anything. 

Beans, French. — As Qie early 
crops are done with, let the ground 
be got ready for other crops. 

Beans, French Dwarf. — These 
only require careful ana frequent 
gathering, that none may get too 
old, in which case they must oe left 
for seed, or thrown away with the 
haulm. Saying seed is not a pro- 
fitable step unless the sort be 
new or scarce, or the place dis- 
tant from a seedsman. 

Beansy Scarlet — K these be 
supported by sticks, see that the 
shoots are properly directed; but 
they may profitably be stopped 
at half the usual height, and 
all the shoots stoppea at the 
third joint; the beans are then 
within reach, the crop more cer- 
tain, and much more easily gar 
thered. If grown without stic^ 
you continue to stop from the 
first to the last ; the leading shoot 
is stopped above the third joint, 



and all subsequent or lateral shoots 
are stopped Devond the second. 
In gathering these, the plants 
must be lifted from the ground; 
for most of the crop will be found 
undemeatL 

Beetroot wants but to be kept 
dean, and have plenty of room. 
If two roots are too close together, 
pull one of them at once. L^ 
no crop be crowded; but above 
all, sucn as swell in the ground. 

Borecole, or Kale, or Bagged 
Jack, or Scotch Kale; for this 
vegetable goes by all these names; 
if planted out too thick should 
be thinned, by removing every 
alternate one, or, perhaps, two ^ 
every three. When this is much 
curled, it is a handsome, hardy, and 
valuable crop; frequently affording 
a dressing of good greens in those 
winters which kill all others. The 
vari^ated Kale is beautiful, and 
is more fleshy and tender than the 
green curled. Plant out more. 

BrocoU. — All the sorts want 
the hoe, the distances r^ulated, 
the ground loosened and cleaned. 
The tops of the sprouting sort, if 
any be drawn out to male room^ 
may be eaten, the other part 
thrown to the dung-heap. If you 
have room, plant out more of aH 
the sorts. 

Brussels Sprouts. — Let the hoe 
be passed among these plants, to 
loosen the surface; and if they 
are planted too thick, remove 
some, and plant them elsewhere if 
they are wanted. If t];iey axe not 
wanted, the tops will make a 
capital dressing, and the stems 
may be thrown away ; but if you 
' have room, plant them out. 

Q2 . 
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Cabba£/e. — ^At the end of the 
work we shall give lists of all the 
best fruits, flowers, plants, and 
vegetables; and, therefore, we say 
but little of sorts in the calendar 
of operations. It is impossible to 
overrate the value of this ve^- 
table ; from its very infancy to its 
old age, it is useful in all its 
stages. Many a rood of ground 
would be idle if it were not for 
keeping a quantity of Cabbage 
plants always in hand by frequent 
sowings. A pinch of seed should 
be got in this month, to follow 
that in August ; for the seed is 
no object, and the plants may be^ 
Every bit of vacant ground may 
be filled with it, even if it have 
to be cleared in a few weeks ; for 
they are sure to be large enough 
to eat in a short time. All Cab- 
bage crops that are coming for- 
ward are the better for hoeing 
and earthing. As fast as Cab- 
bage are cleared away the stumps 
should be removed, unless m- 
tended to stand for a second crop; 
for, if only one sprout be allowed 
to grow, it will be a Cabbage no 
.worse, though somewhat smaller 
than the first. Plant out more at 
any period of the month. 
. Cabbages for Pickling are now 
coming to neart ; loosen the soil 
and draw some up to the smallest, 
that is to say, the most backward 
crop. 

Car doom have only to be earthed 
up tiU sufficiently blanched, and 
then cut for table ; but they are of 
little estimation now. 

Carrots, — As these are fit to 
puU, and still grow larger, let all 
.that are drawn be so managed as 
to leave the others wide apart. 
The keepinff of a Carrot through 
the winter depends greatly on tne 



growth and the particular season 
or age at taking iq>. If well 
matured, the Cairot wiU keep in 
any damp ood place, merd^ 
padced in light earth or suri. u. 
too young, they shiivel; if too 
old, th^ are woody. 

CauUfiowen. — ^lliose whidi are 
turning in their flowers must be 
watch^ and the leaves broken 
down to keep off the sun and 
rain as before; prick out all the 
young plants sown last month, as 
soon as they are hxw^ enoi^ 
not much more than tnree inc£es 
apart; for they will have to be 
removed for their winter quarters, 
and tiiev ought to be pricked out 
where they can be protected. 

Celery. — The rows already 
planted will rec^uire frequent 
earthing, always m dry weather, 
and care must be taken to keep 
the crumbs of the soil from get- 
ting into the heart of the plant 
If there be any left in the store 
beds, plant it out in rows on 
the level ground two feet apart, 
and constantly earth it as it 
grows. It will be quite large 
enough for soups and salads, and 
may be useful when the best is 
gone. It will grow enough to 
Blanch six inches high. 

Chives may be parted in autumn 
as well as spring, if increase be 
wanted. Chives are in demand 
when onions are scarce, diiefly for 
salads ; and as it is the leaf in- 
stead of the root that is chiefly 
wanted, it is always in season. 

Coleworts are a distinct family 
of Cabbage, which heart when 
a very small size, or do not 
heart at alL We have already 
mentioned the two sorts now in 
use, although Cabbage plants have 
.almost superseded uie true Goler 
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vort. In nineteen cases out of 
twenty the same seed that pro- 
duces the full-sized Cabba^ is 
arrested in its growth by oeing 
pulled up and bunched for market, 
or eaten at home as greens. The 
Hosette Colewort, a very distinct 
sort, is a miniature Cabbage of ex- 
cellent quality, and the Hardy 
Green is TaLued because it stan& 
a good deal of hard weather. We 



tion; and some consider' the herb 
garden a most important part of 
their establishment. Thejmaybe 
well divided, however, mto two 
classes. The first, all those use^' 
for culinary purposes and salads, 
and which snould be grown in 
all gardens. Basil, Burnet, Chervfl, 
Fennel, Marjoram, Mint, Parsley, 
Sage, Savo^, Sorrel, Tarragon, 
Thyme, are of this description. 



have already recommended the and may all be raised from seed, 
"* ' ' ^ • • " ' ■ ' j^jj^ planted in beds, though the 

perennials may be propagated by 
slips, and some pams should be 
taken to gather and drj them for 
winter use; at least such of them as 
cannot be had in the winter : Basil, 
Marjoram, Mint, Sage, Savory, 
and Thyme, should never be ne- 
glected. We have seenbothFennel 
and Parsley dried and powdered 
and preserved in wide-mouthed 
bottles; and we believe everything 
could be so preserved that is of 
use for flavouring soups and made- 
dishes. Angelica, Balm, Borage,- 
Lavender, Kosemary, Rue, are 
less in demand, but are grown by 
some for various purposes. If a 
department of the garden be laid 
out for herbs, it is as well to culti- 
vate a Httle of everything likely to 
be wanted in a family ; but many 
that used to be ffrown for salads 
have been completely superseded 
by the improvement of the Let- 
tuce and better subjects, in the 
same way that the Artichoke and 
Cardoon are almost thrown by, to 
make room for greatly improved 
vegetables. This is the last month 
that can be calculated upon for 
drying all the herbs required for 
winter. There are two opinions 
as to the period for gathering 
herbs. We recommend them to 
be gathered aad dried before 



true Cabbage plants to be planted 
tiiick, and to be withdrawn when 
large enough for greens, leaving 
the rest to cabbage at proper 
distances. 

Com Salad, Cress, American 
and Garden, with all other Salad 
herbs: the first to stand the 
winter, the other for use as soon 
as it is large enough, may be 
sown. 

Cress, Water. — ^Nothing is more 
simple than the cultivation of this 
favourite vegetable; aUit reauires 
is two or three inches of ricn soil 
covered with an inch of water. If 
a running stream, so much the 
better: but a stagnant puddle' 
will grow them somehow. They 
shouM always be in an inch or 
two of water all the summer and 
autumn; but in winter they 
might be covered a considerable 
depth, and the top frozen over 
without the plant sufPering much. 

Endive. — ^Plant out the iSstfrom 
the seed-bed, if there be anj left; 
for it may be useful. Let it have 
a sloping south border if you can. 
Tie up or otherwise blanch the 
full-grown plants for immediate 
use. 

Herbs. — ^These comprise rather 
an extensive community, although 
many have gone out of use, except 
^or medicinal purposes anddistilla- 
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blooming. We fancv that, al- 
though they wantalittle more care 
in the drying, they are in better 
flayonr when full grown, but be- 
fore they bloom, when thev are 
full of sap ; and we have always 
acted on it. Others think that 
you can hardly gather them too 
late, and say they keep better. 
This is very true, if Doth are 
served alike, — simply gathered, 
bunched, and hung up ; for early 
gathered herbs would spoil, unless 
udd out to dry without heaping 
up, and bunched when they have 
nearly dried. Parsley and rennel 
are the most difficult to preserve; 
the former is hardly necessary, 
but the latter is wanted long be- 
fore it is to be had wimout 
forcing. 

Leeks. — ^Earth up as you would 
Celery, but not quite so high. 

Lettuce. — More may be sown at 
the beginning of the month, and 
all the sorts may be planted out, 
80 long as there are any in the 
seed-bed. 

Onions, — Those sown in July 
must be hoed out to give them 
room. The general crop must be 
pulled, if not already harvested. 
They receive no good in the 
ground when the leaves have 
turned colour. Let them lie a 
day or two on the soil to dry welL 
Sow a few Welsh Onions if 
omitted last month, or for a 
double chance of winter Onions, 
if you have ah-eadv sown them. 

Parsnips. — ^Pull what you want 
for use where they are thickest ; 
it will do those that remain good, 
for they wiQ continue growing 
some time yet. 

Peas. — Clear off all those that 
have done bearing, and fill up the 
space with winter greens of some 



sort — you have abundant choice 
in the remains of the seed or 
store beds. Keep the Inrds off 
those intended for seed, and see 
that the tall kinds now in bearing 
are properiy supported wiu 
sticks. 

Radishes of the turnip kind may 
be grown just as long as md 
gardener likes to sow tfiem ; but 
few care about them so late as 
this month's sowing would give 
a crop. 

Savoys. — Plant out the last, if 
there be any still in the seed or 
store beds. 

Sea Kale. — If you intend seed- 
ing these, keep them dear of 
w^eds ; and when they have done 
their work and the leaves begin 
to decay, cut them down and 
clean the ground. If you desire 
to propagate, make cuttings from 
the root; but we prefer seedlings. 
It is quite possible to improve 
this now popular v^etable ; for, 
in a number of seedlmgs, we may 
find some more hardy and early 
than the rest, or lai^r, and in 
either case it would oe well to 
propagate the improved sorts. 
There is scarcely a Tcgetable 
more popular or more obedient 
to the forcing process than this ; 
and there should be some in every 
establishment. 

Sorrel, now so useful in salads, 
should hie parted for propagation, 
by the end of this month, or other- 
wise it must be deferred till the 
spring. 

Spinach. — Sow another crop of 
winter Spinach, and hoe out the 
first crop if large enough; they 
should eventually be left fall six 
inches apart. iSie difference be- 
tween this and the summer 
Spinach, is that the former affords 
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leaves at all times for months to- 
gether, while the latter is cut off, 
mt whole plant at once, as soon 
as it is large enough. It is to the 
so-called winter Spinach we are 
indebted for all we get in March, 
April, and May, sm the ronnd- 
leafed or summer Spinach follows 
it all the rest of the season. 

Turnips, — See that the last 
sown are well thinned out, and 
kept clear of weeds. 

G£K£BAL BEMABKS. 

One of the most important 
duties of the ^dener is never to 
let ground he idle, unless for 
a specific purpose. Let worn- 
out crops DC removed, and the 
ground oe immediately dug or 
trenched, and if necessary dressed. 
Let no weeds grow in the paths 
or allevs. Keep the edges of the 
pa<i clear and well defined; gene- 
rally this is managed by planting 
something as an edging. Li the 



kitchen garden. Strawberries and 
Parsley are employed in this 
office; but even these must be 
kept in bounds. The Parsley 
should be kept trimmed, and not 
allowed to run to seed; and 
Strawberries should be deprived 
of all their runners and coarse 
discoloured leaves. Peas-haubn 
makes an excellent litter, and 
should be saved for that purpose 
if possible ; but all the vegetation 
is as well burned and the ashes 
spread over the ground, as it is 
saved on the muck-heap to rot; 
with this point in favour of burn- 
ing, — ^it aestroys all the vermin 
and eggs of vermin. 

Things in Season or in Store, 
— ^Artichokes, Beans, Beetroot, 
Brocoli, Cabbage, Carrots, Cauli- 
flowers, Celery, Endive, Escha- 
lots, Garlic, Horseradish, Leeks, 
Lettuces, Mushrooms, Onions, 
Peas, Potatoes, Savoys, Spinach, 
Sprouts, Turnips. 



THE OBjCHAED AND FRUIT GAEDEN. 



The Fruit Garden and Orchard 
want attention to the most grati- 
fying part of the business, the 
gathermff of the crops; and the 
most temous part oi our duties, 
the defeat and destmction of living 
enemies. Wasps, ants, flies, birds, 
earwigs, caterpillars, and a long 
list of other marauders, almost 
baffle the efforts of the gardener, 
and insist on dividing the crops 
with him. The means at command 
are various, but unless used with 
untiring perseverance are inef- 
fectual. Birds must be shut out 
with netting, or scared away by 



noise. Earwig may be all de- 
stroyed by placmg lengths of bean- 
stalks all about the trees and at 
the root, and twice a day blow- 
ing them into half a pailful or 
watering-pot full of salt and water, 
but it must be done in earnest, 
and with a regularity like that of 
the clock. SnaQs and slugs may 
be taken with cabbage-leaves laia 
on the ground, but tney must be 
examined and cleared at least once 
a day. Ants must be traced to 
their nests, which must be covered 
a quarter of an inch thick with 
quicklime, and watered with a fine 
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rose. Wasps may be enticed into 
wide-mouthed bottles, hung in the 
neighbourhood of, but not among 
the fruit. These bottles should 
be half filled with beer and sugar ; 
but if the nests can be found, 
light brimstone and tow at one 
of the openings. The other being 
covered with a net, put a quart 
of quicklime into a gEdlon of water 
in a watering-pot, and, while it is 
hot, pour it through the net into 
the nest; they will not trouble 
you again. As to caterpillars, they 
must be caught and killed. 

Turning back, however, to the 
pleasant part of the business, fruit 
should be gathered on a dry day, 
and be as carefully laid m the 
baskets as if they were thin glass. 
The practice of (topping or throw- 
ing them in is destructive ; how- 
ever hard an apple or a pear may 
be, the slightest blow from even 
its own weight will cause that 
spot to rot, and it is not long in 
spreading. Most of the rotting 
oT fruit IS caused by apparently 
slight bruises, and very often by 
windy weather while on the trees. 
In storing them away, they ought 
to be laid singly on straw, with no 
second laver. They shoiild He in 
a cool place, and for a time be 
wiped dry two or three times a 
week. Of course this can only 
be done with very choice fruit, 
such as fine keeping pears and 
dessert apples. Wall-fruit should 
be gathered singly by hand without 
damaging the bloom, and be laid 
on moss, or some soft material, 
for its own weight on a hard sub- 
stance would bruise it. Look 
over the wall-trees, and see that 
all the usefoj wood is made fast, 
that the wind may not break any 
of it; the longer brandies that 



look fmitfol may be stopped with 
advantage. 

Strawberries should be planted 
now, using the strongest of the 
runners; and where permanent 
beds are not required, tne runners 
may be planted six inches apart 
in store beds. If Strawberries 
have been prepared for forcing by 
pegging the early runners down 
m pots, they may be cut off and 
repotted in six-inch pots of good 
strong soil, and placed where they 
can easily be watered in hot dry 
weather. - .. 

In Orchards, where the trees 
are old, advantage should be taken 
to prune off all dead wood, before 
the fall of the leaf makes all alike 
bare. Now, every dead twig on 
the whole tree can be seen, and it 
would be as well to cut below 
where it is dead, that nothing but 
healthy live wood may be left. 
If this were done in the spring or 
summer the wounds would bleed, 
but now there is no danger, though 
it is not a good time for general 
pruning, lou might set any 
youth to this work if he can use 
a knife and small saw, for he has 
only one thing to mind, the dead 
wood. 

It is a bad sign when the 
branches die at the extremities. 
The root has not enough nou- 
rishment for the whole, and this 
is most likely occasioned by the 
roots having reached the gravel or 
clay. In either case, if the fniit 
be choice, it will be well to dig 
down to the roots, and cut off bjxj 
tap that goes down into the ob^ 
jectionable soil; give the roots 
some good soil all round, and in 
another month prune the head 
half away to compensate for the 
loss of root; the chances are in 
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fayour of the life of the tree beinff 
prolonged, or its health estabHshea 
for a time at least. 

Titles on walls must have their 
growing shoots for next year's 
mdt fastened as they advance, to 
prevent the wind from blowing 
them about and damaging them. 
It is necessary on account of their 
bruising the fruit when left hang- 
ing about loose. Do not allow 
an^] of the branches to shade the 
fruit; but avoid faUing into a 
very common error, picking off 
leaves that shade it, because the 
leaves are of service; let the 
bunches take their chance in this 
matter; every leaf taken from 
the branch which holds the fruit 
does harm. Beyond attending to 



this, the Vine only requires to be 
kept clear of side shoots. If you 
bag the grapes, let it be with the 
hexagonal net made in Notting- 
ham; it scarcely excludes any 
light, but will keep out any insect. 
We have seen glasses to hang 
over fttvourite bunches. They 
may keep off a slight frost, but 
the frost that would injure a 
bunch of grapes would stop the 
Vine from doing it any more 
service, and check its growth alto- 
gether for the season. 

Fruits in season or in store. — 
Apples, Cherries, Currants, Fil- 
berts, Mulberries, Nectarines, 
Nuts, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Wal- 
nuts. 



THE NURSERY. 



Pbxdpagate by cuttings and 
layers all those trees, shruDs, and 
plants that are increased by those 
methods. In layering, spread out 
the branches all round the stool, 
and do not crowd them; better be 
content with a less number than 
have the layers too close to each 
other. 

Prepare a piece of ground for 
planting stocks where they are to 
be worked, that you may be ready 
to plant when they have done 
growing. 

All spare ground should be 
trenched or dug ready for trans- 
planting all such stock as have 
grown close together; a large por- 
tion of the nursery stock m this 
kingdom is spoiled by growing too 
long in one place, or too close to- 
gether. Where shrubs are nearly 
touching each other, it would be 



profitable to dig out every alter- 
nate plant, and plant it elsewhere, 
leaving the others plenty of room 
to grow all round ; whereas, if left 
another season, the lower portion 
would be spoiled. 

Let some beds be made, four 
feet wide, and be trodden and 
raked, for the purpose of planting 
out young seedhngs from their 
seed pans or seed beds, which 
small subjects it would be difficult 
to plant in loose ground, and they 
WQjdd not do so well. The beds 
will be none the worse for being 
rained on before they are used. 

Next month is the most im- 
portant for planting; but every 
preparation for it can be made 
now, especially getting ground 
ready for the reception of sub- 
jects in October, particularly those 
removed to give room. 
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PITS AND PBAMES. 



Auriculas, already in their places 
and established after potting, must 
haye as much air as possible in 
fine weather. Some yellow leaves 
may want picking off, and they 
should be all inspected, to see that 
the drain hole is open. Let none 
of the decayed leaves be dropped 
between the pots. 

jhalea Indica will abo be safer 
under such protection; for al- 
though they will stand a good 
deal of frost, it will cause tnem 
to cast their leaves and spoil their 
appearance. 

Camellias that have stood out 
in the grounds should now be 
removed to the pits, that they 
may be covered at night; for 
there is no security against frosts 
sufBiciently severe to make them 
cast their buds. 

Carnations dxAPiccotees, — The 
layers taken off rooted must be 
potted in plain loam from rotted 
turfs, or, if this cannot be had, in 
maiden loam two-thirds, and leaf- 
mould one-third, which is the 
nearest imitation. Let there be a 
pair of plants in each pot, oppo- 
site to each other and close to the 
edge. Place them in a frame; 
give a good watering, and close 
the frame for a day or two. 

Choice Verbenas, in the open 
ground, should be potted up now 
m pots suitable to the size of 
their roots, and be cut back to 
the size of the pot ; for as they 
shoot out new growth they must 
supply cuttings for increase. 

Cinerarias may be potted from 
their seed-pans, three in a four- 



inch pot at equal distances roaod 
the edge. The old plants of ap- 

Srovea sorts may be parted, if not 
one before, or, if they have beea 
and have grown so as to touoh 
each other, let them be potted off 
singly in three-inch pots. 

Geraniums required for stodc 
must be potted up from their 
out-of-door localities, and remain 
for a time in the frames. 

Fansies intended for pot cul- 
ture must be potted singly in 
three-inch pots. They are also 
useful to form beds with here- 
after, if any be left on hand after 
the number intended for pot-cul- 
ture is secured. 

Pinks should be potted in the 
same stuff as Carnations, in three- 
inch pots singly, or four-inch pots 
with a pair; and place them also 
in the frame. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses, to 
be grown in pots, must be potted 
singly in four-inch pots. 

Seedlings of all kinds, that will 
hardly in their young state bear 
the winter, must be potted and 
brought into the frames until pro- 
moted to the greenhouse. 

Li fact, the frames will protect 
anything until the time they 
should be in the greenhouse; and 
all dwarf subjects in pots will do 
as well in the frames as in any 
other situation. 

Seedlings of all kinds in pots 
should be no longer exposed to 
the chances of frost ; for it will 
penetrate the sides of the pot and 
do a good deal of harm. Any 
seedlii^s in pans, whether of 
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hardy plants or not, are safer in 
the frames or pits than they 
would be out ot doors. Many 
persons prefer automn to spring 
for sowing Polyanthuses and Au- 
riculas. In autumn sowing, the 
pans, or pots, or boxes, must be 
removed to the frame or pit; not 
only to protect them from frost, 
but also to enable us to regulate 
the quantity of water; for when 
seeds are once sown, they ought 
not to be allowed to dry. When 
they have once swelled and are 
afterwards dry again, the chances 
are greatly against their ffermi- 
nating at alL Many a seedsman 

gets blamed for bad seed, when 
le fault is in the grower; for 
they sow under favourable circum- 
stances, with the ground damp 
and in good order to set the seed 
swelling directly, but three or 
four days' burning sun and drying 
winds, after they have swelled 
(and when as many days' favour- 
able weather would nave seen 
them all above ground), will de- 
stroy them; for they will be like 
malt ; the germination will have 
commenced, and in that state 



dried. With any delicate seeds 
it is better to cover the surface 
with damp moss, and not remove 
it till the seeids have shown 
themselves. 

Pits and Frames are a sort of 
temporary barracks for every- 
thing they will hold, prior to 
placmg them permanently in their 
winter quarters. Even Straw- 
berry plsmts for forcing will ^am 
more strength when not subject 
to the chiik nights; but in all 
cases the glasses must be taken 
off, or pulled back and tilted up 
on all fine days. 

Some of tne frames must be 
devoted to subjects for forcing; 
particularly to bulbs ; but as tms 
IS more particularly mentioned in 
connexion with the forcing de- 
partment, we need not go further 
mto it now. 

The kitchen garden must, how- 
ever, borrow room for CauH- 
flowers to stand over the winter, 
and for salad herbs, lettuces, &c. ; 
and the flower garden must beg 
a frame or two for violets, to be 
prepared for forcing, or to remain 
for later blooming. 
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Cucumbers and Melons 
nearly the only subjects that re- 
quire attention in this department. 
tiew hot-beds may be made to 
b^;in by the time the others leave 
on; fresh lining may help the old 
ones, and if you have pegged 
down some of the young branches 
as directed; they will be in excellent 
order to start with. One advan- 
tage in plants so raised is, that^ 
you know your sort, which, after ' 



all is said and done, is more than 
you can say of seedling plants, 
for they will sport with aR the 
care you can give in the saving of 
the seed. Make these new beds 
as directed, and treat them as you 
have treated the others. The 
plants in the old beds continue 
tearing, but not so well, and the 
new ones will bring in their fruit 
to follow those now going past 
their prime. 
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Figs that have ripened one crop 
mil exhibit another, and after a 
moderate rest will go on a^ain, 
and swell the fruit tlutt is on tnem 
at almost every axil of a leaf. 

Feaches^ Nectarines, and Apri- 
eotij in houses to themselves, 
should be examined^ pruned, tied, 
washed, and regulated, as if they 
were on the walls out of doors. 
The only difference is in the season 
for doin^ this. Presuming them 
to have nad all the air as soon as 
their last fruit was ^thered, they 
will have been ripening their 
wood, and will be the sooner 
ready to start again. 

Tne Vines in all stages must 
be attended to as directed in 
former months, for even now 
you may have your Yines of dif- 
ferent seasons. The earliest 
should be withdrawn from the 
house when the fruit is off, and 
be tied up outside to ripen the 
wood. The next and the next 
should follow in turn, and each 
at their proper season be returned 
to the nouse to begin its work 
again. In this way the same 
house may have four or five 
seasons of growth. 

Vines in Fots are easily managed 
to give fruit pretty nearly the 
whole year. Some of those which 
were the first to fruit will have 
ripened their wood by this time, 
and may be top-dressed, pruned, 
and returned to the house. 

Orchard Houses are simply fruit 
gardens under glass, and if there 
be no means of heating them, 
they do not fruit much earlier 
than those exposed on the walls. 
The treatment must be the same 
as that of wall-trees, and they 
need not be shut up after the 
fruit is off, imtil they begin to 



swell their buds at the beginning 
of the year; indeed, the moro' 
backwara they are kept the better. 
The only thing idiich the in- 
ventor (Mr. Rivers) proposed td 
accomplish by the use oi ordiard 
houses, so fcur as we understood 
him, was to protect them against 
those spring firosts which so £re- 
qnently destroy our hopes, by 
closing them at night and keeping 
them closed while the frost lasted, 
and when judiciously planted with 
appropriate varieties, they are a 
sort of security against those 
total failures which all men occa- 
sionally experience with their 
fruit on exposed walls. It may 
be said, tnerefore, that Ihese 
houses scarcely belong to the 
forcing department, but we have 
no other place to notice them, 
and so long as fruit is not grown 
naturally in the open ground, we 
must consider it forcing in a sHght 
degree. They preserve the blooms 
from those cnecks which keep 
them back, and they hasten in 
some degree the swelling and 
ripening of the fruit. They are 
inexpensive, and form a wide 
contrast to the miserable and 
untenable structures called, for- 
sooth, glass walls. 

Perhaps there is no better 
opportunity than the present 
month affords, for cleaning, lime- 
whiting, and, if necessary, painting 
the houses, for this must occa- 
sionally be done, and there is little 
forcing going on now. 

The tan-pit should be now 
looked to. Sifting the old tan and 
throwing out the smalL and filling 
up the pit with enough new ana 
fresh tan to give the whole body 
< life and heat again, is but a short 
job, and should, be done at the 
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most conTement time. Let the 
new and the old be well mixed 
together, and fill the pit np a foot 
higher than you ultimately waat 
it, to allow for its settling down. 
!Replace all the pots as soon as 
yon caD. If you act upon the 
Hamilton system of earudng up 
to the suckers, instead of detach- 
ing them aad growing them up as 
successions, you will always have 
some fruit in several sta^s of 
growth, from the first showmg to 
ae Tiltimate ripemng. If you 
grow succession plants, all that 
are likely to fruit must be shifted 
into larger pots and be plunged. 
The heat should be 60^* to 65^ at 
night, 70^ to 75° by day. Use 
the syringe often, and shut up 
close immediately. Grapes in a 
Pine-pit, which is a very common 
occurrence, should be so managed 
as to be taken out when the "\ane 
has done its work, that it may 
have its rest at the proper time 
to prepare it for its next summer's 
work. 

The potted fruit-trees that have 
been turned out for their rest 
may want fresh potting, in pots a 
size larger; but this should not 
bedone tiU they have made all their 
new wood, and during the time 
they are out of doors they should 
be well watered, for if neglected 
in that particular they wiU grow 
weakly. 

Now is the time to prepare 
flowers for forcing, and to look up 
the various subjects intended to 
be forced. The Roses, and 
Americans, Lilacs, Almonds, and 
other subjects should be procured 
jready, and be placed in the pits 
.and frames, whence they will be 
taken to the Greenhouse for the- 
.flrst step, and the Hothouse, 



Vinery, or proper Forcing-house 
next. 



FLOWEES. 



Bulbs of all kinds are most im- 
portant items in the list of flowers 
for forcing: Hyacinths, early 
Tulips, Narcissus, Amaryllis, more 
particularly Amaryllis formosis- 
sima^ Crocuses. All these should 
be procured as soon as possible, 
ana they may be potted or glassed 
during the month. The practice 
of burying them is very general, 
and taking them up as they are 
wanted. A good aeal of this is 
useless. The great object is to 
keep them back till they are 
wanted for forcing ; but to place 
them in the soil, that they may 
have the means of growing at the 
root. When they are kept out of 
ground they grow in the bulb, 
and will even make long shoots 
at the expense of the bmb itself, 
which thereby wastes its strength; 
but if kept cool and moderately 
moist, if the sun be kept on, 
and the bulb is in good soil, all 
the growth it makes is natural, 
and for a long time is confined to 
the root itselL We prefer putting 
all the pots in a cool pit, coverea 
with a solid boarded top instead 
of glass, and to take them out a 
few at a time to succeed each 
other, but selecting from time 
to time those which are inclined 
to shoot; and when they all show 
symptoms of starting, substitute 
glass for the dark covering, that 
the shoot may at no time be 
colourless, as is the case when 
they are buried in tan or ashes. 
One great beauty in all these 
things is a dwarf, healthy foliage, 
and short stem, which when they 
have shot perhaps two iachei^ 
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tmder tan or ashes, never become 
fine. The first few to be forced 
may be put into the Greenhouse 
at once, this month, to be followed 
by others in three weeks; and 
thus may a succession be kept up 
for several months. The Vanthol 
Tulips are the earliest, but not 
the best ; nevertheless, there are 
five or six varieties that will all 
come in at once, and they should 
be put three in a four-inch pot, or 
five or six in a six-inch pot, 
a strong root in the middle, and 
four or five close to the edge. 
Crocuses may be half-a-dozen in 
a four-inch pot. Narcissuses are 
various. The large kinds, which 
bloom in bunches, may be single ; 



the smaller sorts, which throw 
up only one or two blooms, may 
be three in a pot. Jonquils and 
Campemals may be three in a 
four-mch pot, and when it is con- 
sidered that if they are left in a 
cold frame, they will scarcely 
bloom before April, and some not 
tiU May, the advantage of being 
able to get some in bloom in the 
early part of December, and con- 
tinuing a succession nntil that 
time, must be obvious. 

Almost all kinds of flowers 
may be potted now, with a view 
to forcing ; and the same may be 
said of Sirawberries and several 
kinds of fruit, Eoses, and many 
kinds of shrubs. 



STOVE OR HOTHOUSE. 



The proper receptacle for tro- 1 
pical and other stove plants, al- 
though often the only house used 
for forcing, has its regular tenants, 
which must not be put about with 
impxmity. 

AcAimenes, Gloxineas, and Ges- 
neras require such very similar 
treatment, that they are not worth 
separating. When these have 
completed their task, and the 
foliage begins to change colour, 
abstain alto^ther from watering. 
Put them m a dry place, and 
eventually turn them on their 
sides ana pack them one above 
another. Their bulbs, though 
very different, want to rest ; and, 
when the foliage has quite de- 
cayed, they may be packed up on 
their sides under any of the tables 
or staffcs out of the way, until 
wanted in the beginning of the 
year; bat so long as they con-] 



tinue bloominff, — and some will 
for a considerable time, — ^let them 
alone; as, however, one after an- 
other drops off, turn them aside, 
and let them have no more water. 

JEschinanthus, — ^These, properly 
speaking, are trailing plants; and^ 
to grow them in cmaracter, they 
should be suspended in pots and 
hang down all round ; the flowers 
then come right way upwards: 
but they are more frequency 
trained upwards, and loc^ any- 
thing but natural Those being 
suspended must be well attended 
as to watering, for they soon get 
dry. 

Allemandas, Echites, Ipowueaty 
PcusifloraSf StephanotuSy and other 
climbing plants, want plenty of 
moisture so long as they are grow- 
ing free ; and their shoots must be 
duvected as they advice: when, 
however, they nave done bloom- 
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ing, they need not be excited any 
more. 

Amaryllis, — ^As these indicate 
by the decaying of the tops of 
tiieir leaves the completion of their 
growth for the season, they must 
no longer receive any water, but 
be allowed to dry off. So long, 
however, as the leaves continue 
green, they must be regularly sup- 
plied with moisture. 

Brugmamias must be watered 
freely, and are, in all probability, 
in flower this month, if these are 
turned out in good health in the 
middle of June, they will flower 
well in the open air. 

Clerodendrons. — ^These, for the 
most part past bloom, may be 
propagated by cuttings under a 
Deli-gGtss in sandy peat, with a 
little tan ; and the plant may be 
cut down, to break &esh for the 
next season. 

Euphorbias want a good deal of 
attention to grow them handsome, 
especially E. jaquinafiora, which 
must be constantly stopped, and 
will often die back, in consequence 
of bleeding so much at the wound. 
E, splendens may be trimmed to 
any form, and nataraUy grows 
Dushy. 

Franciscea. — ^When these have 
done flowering, they may be pruned 
into form, much after the fashion 
of Boses; and the ends of the 
shoots so taken off may be struck 
in bottom heat, under a glass. 

Gardenias should be grown in 
the hottest part of the house, 
where they can also have most 
moisture. Cuttings may be taken 
from all the shoots, ana struck in 
bottom heat. 

Ixoras require careful watering, 
plenty of heat and moisture, and 
near examination for the niealy- 



bug, which will sometimes baffle 
all our endeavours if once it gets 
among tiie foot-stalks of the flower. 
Cuttings may be taken off and 
struck. 

Poinseitia pulcherrima, — This 
plant, after blooming, should be 
pruned into a reasonable shape: 
it is only by continual stoppmg 
•that it can be made to form a bush 
and give a few heads of bloom; 
and all these shoots may be cut 
back to two eyes as soon as the 
flower decays. 

Bondeletia is naturally pendu- 
lous, and the best way to grow it 
is to encourage a tall shoot, and 
stop it when high enough to induce 
two or three shoots at the top. 
These, when shortened, will each 
send out two or three more ; and 
thus we may get a head, of which 
the branches, when long enough, 
will hang down, and the blooms 
come in bunches at the ends. 
After bloom, they may be cut back 
to two or three eyes, and more 
branches will come for the next 
season. If any branch comes 
stronger than the rest, cut it back. 
Bondeletia speciosa major is the 
best, and has the largest flowers. 

For the rest of the stove plants, 
and, in fact, for all stove plants, 
there must be heat and moisture ; 
for if the house be allowed to 
chill, or get too dry, the red spider 
is sure to attack many oi the 
plants. Besides the syringe, there- 
fore, the floor must be frequently 
floated or the pipes watered, or 
both. The minimum heat at night 
should be 60®, and by day 70°. 

All the seedling stove plants 
should be pricked out round the 
edges of pots; the young plants in 
pots should be shifted to pots of 
larger si^e. The specimen plants 
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should be examined, to see if they | 
want it, and also to see whether they ' 
have proper drainage to keep the 
plants in health, which, whether 
pot-bound or water-logged, will be 
unpaired. The stove should be; 
lime-whitened wherever there are 
bricks. Plants at ail unhealthy 
should be assisted with bottom 
heat, by plunging the pot in the 



tan. 



Unless there be a Forcing-house, 



you must prepare to make room for 
whatever requires forcing; whidi 
will now very soon begin; beanng 
in mind that things which require 
forcing will do very well in the 
heat of the house from 60*> to 70*, 
and, under those circumstances, 
cannot injure the plants alreac^ 
there. 

Keep the shelves, plants, and 
floor very clean, and allow no dead 
leaves to be about anywhere. 



CONSERVATORY. 



Theee is an abundance of fine 
flowers now for the Conservatory. 

Annttalsy in pots, about which 
we have said a good deal, should 
be ready to fill any vacancies made 
by the removal of things past their 
bloom. 

Dahlias, in pots, are gay, and 
form an important feature. 

Hollyhocks are equally elegant 
and diversified. 

Many Phloxes and Michaelmas 
Daisies are worth a place in the 
most elcffant Conservatory. 

Roses^o\h standard and dwarf, 
are now in perfection, some of the 
finest varieties being fall of bloom, 
and all the autumnal or constant 
flowerers being the most beautiful, 
have some of these in pots. 

Every plant that has become* 
untidy must be turned out, and 
its place fiUed by something else. 
Verbenas in pots. Scarlet Gera- 



niums, late-sown Asters and Stocks, 
Pansies, Mignonette, plants out 
of the stove in flower, Orange 
and Lemon trees, the latest-sown 
Balsams, Cockscombs, and many 
other plants, contribute, to make 
the Conservatory very rich in 
flowers. 

See that all the borders and 
beds inside are raked clean, all the 
dead leaves and petab of flowers 
removed, the paths cleaned if 
gravel, and washed if stone. 

Regulate the climbing plants; 
prune such planted trees ana shmbs 
as have become rimibling too 
much. 

Be prepared to get up the tem- 
perature, in case frost should 
threaten; and at this time of year 
a fire is necessary occasionally to 
dry the place : it will enable you 
to give air, of which the plants 
cannot have too much. 



THE GREENHOUSE, 



At present occupied by Balsams, 
or empty, must now be prepared 
to receive its usual plants, cleuied. 



and, if necessary, painted; the 
walls lime-white^ the shdves and 
stages washed, the floor thoroogfaly 
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eleaned out and dried, which may 
be well done while empty, becanse 
the temperature may oe raised 
and air let out at the top. 

When this is properly done, let 
the plants which have been stand- 
ing out of doors be brought in 
and placed properly, begmninff 
with the lar^r Azaleas, and 
tender Bhododendrons, Acacias, 
Cytissus, Ceonothnses, Orange 
and Lemon Trees, Nerimns, and 
others of the most nnwieldy sub- 
jects, and then with the entire 
collection. Give them all room; 
for they must have light and air, 
which, if they are too crowded, 
is denied them. If there be any 
deficiency of plants, after calcu- 
lating wnat will come from the 
Conservatory, fill up from the 
Pits ; and if there be more than 
ought to be placed, then send 
them to be housed in one of the 
other structures. 



Examine every plant as it comes 
in, to see if the drainage be clear, 
and whether it wants a shift ; and 
if it does, have it done before it 
is set in its place,— it will save 
some labour and perhaps some 

Slants, for the attention is a good 
eal taken off in the autumn by 
the many things which require to 
be done, — miit-gathering and 
storing, for instance, consume a 
good deal of time; and if the 
plants be attended to when they 
necessarily go through your hands, 
it is a job soon got over. They 
will want no firing at first; but 
while the weather continues open 
let the House be open too, for 
they never can have too much 
air. Keep some room for things 
to be forced, and which must so 
into the Greenhouse as a preli- 
minary step, before they are sub- 
jected to a higher temperature in 
the stove, &c. 



HEATH STRUCTURES. 



As the generality of Heaths do 
not suffer from a degree or two of 
frost, and this month is very likely 
to give it us, the only precaution 
necessary is, to shut up close at 
night. If there be a frost in the 
course of the night, and it lasts 
till the morning, artificial heat may 
be given without opening the 
House ; it must be a very severe 
frost to penetrate the House and 
reach the plants ; and a little heat 
in the morning will keep it out. 
If, however, the frost lasts, you 
must give great attention to the 
temperature, which ought not to 
be raised more than three or four 
degrees above freezing, if you can 



help it ; and, indeed, by day you 
can keep it down, by giving ven- 
tilation at the top, and air at the 
bottom ; — ^the great difficult is at 
night, when alfis closed. In fine 
weather, theHouse must be thrown 
open as much as possible, for they 
caimot have too much air. All the 
plants ought now to be examined 
singly, to see if the drainage is 
free and the plant has pot room. 
If not, let both these points bs 
attended to; for the less the plants 
are disturbed during the winter 
months the better. Plants that 
are growing up into specimens, 
even from me smallest, should h% 
shifted as often as the roots fill 
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the pot; bat as those of one sort 
and one age progress much the 
same, tni^ one out will goide 
you for the whole. In originally pot- 
ting Heaths, the plant must never 
be sunk in the soil ; and at every 
firesh potting you must bear this 
important point in mind, — rather 
raise it half an inch than lower it 
a shade, and the surface of the 
soil should be higher in the middle 
than on the side. Another point 
should be attended to ; there must 
be room enough above the soil to 
hold sufficient water to saturate 



the whole, otherwise one of two 
evils awaits you, — ^the plant does 
not get watered enouCT, or you 
must stand by while the first lot 
rons through. The former is fatal 
to the plant, the latter wastes a 
good deal of time; generally speak- 
mg, the collar of the root snoidd 
be even with the top edge of the 
pot, and the soil gradumly slope 
to the side, which should be con- 
siderably below it, so that by filling 
the pot to the brim there will be 
enough water to wet it all, and 
run through the bottom. 



GERANIUM HOUSE. 



Heke we must prepare for win- 
tering the plants, small and great; 
and the first thing required is to 
see to proper repairs of glass, 
stages, and stands, and lime- 
whiting the brickwork; and, if 
necessary, painting the woodwork. 
The principal plants may be set in 
their places as soon as the house 
is properly dry and clean. 

Let all the struck cuttings be 
potted singly in three-inch pots; 
and if they are to be made bushy 
plants, pinch out the tops as soon 
as their roots are well settled and 
the plants make a push. 

Seedlings that have been pricked 
out, or potted off, as the case may 
be, should be potted singly ; or if 
already in single pots, smfted, if 
they want it, before they are 
placed in winter-quarters. 

As the larger plants break and 
make numerous shoots, rub off 
those which would grow inwards, 
and pinch the ends out of those 
growing too vigorously; in fact, it 
Si the period in whicn.we lay the 



foundation for the fature speci- 
mens. Let nothing grow that is 
not wanted ; and stop those shoots 
that have gone far enough, and 
that you wish to throw out 
laterals. 

Let the House be carefully closed 
early in the evenii^; and if the 
weather be doubtful, mat up the 
front : but rather have fire by 
daylight, when you can keep down 
the temperature by giving air, than 
at night, when the heat would 
draw the plants up weakly. 

Never water as a matter of rule, 
but examine each plant to see if it 
requires moisture; for nothing 
should be watered until wanted. 

If there be any seedlings or 
choice sorts that you wish to pro- 
pagate, lose no time ; take off all 
the cuttings you can, and start 
the plant into the propagating- 
house, as it will push faster there 
than it would in the Greenhouse. 
Let the cuttings be placed under 
a beU-glass, and wipe it out dry 
every morning. 
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In the event of frost, or even 
the threat of it, keep the house 
temperature up to 40^^, and give air 
at all opportunities in mild, open, 



fenial weather. The House should 
e shaded from the mid-day sun, 
which is often powerful in Sep- 
tember. 



WINDOW GARDENING. 



We must now begin to prepare 
for housing all tender subjects; 
and it womd be well to take no 
trouble about things that are not 
worth it. Geraniums may, with 
care, be kept healthy all tne win- 
ter; but be very careful not to 
give them'water until they require 
it, for this would cause the leaves 
to drop or turn yellow ; while by 
giving air at all opportunities, and 
never watering till they want it, 
they may be preserved in good 
health. 

Again, plants never thrive so 
well in a room that is sometimes 
hot and sometimes cold; the 
changes will make Geraniums drop 
their leaves, and Camellias lose 
their buds. An even temperature 
is most essential. 

Look out this month for Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus, and other bulbs, 
for pots or open ground; some 
may be potted before the end of the 
month: choose them while there 
is plenty to select from. These 
bulbs are the most important of 
all plants for the window, because 
they will bloom even in bad situa- 
tions. When these bulbs are pot- 
ted, they may be placed anywhere 
out of the way for a time; but 
some may be put into glasses of 
water. By putting all the pots in 
the shade somewhere, and in the 
dark if you please, they do not 
progress very fast; but you may 



bring half-a-dozen into the light, 
and take care that they do not 
lack moisture : these will be grow- 
ing long before those in the oark; 
and when they have begun to 
grow, you may bring up more. 
The ordinary warmth of a room 
will bring forward Hyacinths, early 
Tulips, Crocuses, and Narcissus. 
In potting these, put the bulb just 
below the surface, only covered; 
and let the surface of the soil be 
an inch below the edge of the 
pot. They would bear to be much 
lower, if the pot were made deep 
on purpose, and the growth would 
be stronger for it; but in ordinary 
flower-pots they must not be much 
below the surface ; and many put 
Hyacinths only half the bulb in 
the soil and half out. 

Gret aU your plants together; 
and occupy aU your windows, 
keeping tne plants a little way 
from the glass as the winter 
comes on. 

With regard to the other plants, 
such as Acacias, Heaths, and hard- 
wooded subjects, the greatest 
care must be taken to supply them 
with air and light. If they were 
turned out of doors every fine day, 
they would be aU the better for 
it; and if there were a warm 
shower of rain, they would be 
benefited by having it aU. 

Let all the shiftmg be done be- 
fore the plants are brought in. 
b2 



OCTOBER. 



PLEASURE GROUND AND SHRUBBERY. 



'' The business here always in- 
creases with the fall of the leaf, 
not only from the trees in the im- 
mediate vicinity, but from lofty 
ones at a distance; for the wind 
will carry them a long way. The 
mowing mnst not be neglected; 
for if it does not grow so long in 
the same time, it will get uneven ; 
and if it be neglected now, or 
during the winter, the coarser 
grasses will get the wpjier hand. 
If yon use a machine, it will cut ofF 
evenly a quarter of an inch ; and 
while some of the grass may not 
have grown more, omers will have 
grown two inches : hence the ne- 
cessity of constant cutting, to keep 
all even. The verges, also, are very 
apt to spread into the gravel-walk, 
so as to disturb the outline ; this 
must always be watched, and, if 
necessary, the edging-iron must 
be used mstead of me shears. The 
gravel-walks must be cleared of 
weeds; and although the Shrub- 
bery may be less frequented in 
these months than in summer, the 
greater caution is necessary as to 
its general condition. Nothing 
looks more desolate than a graveE 
walk covered with leaves ; which 
blacken and get trodden in, unless 
cleared off directly. In the borders 
of the Shrubbery and the clumps 
there may have been flowers and 
plants, the remains of which must 
De cleared away after blooming. 



All the stakes and rubbish must 
be removed now, and the bordeis, 
beds, and clumps, cleared of every- 
thing that has done blooming. 
The Michaelmas Daisy, in all its ya- 
rieties, many of the later Phloxes, 
and some Chrysanthemums, if such 
have been planted in the Shrub- 
bery-borders, will be now in flower; 
and it is necessaiy to support them 
with sticks, agamst the winds of 
autumn, unless they are well pro- 
tected by shelter. 

If any extensive alterations are 
contemplated, they should be com- 
menced as soon as convenient; iox 
there is never too much fine wea- 
ther for new ground work — some- 
times extreme wet will interfere 
for weeks together. Laying down 
new turves, torming new beds and 
clumps, removing deciduous trees 
and shrubs, and taking away any 
that crowd better thi^s, may aU 
be advantageously done any time 
during the fine weather. 

Laying out the Pleasure-ground 
is a verv important task. The 
work belongs to the landscape- 
gardener ; and although it is diffi- 
cult to lay down rules for forming 
the design, thero are certain prin- 
ciples which should govern every 
feature. The Pleasure-ground must 
be either uniform, with straight 
lines and angles, or it must be 
natural, without any straight line 
or angle; in short, it must be 
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either artificial or natural There 
are those who prefer straight 
walks ; others prefer landscape in 
which nature is closely imitated 
in the desi^ And there must be 
certain pomts attended to: for 
instance, if a road leading to a 
particular place deviates from a 
straight Hne, there must be an 
apparent cause ; and as in a dead 
level, without any tree, water, or 
rock to interrupt it, there is no 
excuse for deviating, we must 
make one, by planting, or raising a 
mound, or (ugging for ornamental 
water, or erectmg rockwork. But 
on level ground it is mostly done 
by planting — ^placing, in fact, na- 
tural obstacles as an excuse for 
the bend in the road. We never 
see straight roads or rivers in 
natural landscapes; and the art of 
landscape-gardening is to imitate 
the most Dcautiful effects to be 
found in uncultivated ground, — 
where roads vnnd rouna a wood, 
or a promontory, or a piece of 
water, — where a river or a brook 
meanders through a valley, and 
clumps of trees grow on its banks; 
and the more natural beauties can 
be introduced, in good keeping, 
the more perfect the work. If 
there be wood, and water, and 
rock upon a grand scale, so much 
the better; but beware of doing 
anything diminutive. A road must 
not be narrow because a space is 
limited; men, and carriages, and 
horses will not be smaller to 
match. A path intended for pro- 
menade must not be narrow be- 
cause there is but little room to 
spare. No path in a pleasure-garden 
should be too narrow for two or 
three people to walk abreast. In 
a geometncal flower-garden, where 
the whole is to be viewed at a dis- 



tance, you may have walks that 
only one can use at a time; but 
that is because the walks and the 
beds form a figure, to be looked 
upon from an eminence or a sum- 
mer-house: but walks intended for 
use must allow of companionship. 
A main drive to a mansion should 
traverse nearly the whole space — 
that is to say, go round the whole 
park, if large, — lawn, if small ; for 
such are the distinctions. The 
road should not be within sight of 
any unconcealed boundary; out it 
should go as near as it can be 
carried virithout exposing the limit. 
In some places it may be close to 
the belt, so that the belt, as such, 
is concealed. Clumps may be 
planted on either side of the road 
where they would be most effec- 
tive ; and these may be formed of 
distinct families or mixed shrubs 
and trees. One might comprise 
the different varieties of Arbu- 
tus, another HoUies, others Firs, 
Acubas, or any other evergreens. 
Clumps of deciduous trees and 
shrubs should be where they do 
not greatly interfere with the ge- 
neral feature, which, to be eflrec- 
tive, should be evergreen. A black 

gatch or two here and there is of 
ttle consequence; and these may 
comprise the best of deciduous 

Elants — those, for instance, which 
loom. 

The finiahing off and planting 
of the dressed ground may be de- 
ferred to the next month virith 
advantage, when the season is 
late; but all trees may be removed 
when their leaves turn yellow 
and fall. 

If a new place has to be laid 
out in Lawn and Shrubbery, and 
there are no trees, nor water, nor 
mounds, nor hollows of importance. 
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enongh to study, have the whole 
dug or trenched, levelled, and, if 
necessary, drained also ; then have 
it roUed with a heavy roller. In 
laying out your road— presuming 
you are not an experienced gar- 
dener — ^have a long stout line, and 
lay it on the grouna, walking back- 
wards as you unrol it, and laying 
it as nearly as you can in the 
direction you think will be most 
effective. This may be a bungling 
way of doing it; but to those who 
are unaccustomed to pegging out 
a path or road, it simplifies their 
work; and they may alter it by 
walking along it, drawing a stict 
along it, and moving it outwards 
or inwards till they make the line 
form the inside or outside of their 
road ; and when they have pleased 
themselves, they may put a peg in 
close to the Une every three, or 
six, or more feet distant. They 
may then draw their line onwards, 
because it is no longer wanted 
where the pegs are driven, and 
go the whole length of their 
fine, ranging its further progress 
with the work already pegged 
in. This way they may complete 
any length of road, — ^making every 
sweep of the road and every de- 
viation harmonize. By this plan 
there is a great saving of trouble 
in pegging and altering pegs. For 
we have seen professional gar- 
deners who were unsuccessful 
more tlian once before they finally 
pleased themselves. The next step 
3S to lay a verge of turf close to 
these pegs, and thus permanently 
mark one side of the road. The 
pegs for the opposite side may be 
stuck in by measurement, no mat- 
ter what the width is to be. Taking 
your rod in one hand, and being 
careful to lay it square,, an as- 



sistant can stick in the pegs ai9 
fast as you measure it : and when 
that is done, lay your other verge; 
and these two verges are not to be 
disturbed by any after business. 
The road should then be dug out 
the depth that is necessary, accord- 
ing to what is required of it. If it 
is to be a drive, it should be dug 
out from twelve to fourteen inches 
deep, and the soil wheeled or carted 
to where it is to be stored ; or, if 
it be proposed to have a mound 
anywhere, let it be conveyed at 
once to its destination. In digging 
out the road, it may be begun at 
as many points as you have outlets 
for wheeling or carting. But it 
may be that the land is already 
grass before you commence laying 
out. In such case, it is better to 
mark the road, and dig it out, 
before you disturb anything but 
the turf on the space intended for 
the road ; and cut that as soon as 
you have marked it out, roll up all 
that is fit to use as turves, and let 
the rough be carted away with the 
mould. When the road is dug 
out, rough stuff must be carted or 
wheeled in to fill it up, — brick 
rubbish, stones, flint, gravel, or 
granite, — to make a firm bottom; 
uiis will go down enough to make 
room for finer gravel at the top. In 
making a road before the surface 
is level, you must mind the level 
of the bottom, because it must be 
all of a depth after the surface is 
laid fair. Before you level the 
surface, cut off all tne useful turf, 
and roll it up, to be laid down 
again, first mowing it as close as 
possible. In this latter mode of 
doing it, the verge is laid before 
any other, and the rest of the turf 
laid to it. When the road and the 
verge are done, mark out the 
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spaces intended for clumps, by 
laying down a single row of turves 
l^e shape it is to be, because the 
space to be planted will not have 
to be covered. Those who are 
accustomed to the work will only 
put pegs to mark the road and 
the clumps, and do all the heavy 
planting before a turf is laid. 
When turves are fresh laid, they 



should be beaten down close to 
the ground, that the roots of the 
grass may lay solid. But we shall 
go more fully into the planting in 
the operations for next Month; 
but we strongly recommend the 
plants to be chosen and marked, — 
all ready to take up when you are 
prepared for plantmg them imme- 
diately. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 




Anemonet. — These very 
flowers are planted at two 
ferent seasons, October or No- 
vember, and February or March, 
generally. The coarser sorts are 

Slanted m autumn, and the more 
elicate are inserted in the spring. 
They thrive best in loam from 
rotted turves, which, of course, 
contain nearly one-tlurd of vege- 
table mould. The loam, however, 
should be clean and friable, of 
the sort usually found in good rich 
pastures. The tubers should be 
planted from two inches and a half 
to tlu:ee inches deep, and the earth 
pressed solidly upon them ; very 
strong tubers should be nine 
inches apart every way, in beds 
not more than four feet wide, that 
they may be reached; therefore, 
five rows will go well in a bed. 
These must be protected during 
frosts if double, but the single 
Anemones may take their chance. 
Annuals, Hardy, may be sown 
now. Whether they come up and 
stand the whole winter, or in two 
or three months hence, they vrill 
precede the spring-sown ones a 
month or more. !But it is not 
^yexy ATmnal called hardy that is 



hardy; nor will every one called 
tender be found so. If flower- 
borders are left, and not disturbed, 
it will be found that many of the 
seeds dropped from the plants will 
germinate, and that the plants 
will be much stronger than those 
sown by hand; some, however, 
are so short a time coming into 
bloom, that they would be too 
forward to stand the winter. 

Annuals, Tender, have no busi- 
ness in the open ground, except 
those which, if the weather has 
been mild, vrill be still blooming; 
such as the last sowings of China 
Asters, Indian Finks, Marigolds, 
Stocks, and even Balsams. 

Auriculas grown on rock-work, 
in the borders, or in beds, will be 
liable to attacks from slugs and 
snails. These must be watched, 
caught, and destroyed. 

Borders and Beds, — As the 
flowers decay, do not allow of 
large gaps, but be provided with 
dwarf evergreens m pots, with 
which to dress them; and this is 
very desirable where masses of 
Annuals have been flowered and 
have gone off. Geometricalgardens, 
in partkmlar, require attention. It 
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is rarely worth while to take up 
either the Scarlet Greraniums or 
Verbenas, unless we really want 
them saved, because they fre- 
quently continue blooming, in a 
mild autumn, to a very late period. 
But when they are either cut down, 
or taken up, the space should be 
dressed for the winter, and potted 
plants of various evergreen shrubs 
ought to be provided. Young 
ConifersB are appropriate. Lau- 
rustinus are excellent, for they 
will flower all the winter. Dwan 
purposely-stunted Pyrus Japonica, 
which will give their coral flowers 
in some of the dreary months. 
Hollies, Box Euonemus, and 
especially the variegated Dwarf 
Red and White Mazerion, and 
many other plants interesting in 
the winter and early spring,^ord 
us opportunities of ctessmg out 
a winter-garden as effectively, if 
not quite so brilliantly, as it is 
done in summer. The various 
subjects wanted to bloom in the 
borders the next season should 
be planted now, because the less 
anything is removed in later 
months, or even in spring, the 
better. Cut down and tnm the 
things which have gone out of 
bloom, but which are to remain, 
so that the borders and beds may 
be neatly finished off. 

Bulbsy ^c, — ^Under this general 
name we comprise all that are 
used in borders ; and towards the 
middle or end of this month all 
may be planted. They will do 
later; and for those who are 
dilatory we may repeat these 
directions for several months ; but 
it must not be expected that those 
drying out of ground, until they 
beffm to grow, can be so healthy 
and strong as other9 that have 



the natural earth to assist them 
as soon as they start. Plant them, 
therefore, as soon as you please 
after the middle of the month, 
three inches deep. Narcissus^ 
Crocuses, Early Tulips, Crown 
Imperials, Daflfcdils, lolies, — all 
these are most effective when 
each patch is of one colour, though 
many prefer mixing. Crocuses 
may be half a dozen in a patch; 
Early Tulips also, though three 
will do ; Warcissus three. Crown 
Imperials singly; and all these 
patches at such distances from 
each other as due regard for other 
subjects dictates. Put some kind 
of label to everything in a border 
that is likely to die down, for it 
is dangerous to trust to memory; 
at least, we have found it so m 
many cases. Things that we have 
made sure in our own mind we 
could not forget, have completely 
eone from memory, even inlaying 
by seeds without a name ; but in 
the matter of bulbs, which are to 
be left in the around, the places 
ought to be ma^ed. 

Camatwns and Piceotees should 
be planted in beds, if they are to 
remain out all the winter, that 
we may the easier protect them 
with h6op3 and mats" or Utter. 

Chrysanthemums are now bloom- 
ing ; and the only attention they 
want is to support them against 
wind, and display them to the 
best advantage. Potted plants 
may be turned out wherever 
flower is wanted, for if the wea- 
ther keeps mild they will bloom 
almost up to Christmas. Plants 
in pots out of doors want some 
assistance, so far as tying them 
is concerned, because me wind is 
often damaging to things unsup- 
ported ; but the majority of plants 
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for show are, or should be, under 
elass. Those, howerer, intended 
for cat blooms are often grown 
well nnder a sooth wall; and 
there shading firom the snn and 
protection from heavy rain are 
tx>th necessary. 

CUnuUis, imd other climbing 
plants, want little more than care- 
fal fastening, that they do not get 
loose and damaged by the wind. 

Dahlias shomd be all up and 
in winter- quarters before the 
month is out; but many people 
are so unwilling to lose the 
benefit of their flowers, that if 
the frost did not cut them down, 
they would be allowed to stand 
all the winter. But when the 
blooms begin to come less double, 
they ou^t to be first lifted to 
check tneir growing, and soon 
after taken up and stored, first 
cutting off the' plant to within 
six incnes of the collar, and next 
drying them with the stems down- 
wards, that no moisture should 
remain in the hollow stem ; for it 
will most likely rot the collar of 
the plant, whence the new shoots 
should come. 

Fiichsias intended to remain 
out, should have a little loose 
litter round their stems to pre- 
serve the roots, in case the plant 
itself should be killed down to 
the ground; for they wiU break 
out each year stronger than the 
last, so long as the roots are pre- 
served. 

Gladiolus, — This beautiful 
flower, now freauently placed in 
borders half a aozen in a patch, 
may be planted, at the end of this 
month, three inches deep ; not 
that the hole must be that depth, 
but that there should be three 
inches of soil above the top of 



the bulb. These look most effec- 
tive one sort in a natch, and three 
bulbs placed angoiar are enon^ ; 
but in large borders there is no 
reason why there should not be 
five or six; it makes a more de- 
cided feature. 

Hepaiicas. — ^There is hardh^ a 
spring flower more effective tnan 
this. There are several varieties, 
red, blue, and white, single and 
double. They should be planted 
at once where they are to oloom. 

Hollyhocks, if we are anxious 
for numbers, may be propagated 
from eyes ; but the ordinary mode 
of striding side-shoots is generally 
adopted: any very choice ones may 
be taken up, parted, and these with 
portions of the root planted out; 
other shoots may be struck under 
a common hand-glass, or potted 
and put into a cold frame. The 
old root, if potted, will give many 
side -shoots during vnnter and 
early spring, and all of them will 
make good plants. Seedling Hol- 
lyhocks may be planted out where 
tney are to bloom. 

Hyacinths, if not potted and 
glassed last month, may be so dis- 

Sosed of all this mont£^ and some 
efer it till November; but the 
earlier this is done the better, as 
well as the earlier the bloom. 
Potted ones may be kept back by 
placing them anywhere out of the 
mfluence of the sun and light. 
Many, as we have before observed, 
bury them in tan, ashes, or com- 
mon soil, and bring them out a 
few at a time for forcing; but 
they are frequently spoiled, for 
they make shoots under ground, 
and the foliage is never so good as 
when they make all their upper 
growth in the light. Plunge the 
pots to the rim. 
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Narcissus in pots want the same 
treatment as Hyacinths. Keep 
them out of the light and heat. 
They want no forcing, but merely 
plunging the pots anywhere in 
the shade until they are wanted 
elsewhere. If planted in the open 
ground, they must be three inches 
deep. 

Pansies. — All the struck-cut- 
tings and seedlings should be 
planted in the bed six inches 
apart, or transferred to the frame- 
ground to be potted and kept in 
pots. The larger plants for pro- 
pagation may be dug up and torn 
to pieces. Those which liave roots 
may be planted out or potted at 
once. Those with no roots may 
be used as cuttings, and struck 
under a hand-glass. 

Perennials. — Independently of 
the few that we mention more 
particularly, because grown in 
collections and named, there are 
many very beautiful, but of which 
there are few or no varieties 
named, — Columbines, Sweet Wil- 
liams, Dielytra Spectabilis, Scarlet 
Lychnis, Golden Rod, Delphi- 
niums, Everlasting Peas, and a 
hundred others perhaps. Many 
of these will grow for years in 
the same place, and spread very 
much. This is a good time to 
]part them, and plant out the parts 
m beds, or where they are to 
bloom. Seedlings also, if not 
planted out before, should be got 
out now; most of the subjects 
want a foot of room. 

Phloxes, of which now there 
are many varieties, should be 
parted and planted where they 
are to bloom, or in beds to grow 
into strength. Seedlings should 
also be planted out this month, if 
not done already. They can be 



removed at any time; but it is 
better to allow seedlings to bloom 
altogether, for the convenience of 
examining them as they come 
out, and rejecting the useless 
ones. 

Piccotees require the same treat- 
ment as Carnations in all respects. 

Pinks should be placed where 
they are to winter it, whether it 
be m store-beds, six inches apart, 
or in pots for the frame-ground. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses.—- 
These sufer more from damp than 
anything. The ground must be 
cleared of dead leaves, bits of 
straw, and the ordinary accumula- 
tions of autumn; all the disco- 
loured and dead leaves removed, 
and the soil smoothed under their 
leaves. This will also discover 
any lurking slug or snail; for there 
is no plant that offers a more 
tempting harbour, and this should 
frequently be done. Those in- 
tended to be potted for the winter, 
should be selected with single 
hearts, if possible, for they always 
throw up the strongest truss. 

Hanunculuses may be planted 
the same way as Anemones ; but 
we do not recommend the choice 
show varieties to be planted before 
February. Those planted now 
should be only what can be well 
spared. 

Eoses. — Our favourites, the con- 
tinuous bloomers, are stfll giving 
flowers; but the ordinary summer 
Roses, whose leaves are turning 
yeUow, may be removed any- 
where. Roses may now be ordered 
or selected, for they will remove 
as soon as they turn colour. They 
will not suffer from being removed 
even before they have done bloom- 
ing; but we are all unwilling to 
lose a single Rose. .All plants are 
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heii^T for being entirely at rest 
when removed; and with some 
sorts the frost alone, and that a 
hard one, will stop them from 
flowering ; but if we were buying 
in Eoses, we should not stop for 
that, because a Kose gets so much 
pruning that it will do it no harm. 

Tulips, Early, are seldom grown 
in beds; but they would make 
a very gorgeous appearance if well 
arranged for colour — about twelve 
sorts would be sufficient ; and in 
planting there should be seven 
rows along the bed, so that each 
row across would contain seven. 
The rules to be observed are, 
first, to make the centre of each 
row the tallest ; the others should 
be in pairs; the two next the 
centre should be alike, the two 
next but one should be alike, and 
the two outside ones alike: second, 
there should be no two together 
of the same colour ; preserve con- 
trast and uniformity all through 
the bed. 

Tulips, Late. — ^This month all 
small offsets should be planted; 
they suffer by drying up if kept 
out too long. All those of which 
there are plenty, all mixtures that 
do not require arrangement, and 
all that are to be grown in the 
ordinary beds, may be got in at 
leisure; and the bulbs intended 
for the best bed should be ex- 
amined in their boxes, and ar- 
ranged or re-arranged according 
to the notes in your last year's 
book. Those which bloomed foul 
should be changed ; and make other 
removals as you determined on 
when they were in bloom. In 
arranging a bed, the three classes 
of flowers should be uniformly 
disposed in rows of seven, — ^the 
same flowers in the first and 



I seventh, or outside, the same in 
the second and sixth, and the same 
in the third and fifth. As the 
three classes — Hose, Byblomen, 
and Bizarre — should read all down 
the middle, all down each of the 
seven long rows, and from the 
centre to the right, or on the left, 
they come in that uniform way. 
Let the three classes be repre- 
sented by the figures 1, 2, and 3. 
The arrangement should stand 
thus, — 

13 2 12 3 1 

2 13 2 3 12 

3 2 13 12 3 
13 2 12 3 1 

2 13 2 3 12 

3 2 13 12 3 

and so continue all down the bed, 
if there are fifty rows or a hun- 
dred. So much for classes ; but 
for the sake of uniformity, let the 
same variety of Tulip oe oppo- 
site as well as the same class, 
thus, — 

Lac, Pom. Siam, Bla. Siam, Pom. Lac. 

No matter how you diversify ; 
but when there are the same 
varieties one side as the other, the 
whole bed harmonizes, and the 
colours are well balanced. AU 
these should be arranged in the 
boxes, which are made full of par- 
titions: seven in a row to hold 
the bulbs, exactly the same as 
they are to be put in the bed. 
You have all this month leisure 
time to complete these arrange- 
ments, and get ready for planting 
early next month. Plant all the 
offsets and general stock in the 
common beds as soon as you 
please, and also all breeders. 

Wallflowers, — ^Plant outinbeds, 
or where they are to flower. 
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Floicers in bloom. — Asters, 
Balsams, Campanulasjndia Pinks, 
ChrysanthemumSjColchicums, Ma- 



ri^lds, Stocks, and most likely 
aU the bedding plants, if the season 
be mild, and late Annuals. 
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Artichokes, Jerusalem, may be 
taken up and stored in the same 
way as Potatoes. 

Asparagus, — If the seed-berries 
are ripe, cut down all the plants 
close. Hoe and well clean the 
surface, which must be forked, 
but not deep enough to injure the 
roots. Then lay on two inches' 
thickness of dung; throw up an 
inch thickness of mould out of the 
alleys, and square the beds up neat 
and tidy. People who are anxious 
to make the most of the ground, will 
plant a row of cabbage between 
the beds. Young Asparagus in the 
seed-beds or store-be(£ should 
also have the stems cut down to 
the ground, and have a top dress- 
ing of dung. Asparagus being a 
sea-beach plant, will benefit from 
a good sowing of salt, before the 
dung is put on, or, in the absence 
of dung, enough to make the sur- 
face white; tnis should be done 
directly the soil has been forked. 
The seedling-beds will be none the 
worse for a sprinkle. The beds of 
three years' old grass, which is 
ready for forcing, only want the 
stems cut down, the earth in the 
alleys thrown up to thicken the 
soil above them a little; but as 
these may be wanted in frosty 
weather, the portion likely to be 
wanted first must be covered 
with litter, that the ground may 
not be. frosted when the roots are 
to be dug up. 



Beet Root should be taken up, 
and stored like Carrots. 

Brocoliy like many other crops, 
only requires to be kept dear of 
weeds, the surface loosened, and 
earth drawn to the stems ; if these 
have not been done, do them as 
soon as convenient. 

Brussels Sprouts want much the 
same treatment; and no matter 
at what period, but when they are 
tall enough, cut off the heacis for 
a splendid dish of greens : but 
except thev are very forward, this 
is not likely to happen this month. 

Cabbage. — ^There is no diflBculty 
in dealing with this very useful 
vegetable — ^we can hardly sow it 
or plant it out at a wrong time; 
it IS fit to eat when it has only 
four rough leaves, and good in all 
stations, from that to a hard heavy 
Cabbage. You may now plant oat 
some of the strongest uom the 
seed or store bed where they are 
to cabbage; but for family use, we 
should always plant them very 
thick to draw out for greens; 
say, plant them six inches apart 
in the rows, and the rows a foot 
apart; and all through the winter 
pull them for greens, first, eveiy 
other row, and then every other 
plant ; or, if they are a lar^ sort, 
pull two of every three, which will 
leave the Cabbages eighteen inches 
one way, and two feet the other; 
but some plant them six inches 
in the row, nine inches from row 
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to row, and ultimately leave them 
eighteen inclies apart every way. 
Those leffc in the seed-bed may be 
pricked out to get strength before 
the winter sets in, and they will 
be useful to plant out in January 
and February. 

Carrots should be taken up and 
stored before they indicate the 
eoing off to seed, for they then 
Become woody. When the outer 
haves turn colour they do no more 
good in the ground, it is not safe 
to leave them after the middle of 
the month. They should be packed 
in sand. Sow a little seed in a warm 
border — ^though it is a chance crop. 

Cauliflowers, — ^Plants that are 
strong enough may be placed 
under hand-glasses. They may 
be planted six or eight under one 
glass, not that they would come 
to perfection, but they would grow 
well for a time; and when suffi- 
ciently advanced, they may be re- 
ducea tofive or three, andtheplants 
taken out may be planted out in 
lives or threes to be covered with 
other glasses. This planting should 
be contrived so tnat the hand- 
glasses would be in rows, with 
enough space between them to 
place the empty glass, when it is 
necessary to leave the crop un- 
covered, and there should be room 
enough to walk between the rows. 
This may be done towards the end 
of the month. All the small plants 
may be planted four inches apart, 
in a common frame and glass, in 
the frame-ground; others, rather 
more robust, may be potted to go 
into the forcing department, 
where, after sunory shifts, thgr 
may be taken into the Houses. \i 
there be no convenience of frame 
and glass, prick them out in a 
four-feet-wiae bed in a warm cor- 



ner, where they can be protected 
with hoops and mats through the 
winter. All through the winter 
these plants must be seldom wa- 
tered; out thevmust not be allowed 
to get dry, tor they would pre- 
maturely show a small button or 
flower, and be spoiled. 

Celery. — ^Eartn up, as usual, on 
dry days, as fast as the plants 
grow and require it, taking care 
that no soil gets into the heart of 
the plant. 

Chives may be parted if wanted 
for increase; out it is so little used^ 
that a few good stools are enough. 
They are a substitute for oniona, 
but, except to flavour a salad, of 
little consequence. 

ColewortSy or Collards. — ^Those 
who want these, and have them 
in the seed-bed, may plant them 
out six inches apart in rows a foot 
asunder ; but they are not so good 
as young plants of the better sort 
of Cabbage. 

Endive. — ^This must be blanched 
as it is wanted, some being covered 
up, or tied up every three or four 
days, that a succession may be 
ready; other plants may be put out 
in a warm border, which should 
be sloped to the south, for the 
double purpose of good drainage 
and warmth. 

Herbs. — This is a good month 
to propagate herbs, bj parting the 
roots m planting slips. Sage is 
always the better for parting; but 
most herbs will do well by part- 
ing, although nearly all will come 
well from seed the first year. 

Horseradish. — This is not too 
early to plant Horseradish after 
the plan suggested in January. 

KaleyScotchy ox Borecole. — ^Plant 
out any that may be left in the 
seed or store bed. 
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Kale, Sea. — ^Having done grow- 
ing, cut off the decaying plants 
aim earth up the roots; dig the 
alleys out, and pile the soil on the 
old stools, keeping the bank quite 
straight and neat on both sides, 
and six or eight inches above the 
crown of the roots, and leave the 
top flat and smooth. 

Lettuces, — ^You may plant out 
some in a warm border, or in a 
sheltered situation, and sow seed 
of the hardy cabbage sorts for 
winter supply. We do not promise 
that all tnese will survive and 
brave the frosts, but the autumns 
and early winters are often very 
mild; and having the plants ready, 
there are many ways of protecting 
them, especially in the frame- 
ground. 

Leeks, — These are improved by 
earthing up, as it blanches them 
higher and makes them tender. 
They are taken up as wanted, for 
they will not preserve out of the 
ground, like ripe onions. 

Onions, for winter and spring 
use, should be cleared of weeds, 
but not be thinned out so much 
as it is done for summer growth. 
All we hope for in Onions, now 
young, is to pull a few for use in 
salads. 

Parsnips, — ^Take up the whole 
crop at the end of the month, and 
pack them in sand in a cool dry 
place, away from the frost. 

Potatoes, — Dig up the crops of 
ripe Potatoes, and house them 
wnere they will be dry and cool. 
Prepare the ground for some 
autumn-planted Potatoes, for they 
frequently answer better than 
those planted in the spring; but 
so long as a Potato does not spring 



tatO'Crops often arises from the 
seed having grown before plants 
ing. The ground in which they 
are planted in autumn is not 
necessarily idle above. 

Radishes may be continually 
sown where they are continually 
wanted, but they must be pro- 
tected with litter, or otherwise, 
against frost. 

Salad, — Under this head may 
be comprised all the small herbs 
in use for Salad, besides Lettuce, 
Endive, and Celery, which are 
staple articles, and will of them- 
selves together, or separate, with 
the aid oi Beet-root, make a Salad. 
Mustard, Cress, Rape, and Radish, 
may be continually sown and pro- 
tected for use, by sowing tnem 
thickly in pots, pans, or boxes; 
they can be easUy covered, or they 
may be placed in the dwelling- 
house. These vary a Salad, and 
when nothing else can be had, 
make a Salad. Then we have 
Com Salad, Water and Land 
Cress, Sorrel, &c. ; but all the 
small Salads should be conti- 
nually sown in small quantities. 

Spinach, — ^This must be properly 
thinned out; every plant ought 
to have ahnost a foot of room, for 
it will spread greatly. If they 
have been sown in (trills a foot 
apart, they maybe left eight inches 
apart in the row. 

GENERAL BEMABKS. 

Many crops, highly speculative, 
may be sown in private gardens, 
where small quantities are appre- 
ciated, and a succession desirable, 
that nobody would risk on a large 
scale. Thus, Turnips and Onions, 



at the eye, it matters not when . not one of which may survive the 
it is planted The failure of Po- ! winter, might now be sown in 
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Fmall quantities in warm situa- 
tions, where means of protection 
are at hand. All the spent crops 
should be cleared away, and the 
ground dug, dressed, and left 
rough, or in ridges, for the benefit 
of winter frosts, or occupied at 
once, as the case may be. All 
crops will be benefited by running 
the hoe among them, loosening 
the surface, clearing ofF the weeds, 
and drawing earth to their stems. 
The walks or paths must be kept 
clean. Whatever plants may be 
left in the seed-beds may be used 
to fill up vacant spaces; but room 
must be left for a sowing of Peas 
and Broad-beans next month, and 
care must be taken that the same 
sort of crops do not follow. Some 
gardeners sow Peas and Beans 
this month, but November is quite 
soon enough. The stumps of Cab- 
bages shomd never be wasted; but 
they may be removed to clear a 
piece of ground, and be planted 
m dose rows wherever the room 
can be best spared. Turnips, also, 
after they have gone by for eating, 
may be put somewhere in close 



rows, for they may give a fev 
Tumip-er«ens when they are very 
useful; out it would be bad policy 
to let the remains of crops, nearly 
consumed, occupy the original 
space for the sake of a few Sprouts 
or Turnip-tops. The system of 
sowing a pinch of this, that, and 
the other seed for the chance of 
success, is good in private esta- 
blishments ; for if one thing fails 
another may hit, and the value of 
a bit of seed is hardly to be 
noticed. We have known people 
to sow a row of Peas every three 
weeks through the year, and the 
only ones that failed were the 
middle of August and the begin- 
ning of September. The others 
all yielded crops at some period. 

THINGS IN SEASON OR IN STOBE. 

Brocoli, Beet, Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Celery, Beans, Leeks, 
Onions, Parsnips, Carrots, Tur- 
nips, Savoys, Radishes, Salad 
Herbs, Lettuces, Spinach, Peas, 
Eschalots, Brussels Sprouts, Kale, 
all the Pot-herbs, Potatoes. 
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Although pruning is generally 
delayed till the beginning of the 
year, we are advocates for pruning 
standard trees while the foliage 
tells us plainly which branches are 
aJive and which are dead, because 
all dead wood should be cut away 
first ; and we cannot too strongly 
recommend that the standard trees 
undergo as nice a pruning as those 
on a wall, beginning by taking off 
all the small wood that crowds the 
inside of the head^ which la old 



trees is often as thick as brush- 
wood, and never bears. There is 
no difficulty in this, and you can 
better see what you are doing. 
Next cut off even the larger 
branches that grow inwards, and 
cross other branches, for that will 
open out the head still more. If 
there be then any portions of the 
head where the branches are too 
thick, thin them judiciously, by 
removing those that are most evi- 
dently in the way, keeping in view 
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the fact tliat you had better retain 
an ugly, healthy branch, than a 
handsome one that is cankering. 
When trees are very tall, it may 
be advisable to lower them ; some 
trees wonld be the better for losing 
h£df their head, because, although 
all bear best at the top, the top 
may as well be half the height as 
out of reach. This applies to all 
standard fruit trees, it is light 
and air that conduces to the health 
and bearing of a tree; it is that 
which makes the top and the out- 
side bear the best, and it is the 
partial absence of light and air 
which makes the inside wood bear 
little or nothing. 

Apples and Pears should be ga- 
thered this month. To leave them 
longer on the trees would risk a 
frost that might endanger their 
keeping. We do not mean that 
they should be left till this month, 
because many even of the keeping 
sorts will be ready before. Ii, on 
trying a fruit, the pips have begun 
to colour, however slightly, the 
fruit is ready to be gathered ; but 
better gather them this month, 
even if they do not indicate their 
fitness. Pears or apples frosted 
will decay before they are fit for 
table. Always gather in dry wea- 
ther when the sun has been out 
some time : dampness is death to 
fruit. Lay them in straw, in a 
cool, dry room, where the frost 
cannot reach them ; and in two or 
three days they will be wet on the 
surface : they must be wiped dry, 
and laid down again. Tney will 
require wiping dry as often and as 
long as they get damp ; but when 
they have done sweating, they 
want no more wiping. 

Apricots, Peaches, nndNectarines 
are by many gardeners unfastened 



and supported away from the wall. 
This is done with a view of keep- 
ing the growth back, and thus 
avoiding an early bloom, to be cat 
off by the spring frosts ; but the 
remedy is worse than the disease. 
Keep the sun off by a covering of 
bunting, or the net — so success- 
fully used of late years — and there 
will be a later bloom. But most 
men are anxious to be early, and 
cover against frost, but allow the 
sun to do its best. Let the trees 
have all the benefit of the sun to 
ripen their wood; but a light co- 
vering should be adopted, when 
the buds begin to swell, sufficient 
to break the rays of the smL 
However, for this month, let them 
all be exposed to the weather. 
Besides, there is a great objection 
to unnailing the trees, on the 
ground of economy — ^it causes a 
great deal of labour. We nail in 
all loose shoots, as a protection 
against the vnnd. There is no ob- 
jection to removing any branches 
or shoots known to he useless; 
but we should not recommend a 
general pruning and nailing until 
next month. 

Cherries and Plums on the wall 
may be looked over, and all the 
useful shoots fastened temporarily, 
that the vnnd may not damage 
them. 

Currants and Gooseberries may 
remain till next month ; but when 
the leaf has all disappeared, they 
may be planted. "let, upon the 
whole, in most seasons, they may 
be left to themselves till No- 
vember. 

Espalier Trees want much about 
the same attention as those on 
a wall. 

Medlars should be gathered, 
and laid by to rot, as soon as they 
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begin to drop their leaves. They 
must, however, be kept well wiped 
OCcasioDally. 

Ratpberiy Canes must be sup- 
ported in case of high winds ; but 
nothing else need be done till next 
month, when the old growth will 
have died down, and the wood 
of the canes for next year will 
have become more ripened. 

Strawberries may be deprived 
of their discoloured leaves and 
ninners, and the beds thoroughly 
cleared of weeds. Loosen the 
8ur£EU% of the soil, and draw some 
of it to the plants. Prepare beds 
for strawberries, which may be 
planted at the end of the month : 
let the strongest plants, from run- 
ners taken on at tne proper season, 
be used. Having du^ and dressed 
the ground, tread it down mo- 
derately solid ; then rake it level, 
and mark the rows with a line 
stretehed lightly, and pat it down 
with the back of the spade. Let 
the rows be one foot apart, and 
four rows in a bed will occupv a 
four-feet width, leaving six inches 
outside. Between these beds have 
alleys eighteen inches wide ; or, if 
mund IS very scarce, a foot would 
do. Put the plants in a foot apart 
in the row, which will make them 
the same distance each wav : use 
a dibble, and press the earth close 
to the roots. Shift all the runners 
that have been potted for forcing, 
and use six or eight-inch pots ; if 
the latter, you may have as many 
as three phints in a pot; and let 
them be well attended to with 
regard to watering, until they are 
transferred to the forcing ground. 

Flaniing, to any extent, is bet- 
ter left alone, perhaps. We do not 
object to a removal, if there be 
-any poitit to be gained; but the 



next month is the best in the 
whole jear in most localities. But 
there is no objection to marlHTig 
aU the trees and bushes you want 
from the nursery, ready to take 
up when wanted. And so desirable 
is it to have them out of ground 
as short a time as possible, that 
we should have all the holes dug 
ready to receive them directly they 
are procured. The distances for 
Standard Apple, Pear, Plum, and 
Cherry trees to be planted should, 
if you have room, be fr^m twentv 
to thirty feet apart ; Dwarfs hafr 
the distance. Espalier and Wall- 
trees should be fifteen feet apart ; 
although, in small gardens, the 
anxiety for variety induces people 
to plant closer. Dwarf and Espa- 
lier Apples should be grafted on 
Paradise stocks, which nurserymen 
are aware of, and will supply to 
order. In all cases, deal with re- 
spectable houses; and tell them 
what you want, what soil and 
situation they are to be planted in, 
and they will recommend you for 
the best. A respectable house has 
no object to serve in doing other- 
wise, because their stock contains 
everything. If you go to people 
of no standing, and limited stocKS, 
they will too often make your 
order suit their list, instead of 
serving you with what will be of 
most service. For further direc- 
tions on planting, see Jaiiuart. 

Fruit in Season or in Stock, from 
out - of' doors. — Apples, Cherries, 
Filberts, Mulberries, Nuts, Nec- 
tarines, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
and Medlars. Others may have 
been kept over their season; 
such as Currants (under mats). 
Raspberries (the double-bearing). 
Strawberries (the late sorts), and 
the small Wood Strawberry. 

S 
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In the propagatiiig department 
they will begin this month to put 
in Cuttings of most deciduous 
trees, that are hardy. Gooseberry 
and Currant trees are thus propa- 
gated ; but the period for doing it 
is when they are pruned, which is 
most likely next month. Many 
other subjects, however, strike 
freely. Cuttings of Laurels and 
other Evergreens may be put in ; 
some of the most delicate will 
strike freely under a hand-glass. 
Cuttings of last year, now rooted, 
should DC planted out. 

Layering is adopted with many 
jsubjects that are not so free, 
and it may be done this month. 
Layering is a simple process,— the 
shoots of the last year are bent 
down to the ground, notched at a 
joint which is pegged down under 
the surface, and there left to root. 
All the Layers of last year having 
now rooted, must be cut from the 
parent plant, all the stem below 
xhe root cut ofP clear, and then be 
planted in beds. 

Acorns, Tlums, and Cherry Stones 
may be sown and covered an inch 
and a half; sow them evenly, and 
not too thick. 

All kinds ofNuts^ Kernels^ Pips, 
and Seeds of all hardy trees and 
shrubs, may be sown. 

Berries of all kinds may be bu- 
ried to prepare them for sowing ; 
this particularly applies to Thorns, 
Roses, Hollies, &c.; they are 
generally buried in quantities, 
some depth, to rot the fleshy por- 
tion off, and sowed the next year; 
but we prefer sowing them at 
once, and letting them take their 
chance, where there is any quan- 
tity. When they are buried, they 
lay the whole year without vege- 



tating. The only point in its favour 
is, that a large quantity lays in a 
small space. 

Evergreens may be now removed 
from one place to another, — ^from 
the seed-bed to grow into strength; 
from store-beds, where they have 
grown till they touch, to give 
them more room; and from one 
compartment to another for change 
of soil or situation. Small plants 
maybe potted, and the pots plunged 
for the convenience of moving, at 
any season, and especially to sup- 
ply those who want them to dress 
the flower-beds in winter, — for 
they are of use when very smalL 

Seedling Plants, of almost every 
description, should be planted out in 
beds. Stocks for workingthe finer 
sorts of Rhododendron and Azalea, 
should be potted for the conve- 
nience of removing under glass. 

Stocks for grafting and budding. 
— ^Let all the last year's layers of 
the Stocks be cut off, and planted 
at the proper distance for working; 
whether fruit, or fancy trees, or 
shrubs, standards or awarfs, are 
to be the ultimate object, adapt 
the distances to the convenience 
of the workman and the growth of 
the subject. For Fruit Stocks, two- 
feet-ana-a-half between the rows, 
and a foot in the row, will be found 
sufficient. Rose Stocks the same; 
and many of the fancy deciduous 
trees will require no more room. 

Suckers of all sorts may be taken 
off with portions of root to them, and 
planted out to grow into strength. 
They may be shortened, or otn^- 
wise, according to their habit, and 
what they are reauired for. 

Weeding and tnoroughly deaop 
ing the ground, in eyeiy depKi- 
, ment, should not be n^ectecL 
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Everything requiring protec- 
tion must now be placed in winter- 
quarters. Whatever there is no 
room for in the Greenhouse must 
be consigned to the brick-pits, in- 
dependently of those things which 
may be said to be at home there; 
and. particular subjects must be 
properly disposed of. 

Auriculas, — ^These will require 
but little water, but must not be 
allowed to flag ; take off carefully 
the yellow leaves; see that the 
drainage is free ; give all the air 
you can; shade them from very hot 
sun ; and close them on the wind- 
ward side when it blows easterlv 
or northerly. Be careful of seed- 
lings in the pan. 

Carnations and Piccotees must 
be now consigned to their frames, 
if it has not been already so ar- 
ranged. They, like the Auriculas, 
must not be too wet, and the 
fflasses should be off every mild 
day. 

Bulbous Boots, in pots, usually 
buried in tan or ashes; but, in- 
tended for forcing, may be placed 
in a garden-frame, and be covered 
up from the light for a period. 
They will be wanted in the forcing- 
house a few at a time; but they 
may go on without interruption 
for a while. Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Early Tulips, Jonquils, and Cro- 
cuses, may be all treated alike. 
Thev would be as well in the dark 
as the %ht till they begin to 
STOW, however long that might be. 
They must not be aflowedtogetdry. 
Many subjects are as well m 
pits as anywhere. Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Camellias, and Heaths, 
may have all the air in fine wea- 
ther; anything ^ort of a frost will 



not hurt them, but nothing thrives 
with the east wind blowing on it; 
so that the chief object is to keep 
them from drying uj) and from 
damp, to provide against sudden 
change of temperature, and to lower 
them at night ; and, however fine 
and warm a morning may be after 
a frost at night, to keep them 
covered the &st two or three 
hours, for it is the thaw that hurts 
a thing, not the frost. 

Finks and Pansies. — ^The object 
of potting these is t« be able to 
remove them at pleasure, to plant 
them out at any season. They 
are not wanted to grow fast ; but 
as they are usually in small pots 
and single plants, they want more 
frequent watering than those in 
larger ones, and they cannot have 
too much air. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses take 
more water. They must never be 
, for they would soon get the 
spider. Look occasionally to 
the roots of these, and when they 
fill the pots, change them for larger 
ones. They must oe shaded durmg 
the hottest sun in warm open days, 
but a mat thrown over is sim- 
cient, and the light must be tilted 
all round. 

VerbenaSy Cinerarias, Scarlet 
Geraniums, and other greenhouse 
plants, must be carefufiy covered 
up against frost; for if that gets 
in, and freezes them, they will 
perhaps not recover. 

Violets may be kept in pots in 
the cold frame until wanted out 
for forcing ; but they must not be 
too frequently watered. 

Prick out Cauliflower plants in 
frames to be protected through 
the winter. 

82 
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Apricots may be plunged, in 
their pots, in tne open ground at 
present. Thev must be selected 
with care for forcing; and accord- 
ing to the time they are wanted, 
must they remain in the open air, 
or be brought into the first house, 
which shomd be of ordinary green- 
house temperature. The same 
may be observed of 

Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Plums; all of which are pre- 
sumed to have well ripened their 
wood after last year's forcing. 

Cucumbers. — New hot-becB may 
be made, and some of the healthiest 
shoots of the favourite sorts of 
last year may be layered, to make 
plants by the time your new bed 
IS ready to receive them. We need 
not repeat here how to make a 
hot-bea. There is a great advan- 
tage in having layers from a plant 
known to be true; for, besides the 
certainty of the sort, it will begin 
bearing sooner. You may con- 
sider whether it is worth while 
tp fresh line the old hot-beds, or 
let them go on as they are, and 
depend on the new ones. For 
making hot-beds, the directions 
will be found in the hints for 
January. 

Melons. — ^The beds may be lined 
to gain heat, because it is too late 
to begin planting now ; but if a 
healthy shoot can be layered and 
struck, as well as that of the Cu- 
cumber, it will be like continuing 
the old plant. Still, it is very 
doubtful whether you would get 
any flavour in a melon in winter- 
time, even if you could get the 
fruit to swell. 



Pine- Apples. — Look to the tan; 
and regulate the heat of the House 
to something like 80® by day : it 
will suit all the plants, wnioh, in a 
private establishment, are in all 
stages. When you can, earth up 
the suckers on the old plants, 
that they may have the advantage 
of nourishment from the mother 
plant until the sucker is rooted. 
The fruiting is hastened half-a-year 
by this means. 

Raspberries, Gooseberries, and 
Currants, may be forced as well as 
anvthing else ; but this month no- 
thing can be done but choose the 
plants, which should be, for Cur- 
rants and Gooseberries, short and 
bushy, with weU-ripened wood, 
such as has been potted on pur- 
pose ; or you may pot such your- 
self. Raspberry Canes should be 
thick, but cut back to two feet in 
height. 

Strawberries. — Keep the plants 
in a frame until you take the first 
into the houses : they are growing, 
therefore will want water occa- 
sionally. Let their first removal 
be to the greenhouse temperature, 
where they may remain two or 
three weeks; and when they are 
removed to the Forcing-house, 
others may take their place. At 
present, let them have all the air 
they can, and see that they do not 
flag for want of water. Merely 
close the frames against frost. 

Vines, in pots, may be plunged 
as well as other fruits: tne cold 
will hurt nothing till it begins to 
grow; but the earliest may be 
removed to the Greenhouse, to be 
followed by others. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Asparaaus. — ^You may make hot- 
beds ready for this vegetable, so 
that it may be ready for planting 
next montn. Let there oe five 
feet thickness of dnng that will 
settle down to four, as the heat 
has to come through a good thick- 
ness of soil ; and look out for good 
three-year-old plants that have not 
been worked, that your first batch 
may be set ofP the first week in 
next month. You may leave it one 
or two months longer, if you do 
not want it so early ; but there is 
nothing more easily forced than 
Asparagus, unless it be Sea-kale. 



month, put six inches of good 
loam and dung, well incorporated, 
over the dung, covering the whole 
space inside and outside the frame, 
and then put on the frame and 
light. Allow a week for the heat 
to come through, and be ready 
to plant the first week in next 
month. 

Potatoes. — ^Prepare a bed for 
these ; but it need not be so hot 
as is requisite for Asparagus. Put 
on six inches of soil. 

Rhubarb. — ^The forcing of this 
is so simple, that we have put the 
roots, without a grain of soil, un- 
der the stage of the stove, on the 
ground, and had it in perfection 
from Christmas to Midsummer. 
If the roots were put in a warm 
cupboard or cellar, without a pot, 
they would give plenty of pro- 
duce; but if potted, whether it 
were put in the stove or any other 
place of warmth, it would, doubt- 
less, be more prolific, and perhaps 
more handsome. 

Sea-kale is usually forced in pots 
formed of an outside deep rim and 



a cover; this rim is put over a 
plant in the ground, and the cover 
put on. The whole is then sur- 
rounded with stable-dung, quite 
hot ; and when the Kale grows in 
the dark, it is completely blanched. 
Mr. Fry, of Lee, Kent, has im- 
proved upon this mode altogether. 
He has registered a pot, like an 
ordinary flower-pot, with a deep 
groove or gutter on the top of the 
rim. Lito this groove fits tne edge 
of an opaque cover, made of the 
same material. The Kale roots 
are potted in the ordinary way of 
plants, with the crown of the roots 
just below the surface, the cover 
put on, and it may then be placed 



If you make the hot-bed this m a stove or hot-bed, plunged in 



the tan of a Pinery, or, in fact, 
submitted to heat in any way; 
and when the plant has grown 
enough, the cover takes off, the 
Kale is cut, and the very nature of 
the contrivance ensures its sweet- 
ness. The advantage is in not 
being obliged to use stable-dung, — 
the plant not being a fixture, and 
the facility of moving it about 
anywhere that the heat is gene- 
rated. Whether you adopt the 
new or the old plan, you may pre- 
pare your suppfy of dung, or you 
may procure tne pots, and pot 
your plants ready. The new pot 
IS not half so large as the old 
ones. 

The present month is earlier 
than most people begin forcing 
anything; but there is no reason 
why you may not begin — ^French 
Beans, Peas, all the useful Herbs, 
or any other subject you please, 
just as recommended in Januaby; 
and a reference to the month of 
Jantjaby will be useful. You must 
plant Lettuces on some of the de- 
clining hot-bedsj and sow seed of 
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Lettuce and Salad Herbs, Onions, 
&c., in others ; but a severe frost 
takes off those out-of-doors. 

PLOWEBS. 

Little can be done this month 
beyond preparing the various sub- 
jects for forcing. Look over the 
^ses forced lit year; and see if 
they require a shift, which is likely 
enough. Prune them carefully, 
making allowance for the new 
growth : bring them to such shape 
as will ensure a good form of 
plant ; remove all weaklv shoots ; 
thin out the plant; take away 
branches that grow inwards, and 
let them stand out-of-doors, or at 



most in a cold frame, tiQ yon 
remove them to the House. lUio- 
dodendrons and Azaleas that have 
set their buds may be pruned so 
far as to remove any snoots that 
have no bloom-buds, and are not 
essential to the form of the plant. 
Give the preference to those plants 
that have been forced last year; 
and, when obliged to resort to 
new ones, pick out such as are 
of moderate size and full of bloom- 
buds. For further directions as 
to the proper subjects, consult the 
directions for January, always re- 
collecting that you may begin now, 
if you please, as well as then, and 
observe the same hints. 



STOYE OR HOTHOUSE. 



Hebe the routine will not be 
changed from last month ma- 
teriafly. 

Seedlings of all kinds must be 
pricked off into four-inch pots, 
round the sides of them, four, or 
six, or more in a pot. Those of 
other kinds that have been grow- 
ing large enough in that way may 
be potted off one in a pot; a 
three-inch may be large enough. 
Cuttings that have been struck 
must be potted off; and all these 
changes require that the plants 
should be watered in their new 
situation, and shaded for a time. 

All the plants in the House 
must be examined ; and if either 
green-fly or meally-bug have made 
their appearance, the plants must 
be cleared of them by means of 
soap and water, with sponge or 
brush, according to the places the 
enemy occupy. The red spider is 
a yet more tearful antagonist; for 



it is harder to dislodge, and has 
done a good deal of mischief be- 
fore it snows itself. The heat and 
moisture must be kept up, for it is 
often only a relaxation of this that 
brings our implacable little foes. 

Seeds may be sown; Cuttings 
may be taken off, and struck under 
a hand-glass ; and great attention 
must be paid to every plant in the 
want of water. 

The plants not in bloom, and 
not resting, must be frequently 
syringed, and the House shut up 
full of steam. Let there be air 
given when the House is hottest. 

Examine the balls of earth of 
any plant suspected of bein^ pot- 
bound, and give new and larger 
pots to all whose roots have reach- 
ed the side. Pinch the ends out 
of all the small plants wanted to 
be bushy, and check even the 
larger ones that are inclined to 
ramble out of shape. 
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Climbing plants most be di- 
rected to their places on their 
supporters, and not be allowed to 
hang about, or grow the wrong 
way. 

Keep the shelves and floors very 
clean, oy sweeping often, and, if 
necessary, washing them. Take 



off all dead leaves from the plants. 
Stir up the surface mould in all 
the pots, and, if necessary, throw 
the loose out, and top-dress them 
with loam-peat and dung. 

Keep the temperature up to 
75—800 by day, and 60-.65«^ by 
night. 



CONSERYATORY. 



All the departments of the 
garden must be laid under contri- 
bution for this show-house. The 
otove must famish its share. The 

greenhouse must find some things; 
ut the open ground must furnish 
its quota, if not checked by frost. 
Roses in pots form no second-rate 
feature, for the continuous bloom- 
ing ones are in perfection. Dahlias 
in pots are showy. Cockscombs 
ana Babams do their part. Tan- 
sies in pots bloom well in autumn; 
and our winterly friend the Chry- 
santhemum produces a very strik- 
ing effect; for it now presents such 
a diversity of colours and forms 
that nothing can surpass it. 

All we can enjoin here, is to 
make the best of everything ; let 
every specimen-plant be shown to 
advantage, and not be crowded. 
Remove everything that has passed 
its prime. Fork up and freshen 
the Dorders ; stir the surface-earth 
in the pots and tubs; take off all 
dead blooms, branches, and leaves; 
mind that the petals of flowers 
and fallen leaves are removed 
daily from the shelves and floor. 
The climbing plants must be 
attended to on the pillars and roof; 
some that have nearly passed their 
bloom, may be thinned out with 



advantage ; others may be pruned 
to get nd of any portions that are 
untidy. Be careful about the 
watering of all those plants sunk 
in their pots, and see that the 
moisture goes down into the pot 
instead of oeing lost outside. The 
Pompon Chrysanthemums may be 
made quite a feature if plunged 
rather below the surface ; and the 
hollow of the pot filled with moss; 
it answers a double purpose, — ^it 
ensures moisture in the right place, 
and prevents its evaporating so 
fast as it otherwise would. Move 
out all the blooming plants that 
have passed their prime, and look 
all round the houses and pits for 
gayer subjects ; for the character 
of the Conservatory should be 
floral : but when flowers cannot be 
had in plenty, seek for handsome 
foliage, and some of the ferns will 
be useful in that department when 
grown in pots, as tney should be, 
for a reserve. Look oack to past 
months for further directions, and 
do what has been omitted to be 
done, unless the opportunity has 
gone by. Let all those plants 
which have ceased to be interest- 
ing be removed to their proper 
departments. — Give air in fine 
weather, and keep the glass clean. 
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THE GREENHOUSE. 



Steictly speakinff, the Green- 
house is a receptacle for every- 
thing that will not bear frost, but 
which does not require heat ; and 
where there is no other conve- 
nience in an establishment, it is 
filled with choice subjects of that 
nature. Heaths, Camellias, Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias, and many other 
families, that in large concerns are 
grown in separate houses, are 
tenants of the ordinary Green- 
house, and the management must 
be more exact in proportion to the 
number of different subjects which 
it may have to house through the 
winter. We have been dehghted 
in the country to witness the neat- 
ness, health, and beauty of the 
plants contained in a lady's Green- 
nouse, sometimes, and not un- 
worthily, dignified by the name of 
a Conservatory. To see, as we 
have seen, the soft-wooded Gera- 
nium Cineraria, and Mimulus, 
side by side with the Heath, the 
Azalea, the Fuchsia, and the 
Ereostemon, and all in full health 
and fine condition, is a treat not to 
be had in larger establishments; yet 
it is a common sight among that 
interesting class of amateur gar- 
deners, who have the one solitary 
house, that, like the cobbler's cel- 
lar, "served for bed-room, and 
parlour, and kitchen, and all;" 
and where is the grand secret of 
all this ? Why, in daily attention 
to watering, airing, cleansing, and 
giving light; we have, it is here 
seen, Greenhouses very crowded; 



but the House that is crowded at 
night, under a frost, is anything 
but crowded in fine weather : the 
pots are put out of doors to enjoy 
a mild shower or a little sunshine ; 
and it is to them something like 
the poor man's holiday out of 
town, after steaming, and slaving, 
and choking in the unwholesome 
atmosphere of a manufactory. As 
we devote a separate apartment to 
some of the prmcipal subjects, we 
merely look to general manage- 
ment here. Give all the air you 
can when the wind is not north or 
east, and give very little when it 
is. Give no water until the sur- 
face is quite dry, and then wet all 
the soil in a pot ; examine all the 
plants likely to want shifting, and 
shift, if these pots are rail of 
roots. Pot off struck cuttings; 
prick out seedlings; transfer all 
that have been growing till they 
are large enough round the edge 
of larger pots, to single pots of a 
proper size, — genersdly, a three- 
men pot is large enough, — stir the 
surface of the soil wherever it 
appears hard or mossy, or run 
together ; and cover, as a protec- 
tion to the plants against frost, 
in preference to lighting a fire, 
which should only be done in fine 
weather, when tne windows can 
be opened to get rid of the damp, 
whicn is the greatest enemy in 
winter. If any of the thousand 
and one enemies that infest plants 
pay a visit, fumigate with tobacco 
smoke. 
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AiiL these are so contrived that 
we can give as much air as if the 
plants were out of doors; we have 
only to direct that in mild weather 
the House cannot be too open. 
The examination of the roots, in all 
cases where they may have become 
crowded, shouia be duly attended 
to ; and if they are so, let them be 
sh^ed, no matter how large the 
pot may be. If the roots are 
crowded they want room, and 
shifting into lareer pots is the 
only way to supply it. Cuttings 
that have struck root may be 
potted off singly in three-inch 
pots; but we prefer putting several 
round the edges of larger pots, and 
allowing theln to grow until they 
almost touch each other. Some 
that have been so treated are 
ready to go into single pots; others 
that have been growing in single 

Eots want to go into larger. Avoid 
eat as long as you can keep frost 
out without it. In watering 
Heaths there is the greatest 
danger of inattention. If all 
plants absorbed moisture alike, 
there would be no further care 
wanted than to serve them all 
alike, but it is not so ; every plant 
ought to be examined before it is 
watered, and if the surface of the 



soil is damp, it should be missed. 
Be careful not to wet any blooms; 
for some are in flower at every 
time of the year. Cuttings may 
be taken off some of the species ; 
for the only guide required for 
this, is to take cutting whenever 
there are any to t^ie, that is, 
whenever there are shoots in good 
condition; they are best struck in 
half-an-inch of silver sand, at the 
top of peat soil — the cuttings 
prepared with half-an-inch of 
stem from which the leaves have 
been stripped. Let the sand and 
soil be saturated with water, and 
stick the cuttings through the sand, 
so that the base will touch the soil, 
but not go into it. Cover with a 
bell glass, and wipe it out dry 
daily. These cuttings must be put 
into the shady part of the House, 
and must not he allowed to get 
dry, or they will go off instead of 
striking root. The proper con- 
dition for a cutting, is a new shoot 
an inch long from the base, half to 
be in the soil and half out. Al- 
ways close at sunset this time of 
the year; and if there be any 
indication of frost, cover with 
mats in preference to lighting 
fires, for the Heath never does 
well in artificial heat. 



GERANIUM HOUSE. 



This favourite plant is growing 
all the winter; ana as they are pro- 
duced for exhibition, they require 
constant attention. As they push 
out their shoots, they are ruobed 
off where they are not wanted, 



the ends pinched off where they 
are growing too fast ; and they are 
also stopped where lateral branches 
are required. They require to be 
shifted as soon as their roots reach 
the side of the pot; and the change 
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must not be too great. They want 
light and air; but the temperature 
is kept higher than that of a 
Greenhouse, because they have 
a good deal to do in the winter. 
The plants cut back to a skeleton 
in July and August are made to 
clothe themselves and be covered 
with bloom in May and June; 
but, during the present month, 
they do not want much more than 
guiding into shape. Seedling, 
plants may require a shiffc, but 
ought not to be shortened; they 
should be allowed to grow in their 
natural way as the only means of 
showing us their true habit; not 
a shoot should be rubbed off, or 
stopped. Cuttings that have 
struck root well should be potted 
off into three-inch pots; plants 
of larger size, shirked. These 
plants make excellent standards 



if properly grown; but, for this, 
a straight free-growing cutting is 
selected, and as it grows, the seed- 
shoots are rubbed off, and nothing 
allowed to grow but the upper 
end of the shoot until it is as tail 
as required; then, for the first 
time, pinch out the heart, and it 
will induce lateral shoots near the 
top ; all that come low down must 
be removed, but those that come 
near the top will be allowed to 
form the head. When these have 
grown a bit, pinch out the ends, 
and each will give two or three 
lateral shoots; and this pinching 
out and stopping goes on till you 
think you nave branches enough 
to form a good head. Be carcsral 
in watering all the plants ; give 
none, except the surface be dry. 
Give air m very mild weather; 
and close when the wind is east. 



CAMELLIA HOUSE. 
Hebe there is nothing to do lit will want more frequent watering 



but to give room and air in fine 
weather, and look to the watering, 
which, like every other operation m 
^, requires more attention 



gardening, 
than labou 



than labour, and the one serves the 
other. When the buds are swell- 
ing, and the plant is a large one. 



than those which are apparently 
on the standstill. Some may 
require a shift, but we do not like 
shifting Camellias fall of bloom- 
buds: they frequently drop all 
their buds, or set off growing 
again instead of blooming. 



WINDOW GAUDENING. 



The management of plants in 
dwelling-houses is,or rather should 
be, the same as that of those in a 
Greenhouse, but there is one great 
disadvantage to plants; — the pots 
always stand in saucers, and when 
watered, the stagnant ov^erplus 



which remains does much mischief* 
Our constant caution, therefore, is 
to throw out the water that drains 
through, and on no account to let 
any remain. We once suggested 
a plan for a flower-pot to stand 
on, the common saucers to keep 
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up the bottom of the jpot, and 
also a plan for saucers in which 
the oldrfashioned pots would do. 
They were made by a potter 
named Hunt, at Pimlico, ana had a 
great run, — ^the principal objection 
to them was the price. They an- 
swered exceedingly well; the pot 
had feet to keep the drain hole 
above the water in a common 
saucer, and the saucers for com- 
m(»i pots had a flat rim inside, on 
which a plain-bottomed pot would 
stand and be above the water. 
The plants that will do for windows 
are very plainly set out in the 
former airections,to which we may 
refer, and merely here repeat our 
caution not to kill plants with 
kindness, — ^not to water them too 
often, nor, on the other hand, to 
keep them too long without ; never 
give them a little, but water them 
fill the moisture runs through; 
little and often will soon kiU a 
plant ; give a good soak when you 
give any, but give none while the 
surface of the soil is damp. In 
hard frost the plants should not 
be left at the wmdow, but should 
be brought more into the middle 
of the room. 

Succulents. — ^We have already 
alluded to this family ofplants, as 
the best for Window Glaxdening. 
We have known the Aloe tribe to 
live twenty years in a cottage 
window ; and what was once in a 
small pot not more than three 
inches across, to occupy an eight- 
inch pot, and, with its offsets, to 
completely fiU it. This was the 
kina called Partridge-breasted; 
but there were others not much 
younger, and in aU respects as 
nealtny. But there are many 
Succulents that thrive in confined 
situations ; and the only evil that 



can befal them is on excess of 
water. 

Bulbs of all kinds have been 
profiting at the root, if they were 
planted last month, and they will 
bear a good deal of water. Hya- 
cinths m glasses have commenced 
shooting down their roots; and 
those in pots have not been idle, 
though tney do not show yet. 
Let only those that you want to be 
very early be brought into the 
room and to the light; others that 
you want to keep back for succes- 
sion may be in the cellar, or in the 
open air, or anywhere in the dark 
and cold. 

Crocuses and Early Tulips will, 
perhaps, be more forward than the 
Hyacmths; but the instant they 
shoot through the ground, let 
them have m the light you can 
give them. 

Hardy Perennials are not bad 
winter companions. There is 
hardly a plant more adapted to the 
window or house gardening than 
the Double Golden Wall-flower. 

There is no better month in the 
year for choosing the plants that 
we propose to grow in the house 
during the winter months. 

Take care that all the plants 
are properly shifted, before you 
attempt to keep them in the 
house. 

Hydrangias are showy plants 
when in bloom ; but they are not 
very smart in winter. If, there- 
fore, you have these, they need 
not be in the best light, nor the 
most conspicuous place, until they 
begin to grow. 

The old-fashioned Myrtle^ one 
of the best evergreens of the 
whole Greenhouse tribe, will al- 
ways look well in winter, and 
should never be neglected. 



NOVEMBER. 



PLEASUItE GROUND AND SHRUBBERY. 



What may be done before, and 
however much may have to be 
done after, this is the month for 
laying out and improving gardens ; 
and if the weather be mvourable, 
not one opportunity should be lost. 
It is the month of all others for 
choosing shrubs and trees ; for 
their buds are all set, their sum- 
mer growth is complete, and the 
plants are at rest. The sun is not 
too hot, and all that can be now 
planted gets the advantage of 
the winter rains to settle them 
down in their places. Box-edgings 
made now have evervthing in their 
favour; and, generally speaking, all 
the planting and turf-laying done 
in November does well. Now, 
therefore, is the time to carefully 
survey all the plantations of an 
establishment. See what plants, 
trees, and shrubs are ugly, or out 
of place, and remove them; observe 
where they are too crowded, and 
re-plant those portions. Take the 
shrubs or trees carefully up, and 
put two where there were three ; 
or it may be that by taking out 
one here and there, you can thin 
them without disturbing the 
remainder. Contrive, if possible, 
to place evergreens in tne fore- 
ground to hide the stems of 
deciduous trees, and conceal as 
much of deciduous shrubs as are 
unsightly. In making new plan- 
tations, be choice of tne subjects, 
for much may be done to increase 



or mar the effect by attention or 
inattention in that particular. It 
is only by bearing all the best 
things in mind, that we can do 
the best for shrubberies. The 
principal deciduous trees should 
be those that bloom conspicuouslT. 
In a Shrubbery all things should 
be choice; in a broad belt of 
plantation we should rely chiefly 
on the diversity in the foliace. 
Among the favourites of Sie 
former, we may reckon on Thorns, 
of which there are many varieties. 
The Scarlet Chestnut is a 
noble tree, and, when it attains a 
good size,; is a splendid object. 
The ordinary Horse-chestnut is 
adapted for only such places as 
give plenty of room. There is 
also the Yellow Laburnum, which is 
a beautiful object in spring: al- 
mond, with blossoms of pink; 
Althea Frutix, which blooms with 
flowers like a single HoUyhock; 
Azaleas, of which there are scores 
of varieties and many colours— 
but the Ponticum Major, large 
Yellow Coccinea Major, large Scar- 
let and Aurantia Major, lai^ 
Orange, are the most conspicuous; 
Barberry, with graceful racemes of 
yellow flowers ; Broom, of which 
the white is the most useful; 
Syringa, white blossoms and fra- 

Erant ; Honeysuckle, a lovely and 
*agrant plant; Jasmine, white 
ana yellow; Lilac, the white 
and rosy flowers, — ^the Persian 
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is the best; Ex)bima^ a sort of 
Acacia^ several varieties; Mag- 
nolias, purple and white; Maze- 
rian, white and red; CheiTj, 
double-blossomed, very fine white; 
Cjtissus, several varieties; Guelder 
B[ose, with white balls of flowers ; 
Mespilus, white bloom ; Pear-tree, 
doable flowers; Roses, of all 
colours; Pyrus Japonica, with 
bright crimson coral flowers ; Py- 
rus Spectabilis, white; Eibes 
San^inea^ &c., all of them useful 
in pWting. To Evergreens there 
is scarcely a limit; all the fir tribe, 
of which there are many distinct 
families: Araucarias, Aroor Yitse, 
several varieties; Arbutus, several; 
Cedars, Cypress, Holly, very many 
handsome varieties; Magnolias, 
Laurels, conmion and Portugal; 
Oaks, Yews, Alatumus, Euonymus, 
Juniper, Kalmia, Laurestinus,Bay, 
Phillyrea, Rhododendron, Savin, 
Pyracantha^ Ivy, and others, give 
such infinite variety of foliage, 
independently of some of their 
splendid flowers, that clumps may 
be formed of large size, without 
using two famines of plants. 
Most of the genera comprise many 



species and numberless varieties. 
As to the operation of Planting, 
there is ample instruction in the 
directions for Januaey ; and all that 
can be learned from that may be 
practised upon now, and the sooner 
it be all done, provided the weather 
be favourable, the better for the 
plants. The Lawn must be kept 
well mowed, and clear from the 
fallen leaf; for otherwise it will 
soon be discoloured. Turf maj 
be laid with advantage, and it is 
the best time to repair lawns 
and verges. Use the edging-knife 
to cut the edges smooth, to take 
off all encroachments on the 
borders, or on the walks and 
roads. Li short, all that is re- 
commended to be done in Januarv 
can be better done now, and with 
a certainty of success; for there is 
nothing m which "delays are 
dangerous " to the extent they are 
in gardening, and especially in 
alterations and planting. 

Shrubs and Trees in flower. — 
Ex)ses, Honeysuckles, Laurustinus, 
Passion-flower, Arbutus, and Py- 
racantha, and the various Thorns 
show their fruit. 



THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



'Alpines, — ^These require, for the 
most part, to be in dry situations. 
Some will do well on raised bor- 
ders, others do better in rock- 
work; and this may be formed 
with or without water at the 
base, but the style of the rock 
most be varied accordingly. If 
there be no water, the rock should 
be such as we find in many parts 
of the country inland — trough and 



in fragments; if with water, it 
should be in large masses. In 
the former, the A5)ines and other 
appropriate plants may be grow- 
ing in all the interstices ; in the 
latter, there must be a series of 
ledges on which they must chiefly 
rest. On the north side. Ferns, 
Lycopodiums, and Mosses, will 
tmive where many Alpines would 
not. In building rock-work, hole? 
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most be left with proper drain- 
age. These must oe mled with 
soil, according as required for the 
particular plwits. An authority, 
which may be quoted, recom- 
mends : — 

" On the north side of the 
rockery, in one part a mixture 
of black peat or bog mould, leaf 
moidd, and sandy foam; in an- 
other, red gravelly or ferrugmous 
soil; and along the base on this 
side an adhesive or clayey kind. 
In these varieties of soil, the 
larger Ferns, Osmunda Begalea 
ana Alpines, Adoxa, Chrysosple- 
nium, Marchantia, &c, can be 
grown. On the south and two 
ends, a mixture of light sandy 
loam and peat, containing a good 
deal of white sand, for Helian- 
themum, Iberis, Stachys Corsica, 
Achillea Tomentosa, Saxifrage, 
&c." — Lothian on Alpines. 

The drainage of all the holes 
which are to supply the place of 
pots must be provided for by the 
same means — crocks. The plant- 
ing of Alpines is like, planting 
anything else: there is no mys- 
tery — ^it is the same as potting, 
onw that your pot is a fixture, 
and not so easily handled. As to 
the choice of Alpines, the species 
and varieties are endless, and the 
way to choose them is to see 
them. The greater part of them 
require to be dry ana cool all the 
winter, but not frozen : the cold 
frame is their proper quarter 
now, — air on fine days. 

Alysson. — ^Any of the varieties 
may be parted and planted out. 

Annuals, sown in the autumn 
months, and come up perhaps too 
thick, must be thinned to give 
them room. They cannot survive 
the winter if crowded, for they 



will draw and grow weakly. 
Stocks and Mignonette, and espe- 
cially intermecSate Stocks, should 
be potted and transferred to the 
frame-ground. 

Araois. — Some of the species 
make excellent ed^gs to beds 
and borders; and tiiis is a good 
month to part and transmant 
them. The white is espedaUy an 
excellent edging, but spreads 
rapidly, and on that account ex- 
cellent for the edging of a road- 
way, under trees or near them, 
ana far better than a green verge. 
Eeplanted annually, it is very 
pretty as an edgmg to broad 
gravel-walks in gardens. 

Asters, — The perennial kinds 
nearly all bloom in the autumn, 
and some of them late. After 
flowering, divide them, and plant 
out the pieces in store-beds, or 
where they are to bloom. 

Auricuias in the borders must 
be kept clear of weeds and of any 
other plants likely to overran 
them. 

Azaleas,-^'n any of these are 
used in the flower garden, this is 
the best time to move them, al- 
though, if they have large balls, you 
may remove them witn impunity 
at any time, even while in woom. 

Beds. — These may, if the sea- 
son has been open and mild, still 
have flowers in them; but such 
as have gone by may be cleared 
and planted with bulbs or ever- 
greens, paying the same attention 
to unifonnity as was recom- 
mended for bedding out. Those 
beds which answer to each other 
should be planted alike, not ne- 
cessarily with one sort of ev«^ 
green, because, if preferred, there 

Pbe a diversirf of shrubs in 
bed, but they musi be dhw- 
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sified alike. If planted with bulbs, 
tbe^ must be planted similarly: 
it IS not enongh to have them 
nominally of the same colour, they 
must be the same subjects, that 
they may be the same height, the 
same season, and be thus uniform. 
K yellow, it would not do to 
have one Yellow Tulips, another 
Yellow Crocuses, and a third 
Yellow Narcissus ; but they must 
be all three formed alike. If 
they were all planted with Yellow 
Crocuses at the edge. Yellow 
Tulips next, and Yellow Narcissus 
in the middle, they would be all 
alike for our purpose ; but if each 
had its separate flowers, they 
would be unlike in height, colour, 
and season. Bear these things 
in mind, and carry out the inten- 
tion^thout swerving; for oni- 
formity is so essential, that bare 
beds would be preferable to odds 
and ends, some m bloom and some 
not, the whole season through. 

Borders. — ^If there be any re- 
mains of flower-stems, or of 
plants gone by their flowering, 
let them be cut down, trimmed 
up, or removed altogether, ac- 
cording to their nature. There 
is no excuse for retaining a single 
untidy subject. If there be any 
large vacancies made by removals, 
let them be occupied with bulbs, 
which should be planted without 
delay, or filled up with dwarf 
evergreens of the various kinds 
as early flowering shrubs. The 
Laurustinus is a beautiful winter 
ornament. Dwarf Pyrus Japoni- 
ca, well OTown for their busi- 
ness, will oloom very early in the 
spring, and are not ugly objects 
before they flower. As, nowever, 
it is desirable to remove these to 
make room for bedding plants in 



the spring and early summer, they 
had all better be sunk in pots. 
Let the heights be according to 
their position in the borders — ^the 
tallest behind, the shortest in 
front. If the borders require 
dressing, a quantity of rotten 
dung can be spread all over 
equ3ly, to be forked or washed 
in by the winter rains. The box 
or other edgings must be repaired 
where there are any gaps. New 
edgings may be made. 

Bulbs. — Attend to last month's 
directions, until all are carried 
out. 

Campanulas. — ^All the perennial 
kinds should be plantea out this 
month where they are to bloom. 
The C. Pyramidalis, or Chimney 
Campanula, should be potted and 
sent to the cold frames. Seed- 
lings of all the hardy kinds should 
also be planted out before the 
month is over, although they will 
remove at any time before they rise 
for bloom. Canterbury Bells, the 
biennial kind of Campanula, should 
be planted out, if not done already. 
Those that have done flowering, 
and there are very few whick 
have not long since, and ought to 
have been cut down, unless the 
seed was required, should be 
trimmed now. 

Carnations in the open ground 
are very liable to damage from 
slugs, snails, and the like. They 
must be frequently examined, and 
upon the least appearance of mis* 
chief the depredators must be 
sought until lound, for a whole 
collection would soon be sacriflced 
if the first intruder is left. 

Chrysanthemums. — ^If the wea- 
ther has been mild, these are 
still blooming well Let the tall 
I ones in the border be supported 
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judiciously, — ^not tied in a bundle 
round a stake, so that the blooms 
are smothered, but carefully tied 
out "with several stakes, so that 
the flowers may not be crowded, 
and the head of bloom may be 
shown to adyantaffe. If a few of 
the potted plants be sunk next a 
wall, the plants may be trained 
out like a fruit-tree, and the 
blooms will sometimes last well 
long after those exposed to the 
winds have gone off. 

Clematis. — The Azurea Grandi- 
flora must be nailed close to 
whatever wall it is growing on ; 
and none of the ends suffered to 
be blown about by the wind. 
The common Clematis is far more 
robust, grows wilder, and bears 
rough usage better; but, never- 
theless, the fastenings must be 
looked to. C. Sibbafiii is much 
the same as the former. 

Crocuses come under the head 
of Bulbs, and are treated of fully 
in last month's Calendar. 

Cyclamens. — The hardy ones 
may be now planted in beds on 
borders that are well drained, not 
more than an inch below the 
surface. 

Dahlias should be in their 
winter- quarters by this time. 
The most simple way of keeping 
them is to hang them up on nails, 
previously numbered rrom one 
upwards to any number the stock 
or collection may reach, as each 
nail would, if necessary, hold a 
dozen. You see at a glance what 
stock you have of each, and it 
saves a world of trouble, when 
yon have to seek one, if the num- 
bers run consecutively, and you 
can go at once to the spot. The 
numoers must be plain, and above 
the nail. 



Fuchsias in the open eromul 
may be still blooming; and when 
frosted and stopped for the sea- 
son, it will be time enough to 
disturb them, by cutting liact^ 
or covering up, or any otiier 
contrivance. 

Gladiolus. — These may be 
planted in good rich ground, if 
not done last month, either in 
beds or groups, accorduig to their 
colour. 

Hepaticas. — If not done last 
month, plant them where th^ 
are to bloom. 

Hollyhocks by this time should 
be cut down; and if they have 
made growth, they may be parted 
as directed last month, and potted 
off or planted out. If very dioioe, 
the prmci^al root should be potted 
to winter in frames, or propagate 
for increase as offsets grow ; out 
it should have been done last 
month. 

Honeysuckle. — Carry out the 
directions of last month, if not 
attended to already, until all are 
fulfiUed. 

Hyacinths, like moat other 
bulbs, being procured early, may 
be plantea as soon as possible 
after their arrival, or potted off 
or glassed in winter. Let them 
be put in the cool, out of reach 
of frost and heat. The object of 
this is to let them make root 
when inclined, but not to grow 
any until wanted ; when they may 
be forced in the regular way. 

Jasmines alreaoy covering a 
house or a wall, must be looked 
over, if not already fastened, and 
all the loose branches made 
secure. 

NarcissuSy among the most im- 
portant of early flowering bulbs, 
should be planted- this, month if 
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possible ; not that they take much 
barm for a few weel^s, but that 
ikej are perceptibly worse from 
the moment they indicate growth 
if not in the ground. 

Pansies in oeds want but little 
help, except in severe frost ; and 
they are greatly benefited then 
by hooping over and matting, or 
by covering at night with foose 
Htter, which should be removed 
in the morning, unless frosty 
weather has set in. All that are 
not intended to remain in the 
ground all the winter, should be 
potted and transferred to the 
frame ground. 

Perennials generally will re- 
quire tiie same treatment. None 
but the hardy ones should be 
used in the open beds and borders, 
except as bedding plants are — ^that 
is, put out when the winter has 
passed, and either left to be cut 
off, or, if choice, potted up before 
the frost. The few that are men- 
tioned have become more popular 
than the others; but all that it 
is desirable to increase must be 
treated pretty nearly alike. 

Phloxes, if not already parted, 
should be separated without delay, 
and all the parts planted where 
they are to remain; or, if very 
choice, potted for the convenience 
of protection and propagation all 
the winter. 

Pinks are a general favourite 
as a popular flonsf s flower; but 
they nave been, or should have 
been, all planted out or potted 
before this. However, better late 
than never : they want much the 
same protection as Pansies ; both 
will stand ordinary winters, but 
severe ones kill a good many if 
unprotected. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses, — 



These may be treated as directed 
last month. 

Eanunculuses may be planted, 
but we should only plant what 
we could well spare, or the more 
plentiful kinds. There is a risk 
m autumn-planting, unless they 
are carefully protected. The 
planting may be done the same 
as it ism February. 

Eoses. — ^As we are now liable 
to high winds, and the heads of 
Tree Koses have grown large and 
heavy, it wiU be well to shorten 
all the long branches, and to cut 
away altogether all the weakly 
ones. The wind will have much 
less power over them. Many 
tender Roses would be safer if 
protected; but it is so difficult, 
and withal so unsightly, that we 
prefer taking them up carefully, 
and putting them in by the heels 
in an outhouse or a well-sheltered 
comer, where, in addition, we 
can throw a mat or litter over 
them during frost. The practice 
of putting hay-bands round the 
stodt is ridiculous. We all know 
that no amount of cold will touch 
the common briar upon which 
Roses are worked, therefore it is 
only the head that wants protec- 
tion. We have seen bags drawn 
over the heads, moss stuffed be- 
tween and all round the branches^, 
but we prefer aUowine them to 
take their chance, or taldng them 
up in the fall, and planting them 
out again in spring. This is a 
good month to plant Roses, if 
they have had a check by frost, 
and dropped their leaves, or if 
their wood is ripe. 

Tulips. — ^Plant your best beds 
within the first fortnight. Level 
the surface, mark out your lines, 
and lay the bulbs in their places, 

T 
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pressing them into tke ground 
far enough to hold them upri^t. 
When the bed is all planted, sift 
or shake on three inches of mould 
above the tops of tiie Tulips on 
the sides, ana four inches on the 
middle. To guide you in this, 
stick up some pieces of wood the 
hei^t the soil ought to reach in 
different parts of me bed. Some 
growers adopt an excellent plan : 
three inches of the side and end 
boards come off, and the soil is 
struck level witL the remainder. 
When the bulbs arc all placed, 
put on the boards, and there caa 
be no better guide for filling up. 
Make the surface a Httle rising m 
the middle, and quite flush with 
the board on the sides, and the 
thing will be complete. As to 
the arrangement, we have already 
described the best. Seed mav be 
sown in pans, and protected from 
heavy showers that would wash 
them out. They must be covared 
but lightly, for the seed rises on 
the top 01 the young plants, and 
if deep, inight rot. Those who 
sow in spring do not cover at all, 
except with wet moss to keep 
them from drying. 

Violets may share the fate of 
all other spreading perennials, — 
be parted and pumted out, or 
potted. 

Wallflowers and Sweeiwilliams 
may be planted out in beds, or 
where they are to grow in borders, 
unless forward and planted out 
already : but these are oft^er too 
forward than too late ; and when 
too forward, suffer considers^ly 
in a trying winter. 

GENEBAL EEMAUKS. 

The Elower Garden, if a little 
Jiegleoted, looks more deplorable 



in November than any month in 
the year. The plants which have 
not done blooming are untidy, 
unless neatiiy trimmed as they go 
on; but we are strong advocates 
fc»- dressmg the vacant spaces 
with shrubs. The Laurustinus, 
well §rown in pots, «re strikingly 
beaubfal from now tiH spring. 
Andrcmieda Moribunda is ssi de- 
gant shrub, whidi tells well in 
a border. The Pyrus Japonica is 
a very ^ly bloomer, and when 
stunted in pois, will flower at a 
foot high, and frequently hav« 
flowers on a great part of ^ 
winter. We cannot be too careful 
in MieUing plants that are liable 
to die down iu the winter; for 
all our planting must be guided 
by what is already in the groond. 
Weeding is necessary at aiutinies, 
deanliuess always essential; but 
we are this month almost exdu- 
sively indebted to the Chrysan- 
themum for the only flowers we 
have, and we musi maike ibe 
most of them. 

In planting Bulbs, too, we aie 
too often careless as to labeling; 
we make sure at one time that we 
cannot foreet where we put this, 
that, or ine other, aLfcnongh it 
goes &om us as eom^detely as if 
we had never done it. To piaoe 
a mack where wo plant a thng, 
therefore, is absolutely necessary. 

Subjeds in FUmer, — ^These are 
chiefly things out of season — ^pro- 
tracted Annuals, Autumn Booses, 
Polyanthuses throwixig up antunm 
blooms, which tfae^uast would 
rather not see. Auriculas tilie 
same, Michaelmas Daisies, Wall- 
flowers. Ohiysanthemnms are the 
mincipal ornament in season. 
Dahlias, if not cut off by frost, 
Daisies, Colchicums. 
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THE YEGBTABLB GARDEN. 



Ariichokes, JeruBolem, — ^Digtheoi 
ap if it be not done already, and 
store them as yon would potatoes, 
unless yon intend to keep them 
in the ^und to be dng np as 
wanted. 

Agparagus. — Looktolastmonth's 
directions, and if not attended to, 
lose no time in earthing np the 
beds, and making them square and 
neat. 

Making Anparagvs Beds. — First 
mode, — ^Dig out four feet width, 
two feet £ep, and throw up the 
staff on both sides; with the earth 
thrown out, mix half its quantity 
of rotten dun^, and after well 
amalgamating tne mass, return it 
to tne bed till it is filled four 
inches above the surface, and let 
it settle; when it has gone down all 
it will go in settling, put more 
soil on to raise it a good four inches 
higher than the okl level Now, 
draw a line down the centre of the 
bed, and two lines of each side the 
oen^ nine inches apart, thus 
oocnj^riBg three feet out of the 
four: get one year old plants and 
put them down the lines so made, 
nine indies apait, which will make 
all the plants tlmt distance every 
way. Spread the fangs of the 
root out, and fix them in their 
places with a handful of soil. 
When the bed is all thus occupied, 
put on three inches of soil, so that 
the roots with their crowns will 
all be two inches deep from the 
top of the crown of^the root; 
make the sides all square, and the 
top level, and they "vnll do till this 
time, or at least till October, the 
next year, without earthing or 



disturbing the surface; then cat 
down the stems of the plants, 
throw up an inch or two of soil, 
half mould and half rotten dung; 
square the sides, and the bed wnl 
do till the following October or 
November. Then we must prepare 
for cutting the following sprmg, 
by digging an alley out on eacn 
side the bed, six incnes deep from 
the original level, which will be a 
foot lower than the top of the bed; 
and wheeling away the stuff, 

Imt on the top of the bed enough 
oam and rotten dung to raise tne 
surface to eight or nine inches 
above the crowns of the roots, 
clearing out the alley, and banking 
up the sides of the bed sofficientiy 
Sloping to prevent the soil from 
washing down into the alleys. 
The Asparagus will be ready to 
cut in spring. 

Second moder — Make the bed 
proportionally narrower, and only 
have three rows; the alleys to ac- 
cord, but no difference in any 
other respect. 

Third «o(fe.-^Make the beds 
only eighteen inches wide, and 
plant sin^ rows. 

Fourth mode. — ^For gentlemai's 
tables, wheth« one, three, or ^xe 
rows, do not earth up more than 
three inches above the crown, and 
let the buds grow three or four 
inches before they are cut, and only 
cut two inches below the surface. 
This would not carry to market ; 
but nearly all will be eatable, the 
flavour much finer, and much less 
trouble required in cutting. In 
the ordinary way there are six or 
eight inches of white hard stick 
t2 
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which cannot be eaten, and not 
more than an inch that can. But 
there are several reasons whj 
market gardeners adopt it : First, 
because it carries well to market^ 
and is easily tied; secondly, 
because the retaOers, who do not 



between the crops of young Cab- 
bage, and draw earth to the roots. 
Plant out more from the seed bed 
close together for greens, in room 
of Coleworts, six inches apart m 
the row, and the rows one foot 
from each other. When large 



like it to spoil on their hands, can | enough for use, begin upon alter 
keep it a week or more, and it i nate rows, making them two feet 
still looks the same after a little | apart, and then take out two of 
soakinff in water, however much every three, and it will leave them 
worse It may eat ; whereas if cut eighteen inches apart ; quite wide 
for a ffcntleman's table, it is not . enough to cabbage weU. When 
wanted to carry nor keep, and they j the Cabbages are nearly all cut, 
can have it in perfection. | remove the stumps, pick out the 

Beans Broad. — Get in a mode- best to plant very close together, 
rate quantity to come in early, in some spare bit of ground, for 
Six inches apart in the row is auite the sake of the sprouts they will 
near enougn^and two feet from give in winter, when others may 
row to row; and you may get be scarce. Dig and dress, or 
some sown in a patch, that can oe trench and dress, the ground they 
covered with a crlass, or litter, to come off, ready for any other crops, 
be planted out when got over the Cardoofu. — Contmue earthing 
^^ter. ^P ^ 7^^ would Celery, keeping 

Brffroot must be taken up, and the leaves close tc^tfier during 
packed away like carrots, if not the operation, to xeep the sou 
a^adv stored. out. Nevertheless, we do not 

j?#wv/i. — All we have to do think them worth the trouble, 
with these plants is to stir the Carrots, — A few mav be sown 
i^h occasionally, when rains have on a warm border, for tbough it b 
itm it tiMrether, and when the rather a lottery, there are seasons 
[K4ui shows, to break down some which allow tliem to escape, and 
of the leaves, to keep it from give us a few early in the spring; 
f^t And wind. This will not look over those in store to see 
^gft it in the event of a very that they are in condition, and not 
^gftt^ visitation, but it protects mildewing or decaying. 
il fton^ fnvsts that would damage Camlifiower. — ^Xtose underhand- 
H if f x|H>sod. glasses must have all the air that 

j^sffh Sprouis want much can be given in fine open weather, 
^ siaitio treatment, except that by taking off the glasses, but they 
lUf^ is no head to protect. If must be covered up early in the 
Agf have grown as tall as vou evening. Clear np the seed beds, 
S|^ take off the heads, the ^t and plant all out pretty dose, 
^1 \ou \»*nut a dressing of su- where they can be protected by 
^^ isrivous ; it inducts the side mattiDg, cur transfer them to the 
Gjji h oada to grow sooner and frame ground, to be wintered 
' — ■" there, 

the earth . Cdery. — CoBtiimfi to eaith up 
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,on dry days, and keep the crumbs 
of earth out of the hearts. 

Coleworts, pretty generally 
superseded by young Cabbi^e 
plants, may be planted out equally 
thick, to use for greens when 
large enough. 

Endive, — BlaiLch this as required 
for use, either by tying up, or by 
covering with a tile, or flat boards 
those which are the most for- 
ward. Wliere this is grown much, 
covering with litter is a good plan 
of preserving them from ordinary 
frosts. 

Eschalots. — Plant now, for it is 
the best season of the year, though 
it can be done months later ; the 
early planted give most increase, 
and grow best. 

Garlic. — ^Treat the ssune way. 

Herbs. — ^Hoe the herb beds, and 
keep them clear of weeds. Tor 
Salad Herbs look to Salads. 

Horseradish is better planted 
this month than in January; but 
it should be done in the way 
recommended for that month. 

Kale, Scotch, or Borecole. — 
Loosen the earth between the 
plants, draw some of the soil to the 
stems, and keep clear of weeds ; 
tmd. if this lias already been done, 
hoe and loosen the ground just 
the same. 

Kale, Sea, ovlj requires to be 
kept clean, it being already earthed 
up for the winter. 

Lettuces. — ^As these are a crop 
dependent on the weather, all we 
can recommend is to sow a few 
seeds ; continue to plant out from 
the seed beds, and keep up a suc- 
cession as long as the irost allows 
you to enjoy them. A covering of 
light litter is frequently of great 
service, for there is often two or 
three weeks' mild weather after a 



frost, that would kill a Lettuce if 
unprotected, and they progress 
without any particular care, suf- 
ficiently to assist in a salad. 

Onions. — ^Let these be weeded, 
and instead of hoeing to thin 
them out, let them be drawn 
for use in salad, &c. Look over 
the Onions in store, and remove 
any that are damaged, or have 
b^un to decay. 

Parsnips. — These may be all 
dug up, if not done last month, 
and packed away, like Carrots, in 
sand or light earth. 

Peas. — Sow a few Peas to stand 
over the winter; any of the 
hardier sorts that do not grow too 
high. Choose a warm situation; 
tread them well in that the birds 
may not pull them up; if they 
are eaten down to the ground and 
not pulled up, they will grow 
again. "We should sow a few every 
three weeks, but some prefer to 
wait till the first are up, before they 
sow a succession crop. Directly 
any peas are up, clear them, break 
the mmps of earth, and put sticks 
on both sides, sloping so as to meet 
at top. It will prove a great pro- 
tection against oirds and frost; 
and if you are inclined to take 
some pains, you may lay a little 
litter along both sides, high enoiagh 
to break off the winds. Look to 
the directions for January. 

Potatoes. — ^If any remain in the 
ground, take them up and store 
them; if some have been late 
planted and are white, Hke new 
Potatoes, store them in solid earth, 
so that no air gets to them, and 
they will pass in March or April 
for new Potatoes; by stonnff 
them solid with earth all rouna 
them, they will not lose their 
white skins. Potatoes may be 
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plaited now, but tbey must be nx 
Mmt deep. 

Uadithes may be sown on a warm 
border, to be covered with litter, 
(^sions and Lettuce may be sown 
with them, if likely to be wanted ; 
sometimes they will survive a mild 
winter, even without covering. 

Rhubarb, — ^Yon now make plant- 
ations of this useful subject. If 
you have established phmts that 
you desire to fnrmagate, dig up the 
roots, and part them into as many 
pieces as there are crowns, or 
Duds; they may then be planted 
in good ridi ground, four feet 
i^art every way; the crowns three 
inches deep. The established 
plants have only to be cleaned, 
the ground du^ or forked between 
the plants^ ana so remain till it is 
desirable to hasten them, when a 
barrow-full oS. stable Utter on 
each plant will bring them iocmadi 
nmch earlier than they would 
eome without it. 

Salads, — Of the many subjects 
that help to make a salad, the 
small herbs Mustard, Cress, E^, 
and Eaddish are the most usefuL 
Sorrel, Dandelion, American Cress, 
and Com Salad, grow the year 
round, and the small salads. 
Mustard, Cress, Eape, and Ea- 
dish may be sown very thickly, 
that they may draw np to long 
stems. It win grow in any place, 
even in a kitchen, and may cer- 
tainly be had every month m the 
year ; for it should be eaten before 
it has any but the seed leaves, 
and the stems should be two or 
three inches long. Where there is 
a good consumption, they should 
be sown every week, and only for 
a week's supply. 

Savoys merely want to be kept 
elean, and to be earthed up. 



• Spiftaek.-^As soon as thb i^ 
well up, it should be hoed ovt, so 
as to ^ave the plants frcmi sol to 
eight inches ap^rt. H they are 
sown in drills, the work is mca% 
than haM done, because they only 
have to be hoed one wary; let the 
drills be eight inches apart, and 
keep the plasts full e^nt inches 
apart in the rows. Toe leaves 
only are dressed of this sort when 
they grow large enough. The 
leaves are picked off singfy when 
fuU grown, and the plants left to 
grow again : it suj^pEes leaves aB 
the winter and sjHing. 

Turnips, — Keep tJ^ crops clean 
hv weeding, and pull out s(»ne 
pkmts where they are too thick : 
sow a few on speculation. 

Watercresses, — These can be 
grown in a wet puddle» but they 
are not worth the trouble unless 
there is a fadhty for the supply 
of fresh water. We have seen 
them grown where the water had 
to be supplied by a pump; for any 
small puddle titat tne water will 
stand m will keep them growing: 
they have only to be planted m 
three inches' tmckness of soil, on 
the clay bottom (^ a pit that will 
hold water; cuttings are sufficient. 

November is the month in the 
year that is best adapted for all 
sorts of changes; makm^ or alter- 
ii^ gravel walks. It has some 
ac^aaSages over October, which, 
however, if fine, is good and should 
be taken advanta^ of, when 
there is mudi to do, for it will 
often turn out that November is 
wet, and work never goes on well 
in sloppy weather. N ever, there- 
fore, let a day pass without doing 
something towardsyour alterations. 
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if yoa kaf?e to make any. You 
Buut teaiioS to the firame groimd 
aaythiag that wants protection; 
elear off all cn^ that are done 
with: dig, or trench, and dung all 
the vacant spaces, and be reiady 
to sow or plant out anything yon 
have ready to go out. 



VegetableBin Season or in Store* 
— ^Beet, Brocoli, Cabba^, Carrot. 
Parsnips, Potatoes, Cdery, Car- 
doons, Endive, Turnips, grouts. 
Spinach, Savoys, Radishes, Peas, 
(it weather favourable,) Onions, 
Leeks, Lettuces, small and other 
Salad Herbs, Pot Herbs. 



THE ORCHAED AND FRTJIT GARDEN. 



As this and last month are the 
best in the year for planting, let 
there be no exceptions understood : 
all fruit-trees, bushes, and canes, 
should be planted this month if 
possible, whether standards, wall- 
trees, espaliers, gooseberry and 
currant-bushes,orraspberry.canes; 
this is the month, of all others, 
the most preferable, therefore let 
planting be the first consideration. 
Pruning is not so important; it 
can be done in any of the months 
between the fall of the leaf and 
February. Li choosing trees from 
the Nursery, select clean stocks, 
well worked, and be careful that 
you go to a reOT)ectable Nursery, 
where you will have what you go 
for ; and the first and last lessons 
in planting, though we cannot too 
often repeat them, are, first, to 
remove every bruised and damaged 
portion from the roots; second^ 
never to plant them lower than 
they have been planted before, 
that is, the collar of the root even 
with the surface of the ground; 
and, as the ^und will always 
settle down a httle, let it be higher 
than the dead level, that it may 
be still even with the general sur- 
face when the soil has subsided 
into its place; thirds to lessei* 
the heads of trees in proportion 



to the damage the roots have sus- 
tained by removal; lastly, to fix 
the trees by means of stakes or 
fastenings to the wall, or bj some 
other means, so that no wmd can 
disturb them. 

Pruning Vines. — This work may 
begin as soon as convenient, al- 
though we have given aU the 
necessary directions in the Calen- 
dar for January, which is in gene- 
ral the period when out-of-door 
pruning commences. We can add 
nothing here, but generally refer 
to January operations for infor- 
mation upon all subjects connected 
with the JPruit-garden ; our notices 
of the difPerent trees and bushes 
will, therefore, be very brief here. 

Almonds. — These may have all 
their weak branches cut away, by 
which we mean those which are 
too small to bear fruit or bloom; 
for as it is a tree more belonging 
to the Shrubbery than the Pruit- 
garden, it is as much valued for 
its bloom as for its fruit. 

Apples, Pears, Cherries, and 
standard trees generally, should 
be pruned as directed for Janu- 
ary, and, indeed, we might have 
referred to that month for plant- 
ing ; but although it can be done 
in January, that is the latest 
month to which it can be safely 
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deferred: we give tlie preference 
to this, and the sooner it is done 
the better it is for the plant. 

Apricots, Peaches, ibid Necta- 
rines, are also treated of in Ja- 
nuary, though we do not recom- 
mend any one to wait till that 
month if the work can be done 
before. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — 
There are several methods of 
pruning these common subjects, 
and generally the easiest is the 
best, or the best is the easiest; 
that is, cut off all laterals 
pretty close, leaving the maiu 
oranches almost bare with a good 
leader, which, unless too £)ng, 
should be left on. Some have a 
strong lateral here and there, but 
with no great advantage. If there 
be a very strong laterd, it may be 
a question whether it would not 
make a better branch than the old 
one; in which case the old one 
may be cut back to it. Black 
Currants do not like the knife, so 
that we generally confine the prun- 
ing to cuttinff away all the weak 
shoots, and all that grow inwards 
or across, and leaving the strong 
wood on. 

Raspberries may be pruned now. 
This consists in removing all the 
canes but the strongest three, and 
shortening these to four or five 
feet, according to their strength. 
Plant in rows four feet by six. 

Strawberries. — Although beds 
can be made as late as January, 
they will ripen freer and earlier if 
finally planted now. The best 
plants are the runners of the last 
summer, which should have been 
pegged down so as to get well 
rooted, but any runners with roots 
will do. This delicious fruit is so 
easj to cultivate, that we have 



only to direct that the ground 
should be strong, that the plant 
shall be put firmly into the soil, 
and there the mystery of straw- 
berry-growing ends; tne situation 
settles all the rest. They do well 
at the edges of the borders, in a 
Kitchen-garden; they do equally 
weU planted in rows on a warm 
border, a foot apart in the row, 
and eighteen inches between the 
rows. They only want room, 
light, sun, and good air. Por 
general management, see the dif- 
ferent seasons. 

6EKEEAL EEMAS.KS. 

Where vou find trees that will 
not bear fruit, but grow to wood, 
play no tricks with tnem, by notch- 
ing and ringing the bark, distort- 
ing the branches, or training un- 
naturally. Go at once to the root, 
for that is the " root of the evil;" 
dig down, till you find the strong- 
est, or some of the strongest 
limbs, and at some distance from 
the trunk take a portion off; or, 
if you can get all rounds and find 
one more vigorous than the rest, 
cut it off about the same distance 
from the tree as the others seem 
to reach. If this be done without 
disturbing the roots, (and it is 
easy to do so, because you need 
only cut it through; it answers 
the same purpose as it would to 
take it out,) it may have the de- 
sired effect the first season. We 
do not mean that it would bear 
abundantly, but that the growth 
would be less vigorous, a prelude 
to fruiting. In orchards where 
there is grass, it should be kept 
eaten off, or be occasionallymowed; 
where there is an under crop, care 
must be taken that the roots of 
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the trees are not damaged bj di§- < Raspberries, Strawberries, Wal- 



^ groimd. 

/>»«/ M iS/ofip. — Apples, Xnts, 
Medlars, Fears, Plums, Qainoes, 



nuts, Filbeits, Ckestnats, Grapes 
if preserved carefnllT, Currants 
if matted, late Nectarines. 



THE NUESERY. 



Clean the Beds of Seedlings 
that were sown last winter or 
spring; remove all weeds to let 
in dajli^t and air. 

Cuttingt may be taken from 
Grooseberry and Corrant Trees, 
Roses, and many deciduous plants, 
trees, and shrubs. 

Herbaceous Plants in stock 
should be parted and planted 
out, whether they be a general 
collection, or a few select sorts. 

Layering those subjects which 
do not sti^e freely from cutting 
may be begun now ; for there is 
enough of these things to cany 
on all through the winter. 

Layers that have well rooted 
may oe cut ofT and planted out, 
especially Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, Magnolias, Arbutus, and 
other choice shrubs, and the new 
g;rowth of the stools be layered 
m their places. 

Newly Budded and Grafted 
Subjects must be examined and 
pruned, all the growth of the 
stock taken away, the grafts and 
buds stopped or side-pruned, 
according to the intention of the 
tree ; and this applies, among 
other subjects, to Koses, Dwan 
and Standard Fruit Trees, Ever- 
greens, ornamental trees and 
shrubs, and everything either 
budded or grafted the last spring 
and summer. 

Commence also digging be- 



tween the trees and shrubs, to 
let air iu to the roots ; and dear 
away the weeds— or, in many 
cases, forking is better. 

Prepare the Land that may be 
vacant for the reception of 'new 
plantations, by trencning, digging, 
and dressing. 

Pruning all the young trees 
that are to be traineil to a parti- 
cular form may commence now, 
and go on for a considerable 
time. 

Seedlings that are large enough 
may be bedded out, and young 
trees that have grown too dose 
may be thinned by taking out 
alternate plants, or the whole 
may be transplanted in new beds 
further apart. 

In treating of Nurseries, it is 
not to be supposed that we pre- 
sume to address ourselves to the 
managers of conmiercial nurseries, 
but to those who, in addition to 
all the other departments of a 
garden, have a space appropriated 
to the raising of young trees for 
their general plantations, where 
it is a part of tne gardener's duty 
to provide for planting different 
parts of the estate, and find 

Elants for his own use in the 
hrubberies, bdt round the park, 
and portions of the dressed 
ground, — a place set apart for 
whatever wants raising or grow- 
ing up into use. 
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PITS AND FRAMES. 



At.t. things that want tempo- 
rary shelter, bnt no fire, mnst be 
transferred to this department 
from both the Flower and JKitdien- 
garden ; but so far as the Kitchen- 

O^ . is concerned, a few lights of 
ower is perhaps the extent. 
These may be planted in the 
frame six indies apart — the frame 
first being filled with good loam 
and dung to within six inches of 
the glass — carefally watered in, 
and then they will require nothing 
but plenty of air, very seldom 
any water, but from time to time 
the dead leaves picked ofT, and 
to be covered against frost. With 
regard to flowers, we must take 
them in turn. 

Auriculas, the most ticklish of 
all the subjects, want care and 
regularity of attention ; very little 
nc^ be done, bnt that little mnst 
be done. The Jannary instruc- 
tions must be rigidly observed 
from the time they are first in 
the frames. They comprise plenty 
of air, li^ht, room, shade when 
the sun is very hot, and water 
when they are dry, and that is 
but seldom. 

Carnations and Piccotees mnst 
be free from damp, have abundance 
of air, and be seldom watered. 
See January. 

Cinerarias will not bear the 
frost, and yet want as much air 
as possible ; and in all these cases 
things must be watched, lliey 
must not be covered close, except 
in hard weather; and when they 
must be shaded, the glass must 
he tilted at all four comers with 



flower-pots, that the air may 
circulate underneath. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses are 
always in danger from slugs: 
look well to this. Let them have 
air, water, but little sun, and as 
much hght as possible. 

Pinks and Pansies in pots are 
more tender than in the open 
groimd, because a frost would go 
through the sides of a pot when 
it would not enter the ^ound far 
enough to hurt the roots; but 
they must have plenty of air, and 
water only when they are dry. 

Pits, — These are recepiacles 
for Azaleas, odd Heaths, !Botanv 
Bay plants, Americans, smaU 
shrubs, half hardk heAaceous 
plants in pots, damellias, and 
many Greenhouse plants when 
there are more than the Green- 
house will hold. Brick sides will 
keep out more frost than wood 
will, and may be called the refuge 
of the destitute. 

Tulips, Early, and all Bulbs in- 
tended for forcing, must be placed 
in a cold frame, and there kept 
until wanted. We have already 
observed that they want nothing 
but occasional waterinff for some 
time. They will be kept back, 
because they need not be covered 
against frost, and a wooden cover 
would do quite as weD as glass. 
They will oe making root at first, 
but they will be better without 
the sun until they begin to shoot 
imwards from their bulbs; then 
they must have Kght, or they 
would draw up ugly — ^a very com- 
mon result when covered. 
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THE FORCING GROUND, ETC. 



Now tbe frnit trees mii«t be 
pot into an intermediate house to 
prepare for forcing. Examine 
the pots ; see that the plants 
have room for their roots, and 
select those whidi have plentjr of 
fruit buds. Apricots, Uherries, 
Figs, Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, 
Vines in pots, and Strawberries, 
ail require to be brought on by 
degrees, beginning at 40^ or 
thereabouts, and gi-adnally in- 
creasing, after a week or two, to 
45®, and then to 50®, and after 
being a few days at that they 
may be got up to 55® or 60®, 
and kept at that, where we may 
safely leave them to the manage- 
ment for January and subsequent 
months. 

The forcing of Asparagus, Sea 
Kale, and luiubarb is generally 
begun later than this, but it may 
be begun now as well as in 
January. The first two are well 
described in January; but if the 
roots of Rhubarb, without any 
soil, were thrown into the stove 
under the stage or table, or 
among the pipes, or in any com^, 
it would grow, so that any abso- 
lute instructions would be out of 
place. If it were potted it might 
crow handsome, bat even that is 
Qoubtful. However, it may be 
potted and put into any comer of 
a house of any temperature above 
40° ; it would grow, and if in a 
high temperature it would grow 
rapidly, without any kind of 
management except pulling it 
for use. 

Cucumbers and Melom may be 
begun now, but they must be 



begun just the same as if it were 
January (which see) ; for anything 
more would be a mere repetition 
of those instructions. 

The Pinffy is capable of forcing 
Strawberries ; and Grapes may be 
grown in the same house : but we 
prefer growing Vines in pots that 
are intended for the Pinery, un- 
less there are succession pits for 
Pines, where they can Ibe put 
while the Vine is gradually 
brought on. In the £rections 
for January we have been very 
explicit on all those subjects; 
and this month and next we have 
only to prepare for the January 
treatment,— only H must not be 
forgotten that, begin forcing 
when we may, the plants must 
go through tne gradual increase 
of heat ; consequently pots that 
are to be forced in the Pinery, 
which is 70® perhaps br day, and 
65® at night, mrtust have been 
prepared in other houses. 

TEaSTABLES. 

French Beans will do as well 
now as in January, and of course 
be earlier. 

Potatoes, PeaSi Radishes, Salads 
of sorts. Onions, and all kinds of 
herbs may also be commenced 
this month, as wtll as at the be- 
ginning of the ye^; and in hard 
winters, Mint, Pennel, and other 
herbs that are used green, should 
be potted up and forced. 

PLOWEBS. 

The most important and the 
most showy of all spring flowers 
are the bulbs, which «Sa\si^Vfc 
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now in a cold frame and without 
light, to be brought into the 
forcing frames or houses as 
wantea. The Early Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus, Crocuses, and 
others should be brought in, a 
few at a time, and then in a fort- 
night a few more, and so on until 
all have been forced ; but when 
we begin so early as this, we 
ought to have enough to keep it 
up until May. 

Azaleas, hardy and tender Bho- 
dodendroDS, Likes, Ealmias, and 
all the forcing subjects should be 
brought in, a few at a time, due 
regard being had to the number 
required and the period at which 
they must be ready. 

Many herbaceous plants force 
well, and almost any flower is 
acceptable out of season. The 
Dahlia can be as well bloomed in 
June as at any time; but it is 
regarded more as a garden flower 
than fit for a house, so that it is 
seldom forced except to propa- 
gate. Dielytra Spectabilis forces 
well, and is an elegant plant, 
both in itself and in bouquets. 
Stocks and Mignonette force well 
though annuals, but they are got 
up aad forwarded in very gentle 
heat, and ought not to be bloomed 
in a high temperature. As they 
are apt to draw, they are mostly 
sown in frames, in very slight 
hot-beds, and are perhaps better 
without any heat ; out they must 
be begun according to the time 
they are wanted in flower. Pinks 
and Pansies will bear forwarding, 
but they are not required very 
early. In fact, whatever is de- 
sirable very early, can be forced 
by degrees, beginning cool and 
gradually raising the temperature. 



Roses. — These require great 
attention, but it is necessary to 
begin early, and go on slowly, 
otherwise they will draw up 
weakly, and then they require 
props and ties. Like Gferaniums, 
they almost want a house to 
themselves. The green fly is 
troublesome and can only be got 
rid of by fumigation when it 
appears. 

Greenhouse plants can be has- 
tened very considerably. The 
same rule applies to these as to 
everything else : we have to avoid 
sudden changes from cold to heat. 
Hoveas, Acacias, Camellias, Cin- 
erarias, Hydran^as, the China 
Primrose, JE^ichsias, may all be 
got into bloom weeks earlier than 
their usual time, without mate- 
rially drawing them up; and if 
any of these iiard-wooded plants 
have begun their new growth, it 
should be taken off and used as 
cuttings if necessary; but taken 
ofT they must be, for the continu- 
ance of their growth on the plant 
would greatly deteriorate their 
bloom. 

Begin, therefore, now to select 
those things that you wish to 
force, and put them in very slight 
higher temperature, and keep 
them a week or two before you 
attempt to raise it. You can 
then transfer them to the Vinery, 
Pinery, the common stove, or the 
proper Forcing-house, from time 
to time as you want them; and 
when the flowers of anything, no 
matter what, are abuui lu open, 
let them be taken to the Conser- 
vatory, or the dwelling-house, or 
wherever they are to continue 
their bloom, because they will last 
very much longer. 
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As the season advances, this 
department may have to repre- 
sent several others. It may be 
the only convenience for forcing 
many things, besides doing justice 
to its own regolar inmates; tne pro- 
per temperature ranging at 65® — 
70° durmg the day, and 55«— 60*^ 
at night, but the variation may not 
be quite so much. All the ordi- 
nary Stove plants, most of the 
Amaryllis, Achimenes, and Glox- 
inias, are at rest, and need no 
water, but may be lying on their 
sides to prevent accidental water- 
ing; but many of the leading 
plants are in full growth, and aU 
require examination, to see if 
their pots require chancing, for 
they must have this -^en the 
roots begin to mat. 

Most of the Stove plants now 
require moisture in the atmo- 
sphere of the house, to accomplish 
which the pipes may be watered, 
or the floor floodec^ to create a 
moist vapour ; and no plants re- 
quire this more than the Grarde- 
nias, of which there are several 
varieties, the largest and best of 
which is G. Fortunii, with flowers 
more symmetrical than G. radicans, 
and as large as a Camellia, but all 
plants require it as an antidote to 
the red spider, or, rather, a pre- 
ventive. Let the heat go down, 
and the house get dry, and red 
spider and mealy-bug will very 
soon play havoc with many of the 
plants. 

It is impossible to impress upon 
the gardener too earnestly the 
necessity of cleanliness in the 
house. The pots, the plants, the 



table they stand on, the shelves, 

flass, and flooring, ought to be 
ept free from dirt and dead 
leaves, — ^for it soon accumulates, 
and the ill effects are very shortly 
apparent. The surface of the sou 
in the pots soon runs together by 
constant watering, and requires 
stirring, which, however, must be 
done without disturbing the fibres. 
If the surface has become mossy, 
it is as well to throw it out and 
put a little fresh as a top-dressing. 
Climbing plants require pruning 
and regulating when they have 
done flowering and are at rest. 
Many, however, continue ^wing 
and blooming for a considerabk 
period. 

There is always a period when 
a plant has a sort of rest, and it 
is then that pruning should be 
done. If the gardener would take 
the Eose for his guide, a plant 
which he keeps in good form by 
annual pruning, he would recol- 
lect what an u^ly rambling plant 
it would be if allowed to grow ita 
own way ; and a vast majority of 
hard-wooded plants are as bad, 
and want pruning as much. Most 
of them snould be trimmed into 
form; making allowance for the 
new growth, and calculating upon 
what will aid the general lorm of 
the plant eventually, he might 
always keep it handsome, instead 
of allowing, as too many gardeners 
do, the specimen to take its own 
way ana become naked at the 
bottom, or one-sided, or otherwise 
nglv. 

Cuttings and small plants may 
be treatea as before. 
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CONSERVATORY. 



Atx that can be done now to 
Jceep up the brilliance of this de- 
parhnent, is to gather in the 
plants in flower from all the 
Booses. Dahlias in pots, Chry- 
santhemmns. Balsams, Ood&s- 
combs, Cinerarias, Primulas, An- 
nuals, CWellias, Heaths, Stove- 
plants, of which sereral are now 
gay, Roses, of which some, with 
care, can be always formd in 
bloom, and so dispose them as to 
equalize the flowers all oyer the 
house. 

Every part mnst be kept eices- 
siyely neat and clean, tor there 
are but few gaudy things to divert 
the eje and attention from the 
buildmg itself, and that naturally 
enough rests on defects, if there be 
any, butwilii a littie forethought, 
flowers may be always found to 
keep up a lively appearance. 

The pknts erowing in the beds 
or borders of the Conservatory 
must be kept neatly trimmed, and 
especially must tiie climbing-plants 
be regulated and made neat and 
dean. Old flower-stalks must 
be trimmed off; lonff straggling 
branches must be either fastenea 
in or taken away. All symptoms 
of decay are bad, and this will 
entail upon the gardener the 
constant labour of cutting off 
seed-pods, and whatever else the 
flower may leave behind. 

The borders, too, must be stirred 



and raked even ; leaves and petals 
swept away. Plants in pots, 
having done their work, may be 
removed, and handsome ever- 
greens, kept for the purpose, may 
lorm a very omam^itsd feature 
in the Conswratory. The Coni- 
fersB afford many splendid ex- 
amples of interesting foliage, so 
that there is no excuse for having 
the general effect worse than it is 
at any time of the year, though it 
may require a little care and fore- 
thought. 

Even common shrubs, if hand- 
somely grown, will give effect. 
The Laurustinus, Pyrus Japonica, 
Andromeda Elc»:abunda^ and Rho- 
dodendrons, grown handsomdy, 
may occupy prominent places ad- 
vantageously ; for they are fine 
bushy shrubs, and the first three 
will flower all the winter. 

In fact, there is no excuse for 
leaving the Conservatory bare or 
poor at any period of the year. A lit- 
tle care and study, and some taste, 
win enable a man to* make con- 
stant changes, and make all good. 

Look well to fires, for the 
nights may be frosty: not that 
the house requires to be hot, but 
that the frost must, at all events, 
be kept out; and watering and 

fiving an*, though not so often to 
e attended to, must nevertheless 
,be minded at proper times. There 
is great danger in neglect. 



GREENHOUSE. 

This house must, by this time, and we presume it to be a mixed 
be inally arranged for the winter, collection of the- pc^ular Gre^i- 
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house plants ; some portion, how- 
ever, being occupied by plants 
pre]^ and on their way to to 
forced. 

The first object, here, is to eive 
abundant air in fine open weather, 
and to close against damp, and* 
east winds; the next is to see 
that no plsoit suffers for want of 
water, and take equal care that 
none have it without wanting it, 
for there is more danger in excess 
than in deficiencsy. 

Then there must be a general 
examination, from time to time, 
to see that plants are shifted from 
smaller to larger pots when they 
want it, beginning at the seedlings 
and rooted cuttings, which want 
their first potting, to those of 
larger growth, which have filled 
then: present pots with roots, and 
so looking through the whole of 
the plants in Qie house. In 
shifting plants, there must not be 
too great a change; over-potting, 
as it is called, when pots are too 
large, is bad, and for this reason: 
every time a plant is watered, the 
dung in the earth, or whatever 
else it contains good for plants, 
must wash away a little, and be- 
fore the roots occujpy the iiew 
soil, it gets impov^ished and of 
little use to the plant; so that 
when theorists recommend grow- 
ing little plants in large pots, they 
make the greatest imaginable 
blunder. When the shifts are but 
small, the roots already in contact 
with the new soil revels in it, and 
before it has time to get impo- 
verished the root has taken rail 
possession, and had the fall bene- 
fit of it ; when it may be shifted 
again, and go on as before. 

The Greenhouse is, most of all 
houses, liable to daxaj^i osi this 



account the floor should be kept 
dry and clean, by sweeping away 
all dead leaves, and Drequently 
brushing down the shelves. The 
plants, too, should be kept clean, 
the surface of the soil in the pots 
stirred; and, besides all this, it 
wiU be necessary sometimes to 
light the fire on a fine day, and 
heat the house, leaving plexity of 
escape for damp, and thxus dry off 
the syouse. 

As some of the plants should 
be pruned when the flower de- 
clines, and before the new wood 
is made, so others which Uoom 
in the new wood should be pruned 
now — ^for instance, the Deutzias, 
Weigelea Sosea, Abutilons ; and 
some others flower on the new 
shoots. These may be pruned into 
the most desirable form, due re- 
gard bein^ paid to the probable 
growth oi the new shoots, and 
allowance made for that addition 
to the size and form; whereas 
Epacris, Acacias, Hoveas, and 
many others, make wood directly 
after the bloom, and the next 
spring flower upon these that may 
be cmed one-year-old shoots. 

In other respects, manage the 
Greenhouse as directed in last 
month's calendar. On no account 
aUow the frost to enter, but voy 
gentle fires will keep it out ; aad 
one night's frosi* unless very 
severe, will not enter. If by any 
chance you should be taken in, 
keep off the sun, ana light the fire, 
to gradually thaw it in the shade. 
It is the too sudden transition 
from frost to heat that kills a 
plant. Cover up, therefore, from 
the sun till the plants are thawed. 
It is not a bad practice to syringe 
and shade plants when they are 
fcsozen. 
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HEATH STRUCTUBJES. 



This family of plants reauire, 
more than any other, abundance 
of air, and does not require arti- 
ficial heat. The great aun of the 
cultivator should be to have the 
means of covering, in preference 
to heating against frost. Open 
all the means of giving au: and 
even wind, in mild weather, and 
close on the windward side only, 
even when easterly. 

Shifting to larger pots all those 
that have fiUed their present ones 
with roots, is a matter of necessity 
all the year round, and it has to 
be done without disturbing the 
fibres which are next the pot, and 
consequently outside the ball when 
turned out. If, therefore, we are 
not careful in filling up the va- 
cancy between the ball and the 
new pot, we may very easily dis- 
turb and fracture the tips of the 
fibres, which the plant would feel 
injuriously. It is in pressing the 
new soil down that the danger 
lies ; a blunt piece of wood, half, 
or less than half the thickness that 
woidd go down, must be em- 
ployed, and be made to rub down 
the side of the pot every time it 
is thrust down; we know then 
that it is impossible to rub the 
fibres. 

Booted Cuttings and SmaU 
Seedlings shoidd be potted at 
first round the edge of a four-inch 
pot ; the advantage of the larger 
pody of earth, which saves water- 
ing, and the side of the pot, to 
encourage the young roots, wiU 
be soon apparent in their healthy 
growth. Some of these which 
have been so pricked out, as it 
may be called, are perhaps ready 
to DC potted singly in three-inch 



pots, and. this must be done eare- 
rally; supposing three or four to 
.be round a pot, take out the ball 
and stand on the potting table; 
thrust the finger down the centre 
of the ball, and they will be sepa- 
rated easily with plenty of earm : 
hold the plant by the earth that is 
to it in the centre of the pot, upon 
the level that will keep it as it 
was before ; it had better be ra- 
ther higher in the soil than lower, 
for the collar must not be buried 
in the least : then fill up with the 
soil, and let there be room enough 
between the soil and the edge of 
the pot to hold as much water as 
will go through all the soiL 

As to ^Atf time of sowing seedy 
there is one rule tnat cannot be 
wrong : — Sow it as soon as you can 
get it. Nature sows it as soon as 
it is ripe, and the plant spills it 
about ; therefore the sooner it is 
sown the better, particularly if it 
be seed you have not saved. It 
may be old when you get it, and 
the vitality of seeds has its limit; 
whatever, therefore, is grown un- 
der glass, and can be accommo- 
dated with its own climate, may 
be sown at any time. 

Large specimens are more diffi- 
cult to smft; and pots are now 
made with false bottoms that can 
be pushed up with the ball by 
merely pressing the bottom on a 
round flat-topped piece of wood, 
as tall as the pot is deep, by which 
the false bottom is pushed up level 
with the top of the pot, and the 
ball not put out of upright. 

We have often said, and we 
must repeat it, — ^never water till 
the plants really want it, and then 
do it thoroughly. 
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GERANIUM HOUSE. 



As these plants are on the 
move all the winter, the principal 
attention wanted is to stop the 
most vigorous shoots, to induce 
lateral growth and make a plant 
bushy, and to pinch out the tops 
of all the branches where a mul- 
tiplicity of shoots is wanted. 
Every leaf that is left on a branch 
that nas been checked, by its end 
growth or heart beiig pinched 
out, will give a branch at its 
base ; and you may make a plant 
any shape you please by these 
means, and by removing shoots 
that come where they are not 
wanted, — and those which push 
inwards are mostly of this cha- 
racter, — they cannot conduce to 
the beauty of a plant, but, on 
the contrary, make it confused, 
crowded, and weakly. 

All the growing plants of 



smaller size, from the rooted cut- 
ting to the once or twice potted 
subjects, must be examined, and 
if they have filled the pots with 
roots, they must be shifted, — 
the cuttings that are rooted, into 
three-inch pots, and the potted 
plants into those of larger size. 
Jn watering the Geramum, see 
that the whole of the soil in a 
pot is wetted through ; for partial 
watering, where only a portion 
receives the benefit, is a great 
check to a plant. Air should be 
given judiciously, but the tem- 
perature must not be greatly 
changed. On the least appear- 
ance of the green fly, let the 
House be well fumigated; and 
this should be done on a stiL 
evening, and all the plants should 
be well syringed in the morning, 
and shaded also. 



CAMELLIA HOUSE. 



Here there is nothing wanted 
but plenty of air, and care that 
no rrost of any consequence 
enters. This House is better 
covered than heated : neverthe- 
less, in bad weather, fire may be 
necessary; still, when fires are 
on, and frost prevails out of 



doors, there must be air admitted 
to prevent the temperature from 
getting too high, — a Camellia 
does not want a temperature 
above 45® all the winter through, 
and even that ought to be by 
daylight. If it went down to 35® 
at night, no matter. 



WINDOW GAEDENING, 

As all the favourite plants are points which must not b© lost 
now housed, and must be con- sight of : Firsty they must not have 
sidered in their winter quarters, water tiU they really want it, and 
there are two or three essential this can only be known by indi- 

u 
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Tidnal examination, because one 
may be distressed for want of it 
whilst another may not require it 
for a week: the surface must 
be positively dry before a plant 
neeos moisture, and, if it has it 
^ 'ore it is required, there is mis- 
chief in supplying it. Second, 
when it is given, it must have the 
whole potful of soil saturated 
or filled full of it, and this can 
only be secured by watering till 
it soaks and runs through. Third, 
as most plants in houses are 
placed in pans, the water drains 
through, and they are too often 
left in it. Now, if this be not 
thrown away the plants are da- 
maged ; they cannot thrive stand- 
ing in stagnant water; therefore, 
after watering, the extra drainage 
moisture must be thrown away. 
Plants do not show the mischief 
done to them directly; but the 
effects last a long time, and after 
some few, perhaps vigorous shoots, 
they dwindle till they die. There 
are very few exceptions. The 
musk plant will not suffer mate- 
rially; and the whole Mimulus 
tribe and Sheath Lilies will ac- 
tually grow in water ; but it 
would be death and destruction 
to Camellias, Acacias, Heaths, and 
most other plants. It must be 
remembered that the frost will 
attack plants in the window sooner 
than it wiU in the middle of a 
room, and that it is desirable to 
remove them of an evening to a 
table away from the glass; not 
that they are positively secure 
anywhere, but a dozen frosts 
might damage a thing in the 
window that would not hurt them 
in the middle of a room. 

At this time Hyacinths, early 
Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissus, and 



Jonquils, should be potted or 
glassed, for they are certain flow- 
ers, but they may be left in any 
dark room, or cellar, or cupboard, 
until they begin to grow upwards, 
and then they must be Brought 
into the light, and kept there until 
they bloom ; and they will bloom 
anywhere. In the most confined 
spot in London, the bulbs we 
have mentioned may be bloomed 
in the window of a dwelling- 
house; and we have been fre- 
quently astonished that the Lon- 
don people, and those of close 
manufacturing towns, who love 
flowers, have been so negligent 
of their enjoyment ; because frost 
does not affect these bulbs in pots, 
although the glasses may suffer 
if they are allowed to stand where 
the water would be frozen. There 
is nothing more ornamental than 
bulbs, or rather the flowers they 
bear; and nothing so certain of 
blooming, be where they may. 
In fact, the freezing of the water, 
thouffh it may burst the glass, 
would not injure the bulb. In 
purchasing bidbs, never attend 
sales or mock-auctions. Nothing 
is more deceiving than bulbs t » 
those unacquainted with them; 
because they may appear soxmd 
and good to the eye, when they 
are loiown to be bad. It is the 
practice, when the shops and re- 
spectable nurseries are supplied 
with the good ones, to consign 
the bad to people who s^ tiiem 
by auction; when they are put 
up in tempting lots for ignorant 
persons, who cannot teU them from 
good ones, to purchase. In this 
manner, thousands of roots (un- 
saleable among good judges) are 
disposed of anniudly, to the mani- 
fest injury of the buyer. 
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ALL THE DEPAIITMENTS. 



Wb have now arrived at a I 
period when no change whatever 
la necessari in the treatment of I 
anjtiiing from November and 
January. The three months in 
the depth of winter can hardl; be 
calculated upon. They may be 
frosty, and jon already know ' 
what to do in that case. It may i 
be wet, it may be fine, bat the , 
months are aa likely to be one an 
the other. November may be j 
frosty, Deeember mild and fine, 
and January wet, or the weather 
may be reversed or changed. We ] 
can onlv take a cnrsory glance at : 
all the Apartments, acd ^ve two 
or three hinta, any of wmch may 
be accompanied with " i& " and 
" buta," and our readers most 
take them tor what they are 
worth. We may say, cover against 
frost, when there may be no ap- 
pearance of it ; bnt it must be 
remembered that the most severe 
cornea sometimee after warn fine 
days. We may say, bow this or 
that out of doors, when the earth 
ia icebound and cannot be stirred ; 
we may think we provide for fine 
weather, and it may be bad, or 
caution and legialate for bad 
weather, when a may be fine; 
still we will ij^cB at every de- 
partment, and all we can say is, 
that "if" the weather prevents 
yoa from doing as jou are told, 

JDU most wait till it serves, and 
a it as soon as yon can. 



CRODHD AND 



Mowing must not be neglected 
where von have to keep the grass 
in good order, and the sweeping 
up and removal of dead leaves 
and litter of any kind ia as im- 
portant. 

Pnining can go on among the 
shrubs turn trees after the fashion 
recommended in January. 

Planting is also better done 
this month than delayed, sup- 
posing it can be carried on. 

Laying down lawns, making 
roads ami paths, and all altera- 
tions can be conducted with 
advantage. 

VLOWEB SABDEN. 

Here uotiiiog of importAnoe ia 
leqniied, unless left undone from 
previous instructions. Chrysan- 
" vrill have done blor- 



ing, and the places they occniaed 
must be mode tidy by cuning 
them down or removing them. 
Covering up tender things and 
young seedlings againat frost, 
weeding, dealing, referring to 
January for all dse that may be 
done, are all that we can recom- 



TXGBTABLE OinDBV. 

Here the duties are similar to 
those of last and nest month. 
Presuming the ground to be in 
order, yon may take Janoaiy for 
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yoor guide on the repetition of 
crops, the management of the 
^ound, and various other matters. 
Uollect manures, soUs, sand, clay, 
loam, turves to rot into mould, 

Eeat earth, and the droppings of 
orses and sheep, cow-aung, &c. 
for the various departments of 
the establishment. 

THE PBUIT GABDBN. 

Planting, pruning, training, 
and nailing, as recommended for 
January. 

THE NUBSEBT. 

A continuation of last month^s 
operations will be all that is re- 
quired here. A few hints, how- 
ever, picked up from January may 
be useful. 

FITS AND FBAMES. 

No change from last month's 
directions. In following these as 
well as you can, you must be 
guided by the weather. 

POBCING GEOUND. 

Take in plants which have 
been prepared for the forcing- 
house ; begin Cucumbers and 
Melons, if they were not b^un 
last month ; look well to the tem- 
perature of the houses; the ma- 
nagement of the vines, according 
to their present state ; be careful 
in watering; syringe the fruit 
trees and plants coming forward 
with flower-buds; take in some 
of the bulbs, and also a supply 
of Americans and other shrubs ; 
see that the t^ is of proper heat, 
and if not, get fresn and mix 
with it ; do not neglect to flood 
the floors if the atmosphere of 
the houses be too diy ; also keep 
up a succession of oea-kale and 



Khnbarb ; keep the Asparagus 
bed up to the proper heat; and 
consult the directions fmr January 
for any farther particulars. 

STOVE OB HOTHOUSE. 

Precisely as last month; but 
fail not to disturb the mealy-bug 
if it appear, by washing it away 
with a orush and warm soap-suds, 
and afterwards syringing with 
clean water. If this be tne only 
house for forcing, have a proper 
supply of flowering plants and 
shrule £rom time to time. 

CONSEBVATOBY. 

Proceed as last month, bring- 
ing in every plant in flower from 
all the departments, placing them 
to the best advantage, and finish- 
ing off with evergreens. 

GBEEKHOTTSE. 

Take last month and next for 
your guide. The principal thin^ 
to mind are to supply all the air 
vou can in mild open weather, to 
keep the house dry, and to keep 
out the frost. 

HEATH STBTJCTUBES. 

These cannot be too open if 
there be no frost, and the wind 
be not in the east. Tor all de- 
tails, look to last month. 

GEBANIUK HOUSE. 

The management of this plant 
during winter settles its cLums 
to beauty at blooming time, con- 
sequently yon cannot pay too 
much al^tion; but we can only 
say, attend to the directions al- 
ready given. Eepot the seedling 
if they have progressed much m 
I their present pots. 
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CAMELLIA. HOUSB. 

Continue to keep this as cool 
and of as even a temperature as 
possible. The plants will bear 
a good deal of cold, but cannot 
stMid sudden change; therefore, 
by keeping down the temperature 
as much as possible, and shutting 
up close at night, it must be a 
very severe frost to get at them 
in one night. Covering the house 



with mats is better than lighting 
afire. 

WINDOW GABDENING. 

It' is as much as can be done 
to keep your favourites alive; 
but this may be secured by at- 
tending to last month's directions, 
keeping them from too much wet 
and out of the way of frost. Stir 
the surface of the soil. 



OF SOILS, COMPOSTS, AND MANUEES. 



It is of the greatest importance 
that we should provide ourselves 
with suitable soils for all pur- 
poses, at the time of year when 
there is the least other business 
to do; and perhaps there is no 
period of the year that we are 
more at liberty to do this than 
December and January : and the 
following are the most important 
subjects in use. 

Loam. — ^Without this we can 
do nothing : it is the staple of all 
composts, and should be tree from 
all deleterious substances. Loam 
in its pure state, or maiden loam, 
is free from vegetable remains, 
found in many places forming the 
native soil, and is variously de- 
scribed as fat loam, which is too 
adhesive to use alone for garden 
purposes, or sandy loam, which, 
if taken up by the hand in a 
powdered state, may be soueezed 
mto the shape of the hollow of 
the hand, ana may be laid down 

fently, but the slightest pressure 
reaks it into powder agam. But 
as this may or may not be impure, 
that is, may contain what is use- 
less or injurious, we have always 
recommended it to be taken from 



a rich pasture; for where the grass 
grows healthy there can be no- 
thing injurious. Therefore the 
top spit of a pasture is safe. "We 
go further than this; or perhaps 
it may be said, not so far; for we 
recommend in all cases the turf 
only — ^let it be cut as if to lay 
down for lawns, and be stacked 
up soKd, where the turf and fibres 
aO rot into it ; and in that state 
it is invaluable. AH through our 
works on florists* flowers we have 
treated this as the basis of all our 
composts, caUing it loam from 
rotted turves. This will of itself 
grow almost anything. 

If this be found too adhesive, 
sand in such proportions as shall 
render it sumciently porous to 
let water through it, will be good 
for all garden purposes, iut, 
generally speaking, loam from 
rotted turves is composed of :wo- 
thirds pure loam, and one-third 
vegetable or leaf moulds It is 
necessary to stack a lot of turves 
every year, and at the end of the 
first year to turn it over into 
another heap. With the spade cut 
it down from top to bottom, 
slicing it, as it were, thinly, and 
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destroying, as the work proceeds, 
all bots, grubs, wireworms, and 
other living pests that may be 
found in it. At two years old, or 
something less, tMs will be fit for 
use. When used it should be sifted 
through a coarse sieve, to clear 
it of anj rubbish it may contain, 
and, as it is sifted, whatever grub 
or wireworm may be in it wm be 
exposed to the eye: when we 
therefore recommend loam from 
rotted turves, it is equal to recom- 
mending two-thirds maiden loam, 
and one-third leaf mould, — ^for 
they should be similar ; for extra 
stimulants never agree with the 
general health and condition of 
Sowerin^ plants ; extravagant 
growth IS at the expense of the 
flower, and it is disgusting to see 
even Geraniums, fine as tney are 
made to appear, with scarcely a 
truss of perfect flowers. Bone- 
dust iu small quantities wiU 
greatly stimulate the growth of 
plants, and therefore we merely 
eaution the cultivator not to use 
it, until, by trying experiments on 
plants of no consequence, he 
conviuces himself how far he 
may go. 

Feat Earth. — ^The turfy peat 
off a common, the top six incnes, 
is the most usefal thmg in a gar- 
den ; it is full of fibre and sand. 
In using it to mix, it is chopped 
up, and rubbed throi^h a coarse 
sieve. It Hghtens the other soils 
and manures, and for Heaths, 
Hard-wooded Botany Bay plants, 
American plants (so-caUed), and 
other plants witn slight-fibred 
roots, should form one-half to 
two-thirds of the compost. 

Urine. — ^The value of this as 
a fertilizer is unknown to the 
-j'^-'iFTjunitj, and the Government 



vies with the lowest class in ig- 
norance. The Chinese, centuries 
behind in some things, are before 
us in agriculture. Liebig says, 
" The corn-fields in China receive 
no other manure than human 
excrement;" and Ealkener says, 
" The agriculture of their country 
is the most perfect in the world;'* 
and in another place he says, 
*'We indeed want not abundant 
proof of the extraordinary effect 
of this manure;" and the analysis 
by Berzelius, of the solid and fluid 
excrements of man, show that they 
contain ia a very condensed form 
all the substances required for the 
nourishment of plants. Another 
fact derived from experiments is 
worth recording. The excre- 
ments of one man wiU in the year 
yield the nitrogen of 800 pounds 
of Wheat, Rye, or Oats, or 900 
pounds of Barley. In the face of 
these facts we are paying away 
millions for guano; and our go- 
vernment of sinipletons have b«3n 
polluting the finest streams of 
water, and destroying the most 
prolific fisheries with the valuable 
refuse which should be saved — 
nay, even now are about to expend 
muiions to get rid of it, instead 
of imitating the Chinese, and 
appropriating it as a source of 
national we£tL Of the sewage 
generally, which is a mixture of 
the excrements, a nation can fer- 
tilize all the land necessary for 
the sustenance of the people; with 
the urine, which is of the greatest 
service ia the cultivation of all 
crops, much may be done; but 
two or three points should be 
noticed, — first, it should be pre- 
served by everybody who has a rod 
of ground to cidtivate : secondly, 
this may be done without annoy- 
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ance, if it be thrown upon lime or 
charcoal, which then forms a ridi 
manure : thirdly, if retained in a 
liquid form, it may be used at the 
rate of one part to ten of all the 
water required to moisten the 
crops; but if not diluted to some 
extent it is mischievous. In this 
diluted state plants in pots mi^ht 
be watered once a month dunng 
the hot months to their advantage, 
particularly if the pots be full of 
roots. 

Leaf Mould. — We have in 
various places recommended the 
leaves to be carefully gathered 
together, and laid to rot. This 
wul always be found useful, for it 
is one of those manures that do 
no harm when in excess. 

Sand. — This must be pure ; 
many use silver sand, which is 
considered the purest of aU the 
fine sands ; its only use is to mix 
with composts that would be 
otherwise too adhesive. Eiver 
sand is equallv pure, but not so 
small unless sifted ; and we have 
seen sea sand used with eyaal 
success when thoroughly deprived 
of the salt by washing. 

Dunff. — This is so compre- 
hensive a term, that we must 
particularise a little. Horse-drop- 
pings, thoroughly decomposed by 
rotting, is of great service; the 
Stable-dun^, after being used for 
a hotbed, is always to be had, and 
is equally useful, but not quite 
so strong; Cow-dung rotted into 
mould is excellent ; Sheep^s, Rab- 
hiCs, and Deer^s-dung are also 
good, and much of the same 
strength as cow-dung; Poultry- 
dung IS very strong, and must be 
thoroughly decomposed to be 
usable, — it is chiefly used for 
Hquid manure, and wants as care- 



fdl using as Sea FowPs-dung, or 
Guano; Night-soil thoroughly 
rotted to mould is much the same 
in character as guano. All these 
may be kept separate ; they must, 
however, only be appHed in a very 
reduced state by water, or ad- 
mixture with sand or other light 
soil; but wat^ is best, and most 
certain. 

Lime should be always at hand. 
Water saturated with lime — ^that 
is, holding as much lime as will 
dissolve in it — is always of one 
strength, and can be diluted from 
that to any given stren^h; 
whereas a given quantity of Time 
to the given quantity of water 
would be uncertain, as some may 
not be soluble. It is better to 
put a quantity of lime into a tub, 
and stir it well three or four 
times, when the water will be as 
strong as it can be made, and a 
quart of this to three, four, five, 
or more quarts of pure water, 
secures us against having it too 
strong. It destroys animal life 
much weaker than is required to 
injure vegetation, and that is its 
greatest use. In the open ground 
Eme is necessary to poor moorish 
land, for it has madje it produce 
good herbage where only heath 
and unpalatable grasses grew 
before. 

Artificial Manures. — ^Falkener, 
the author of British Husbaadry, 
says truly, "When the perfect 
manures, such as farm-yard dung, 
preparation of night-soil, guano, 
or the dung of other fowls cannot 
be obtained, recourse must be 
had to other mixtures. Now the 
substances the most likely to be ex- 
hausted from soils from the causes 
above mentioned (the crops taken 
off) are Ammonia, Phosphate of 
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Lime, Maffnena, Potash, and 
Ojtpmm'* How confirmatory this 
of oiir earlj advice to florists, 
when we said the dung of a pair 
of carriage-horses was worth all 
the nostroms in the coontiy ! 

Bone Dust is a strong fertilizer, 
and is nsed bj some florists in the 
cnltivation of Greraniums. We 
have in no case recommended it. 

The Waste-hole.— T^ is the 
common receptacle for all the 
extra and useless vegetable mat- 
ter; the dung of the stable-yard 
not used for hot-beds, the soap- 
suds, dirty water, offal, and slops 
of the house, and all the waste. 
Lime is of great service here, 
because it dismfects, and helps to 
decompose whatever goes into it; 
and the crops, and weeds, and 
waste, that can be dried and 
burned, half of which is charcoal, 
greatly assist. When a piece of 
ffl-ound wants preparing for 
Onions, Cabbage, or Turnips, a 
dressing from this is excellent; 
and, generally speaking, flowers 
do very well to follow, without 
dung or dressing. 

Soot. — This IS a powerful and 
valuable manure. The salts in 
100 pounds of soot are equal to 
one ton of cow-dung. Its nitro- 
gen gives it a value compared with 
cow-dung, as forty to one; and 



we are told in the Appendix to the 
Muck Manual, that it ** forms a 
capital liquid manure for the 
floriculturist : mixed with water in 
the proportion of six quarts of 
soot to one hogshead, it nas been 
found to be a most efficacious 
liquid with which to water green- 
house plants." And we know it 
is an exceUent fertilizer in the 
farm and garden. 

■Wood Ashes should always be 
carefully preserved for the land; 
and under this head we may con- 
sider the ashes of aU vegetable 
matter. Weeds and waste must 
either be thrown to the dunghill 
or waste-pit, or be burned; the 
latter is most desirable, for in 
the ashes remain aU that is valu- 
able except what is supplied by the 
atmosphere. Sowed over turnips 
as they come up, and while the 
dew is on them, they are destruc- 
tive to the fly, and when timely 
applied are a complete preventive. 

Many other sutstances are fer- 
tilizers — coal ashes, woollen rags, 
fish, horn, farriers' sweepings, 
malt-dust, decayed vegetation, 
animal remains, the liquor in 
which animal or vegetable food 
has been cooked, fii fact, there 
is nothing that wiU decay but 
what is good for the soil, if appUed 
in proper quantities. 



END OP THE CALENDAR. 
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